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Tux Engliſh = RG 1 for ar 8 | 
been much cultivated, and poliſhed ; and. 


of late, has received great Improvements. in 
grammatical Accuracy. Dr. Lowth, to whoſe 
profound Erudition we all owe a Tribute 'of 
Praiſe, has freed our Language from the Charge 
of Irregularity and Difficulty ; and has juſtly 
ſhewn, that the Fault really lies in its Speakers 
and Writers: The Notes, in his Engliſh Gram- 
mar, furniſh us with an undeniable Argument, 
both of the Inaccuracy of our beſt Authors, and 25 
of the indiſpenſable Neceſſity of ſtudying our 


Language grammatically, in order to attain to a 


competent Degree of Knowledge in it. He has. 
corrected groſs Errors which have been univer- 
Glly committed, and has brought the gramma- 


. | THE PREFACE. | 
tical Art nearer to Perfection chan any of his 
Predeceſſors ever did. 

But (as that learned Prelate has obferved) «A 
Syſtem of this Kind muſt always ſtand in need of 
Improvement ;” for © It is indeed the neceſſary * 
Condition of every Work of human Art or 
Science, ſmall as well as great, to advance to- 
wards Perfection by ſlow Degrees.“ No better 
| Apology need be made for the Publication of a 
new Engliſh Grammar. | 
The Author, having read what Dr. Lowth 

. and Dr. Beattie have ſaid upon the Subject, is 
thankful for the many good Ideas which thoſe 
learned Linguifts have afforded him; and, by 
! weighing their Obſervations, he could not but 
think, that, notwithſtanding the many Engliſh 
SGrammars which the World has received, ano- 
ther Treatiſe might perhaps be of more general 
: Utility than any which has yet been publiſhed. 


He has therefore dedicated ſome of his Hours 


of Leifure to this Employment; and, by his 
Friends, is encouraged to publiſh his Thoughts 
on the Subject. As he could not accord with 

ll that thoſe Grammarians have ſaid, h& has, in 
Eo +> He” 


THE PREFACE. 1 
ſome Inſtances, introduced a perfectly new 
Plan. With Diffidence, however, he offers: 
theſe Firſtfruits of his Studies to the Public 3 
and humbly begs: their candid and een 
Attention. 

This Grammar, being written for the Uſe of | 
young Students at Schools, as well as others, ” 
aims to explain the grammatical Principles with - - 
Perſpicuity, rather than with logical and philo- 

| fophical ExaQneſs. Its Definitions therefore 
may not, in every Caſe, be unexceptionable.. 
Indeed to give a, plain Explanation of all the 
various Meanings which the Verb may aſſume, 
is perhaps impoſſible. It may be ſufficient, if a 
juſt Idea of its general Nature be plainly given. 
Some Grammars are quite ſilent about many 
Things, on which they ought to treat; and. to 
ſome we can aſcribe but little Merit. Dr. Lowth's. 
ſeems to bear away the Palm; yet his was never 
deſigned to be complete; nor is it exempt from 
Miſtakes. Beſides many, which in this Book: 
are corre&ted, one may here be expoſed. ' 
The learned Biſhop" 8 Criticiſm on, © Truly 
this was the Son of GOD, is, no Doubt, ap- 


proved 


— 


Fg 
* 


N 
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proved by many lettered Men yet a little . 
tion to ſeveral Scriptures in the Greek Feſtament 
may evince, that the Text is rightly tranſlated, 
aud that his Suppoſition, that it ought to be 
rendered, Truly this was © @ Son of GOD, or, 
i of a GOD,” is evidently unwarrantable. Satan, 
who knew to whom he was ſpeaking, and that 
; CHRIST was not a Sen of GOD merely, or a 
Child by Grace, but the only Saviour of the 
1 World, and conſequently © the Son of GOD in 
A peculiar and incommunicable Senſe,” ſaid, (ET 
dies U ru Ot, tit l AiJos rel dre vnurrai), 
If thou art the Son of GOD, command that theſe 
3 | Stones may become Bread, Matth. iv. 4. And, 
in the 6th Verſe of the fame Chapter, yo; is 
; again uſed without the Article e, and yet in a 
definite Senſe. But, if any one can imagine, 
7 that the Devil knew not who CHRIST was, can 
be alſo ſuppoſe that the Diſciples themſelves did 
not know chat he was the Son of God ? Yet, when. 
they had ſeen him walking upon the Waves, and 
ſtilling the Winds and the Seas, © they came 
- unto him, and worſhipped him,” as © the LORD 
> all? Thing, and conſequently not as a 
2 . righ- 


= 
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righteous Man” only, ſaying,” AMnSus Ox | 
Jos er, Truly thou art the Son of GOD: Not 
a Son of a GOD, as a learned Man might un- 
| learnedly render it. The Omiſſion of the Article 
is no more than what Homer, and other Greek 
Authors have frequently done. | So that Dr. 
Beattie, who blindly runs into this Error, is alſo 
quite miſtaken, when he tells us, that © the 
Title which our Saviour takes to himſelf, and 
which is given him by the Apoſtles, is always 
6 yos TY zz.” Wherefore did the Jews ſay» 
that he ought to die, but dri cbt %% 78 Ow . 
: eroinoey +, becauſe he made himſelf zhe Son of 
60D? They blaſphemed him, and ſaid, Logos 
| Ceaurov, fl % £7 75 Otz, fave thyſelf—, if thou 
art the Son of Godt. Eirt tyap dri Ot kit 
* yor, for he ſaid j, that I am the Son of God. 
« The Centurion, and they that were with him, 
watching JESUS,” could not but know this; 
and when they had heard him affirm, that here- 
after they ſhould ſee him coming in the Clouds of © 


„Matth. xiv. 33. + John xix, 7. 
4 Bac Logan. Et V. Revel. i * 13. pee | 


. Matth. xv ii. 40, 42, he! 


* 
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Heaven, as the Judge of the Quick and Dead 3 
and had ſeen the Earth quake, the Rocks rend, 
the Graves open, the Sun preternaturally eclipſed, 
and all Nature mourning at his Death, in order 


to bear witneſs to his infinite Power and God- 


| head; it is no Wonder that they were conſtrained 
to own, their Miſtake of him, and that * they 
feared greatly, faying,” Anne Oen yos 1v cvrog, 
« Truly this was”. no Impoſtor, but the very 


Meſſiah that was pr6miſed as the Saviour of 


Sinners; and conſequently that very. Perſon, 
the Sen of Gad, whom we haxe rejected, and 
whom boundleſs Mercy ſent to ſave us from 
the bitter Pains. of eternal Death!“ , 
Our own Language ſhould, no Doubt, be 
ſtudied grammatically, as a Preparative for the 
Study of a foreign Tongue 3 for, conſiſtently 
with common Senſe, how can a Learner be 


taught a Language which he does not underſtand, 


but in that which he already knows ? Indeed the 


Engliſh and Latin Grammars might be taught 


together; and perhaps this would be found the 


moſt agreeable and eaſy Method of initiating 
ſuch, as are deſigned for a learned Education; 


for 


% 
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ſor ſome Knowledge of the Engliſh, Grammar 
would facilitate their Acquiſition of any othey 
Language; and by ſome Aſſiſtance of their Un- 
derſtanding, their Study would become reaſon- 
able, encouraging, and pleaſing : Whereas, 
without ſome Idea of what they are about to do, 
their Taſk muſt needs be dull. irkſome, __ 
difficult. 
| Good Senſe hom rare) and much Ac- 
quaintance with good Authors, and the polite 
World, are really beneficial, in order to enable 
us to ſpeak and write with Propriety; but it is 
evident, that theſe alone are inſufficient. Many 
Writers have enjoyed theſe Helps, and yet have 


been ſhamefully ignorant of the grammatical 
Art. In Truth, we cannot know what we have. 
never learned. So that Learning itſelf (or what 
is commonly ſo called) even much Knowledge of 
the ancient Tongues, can never ſupply the Need 
of a grammatical Study of our own Language, 
The great Dr. Lowth juſtly obſerves, © the 
Want of it will not be effectually ſupplied by 7 
| any other e Waere 


1 | — 
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Thoſe then, whoſe Buſineſs it is to inform 
Mankind, and thoſe who ſet up for Authors can 
never reaſonably think this Part of Education 

unworthy of their Notice. It is indeed the 
Fæundation of © potaathy and the Door of the 
Sciences. 

It is much to be wiſhed, that de of the 
Learned would undertake the Improvement of 
the Latin and Greek Grammars ; ſor, although 
we have many Books of the Sort, and ſome of 
them are tolerably good, yet, like other Produc- 
tions of human Skill, they are not brought to 
Perfection. Perhaps there is yet too much 
- Cauſe for the like Complaint which ſome 
learned Tutors made to that excellent Latin 
Grammarian, Ruddiman; for © the Rules” in 
many of thoſe Grammars which are taught in 
our Schools, © are often Af and intricates- and 
ſometimes falſe and erroneous.” Ruddiman indeed 
has done great Things, in ,order to make the 
Acquiſition of the Latin Tongue pleaſant and 
_ eaſy; but there is ſtill Room for Improvement; 


and che Notes in Dr. Clarks Homer evince, 
that 


6 
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that ſome of the Rules, in our Greek Grammars, 
are directly oppoſite to what is true. | 
Common Grammars render amabam, I hved, 
or did hve ; whereas it ſhould be tranſlated, 7 
was loving; for that Tenſe muſt needs anſwer to 
the Greek e9iAouv3 and when it occaſionally puts 
off this Character (which certainly in good Au- 
thors is not often) it has no Right to be called 


Preterimperfect. Without this Diſtinction, it is 


impoſſible to give a juſt Tranſlation of the Latin 
Poets, or even of the Proſe- Writers in that Lan- 
guage; and Ignorance of the Theory of Tenſes 
is the Cauſe of groſs Blunders, which we find 
committed by Dryden, Ogilvie, Pitt, and Trapp. | 
To give one Example out of many, how mean 
and falſe is the Tranſlation which Dryden has 


| given us of the following Lines in Virgil: 


Tei Tliacos raptaverat Hectora Abies, 
Exanimumgue Auro Corpus vendebat Achilles ; 


Thrice round the Walls of Troy Achilles drew 
The Corpſe of 828 whom in Fight he ** — 


But tlie Truth i is, Achilles HAD DRAGGED | 
Hector thrice round the Trojan Walls, and 
1 5 
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(after that) WAS SELLIN G the lifeleſs Body 
For Gold. | 
Another Error ſhould likewiſe be corrected in 
our Latin Grammars: Amavi is tranſlated, / 
Have loved; but, as it correſponds both to 
rt, and alſo kA, it ſhould conſe- 
quently be rendered, I loved, or did love, or 
/ Fave loved: for it is both Preterperfe, and Pre- 
ſent Perfect Sometimes it expreſſes an AQ 
which is paſt, and which, as to Time, may per- 
haps he Indefinite ;- and ſometimes it affirms 
what is now perfected. Young Students there- 
fore ſhould be taught this Diſtinction. 
All that is deemed proper to be committed to 


n Learner's Memory is, in this Grammar, diſ- 
tinguiſhed by a larger Print than the Reſt; but 
the Notes and Obſervations ſhould be carefully 
read by him; and his Tutor will ſee it needful 
to make Remarks on ſeveral Particulars, in : order 
that, by a varied Explanation, the Whole may 
be completely underſtood. All indeed that is 
recommended to be gotten by Heart lies in 2 
; ſmall Compaſs ; for the Author can never think 
of burdening the Memories of Youth with any 

Thing 
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Thing which is not abſolutely neceſſary; and it 
is much to be wiſhed, that every Inſtructor 
would endeavour to make the Study of thoſe, 


who are committed to his Charge, truly enter- 
taining and delightful. This may be done by 


giving them a good Underſtanding of what they 


are about; and, without vexing them with any | 


unreaſonable Taſks, it may be neceſſary to-en- 
courage them by the Senſe of the Progreſs which 
| they make; for nothing can be a greater Stimu- 
lus to Induſtry than the Aſſurance, that they are 
making a rapid Improvement. To this End it 

ſeems quite proper for him to aſk them ſuch 


Queſtions, as are mentioned in the Appendix; 5 


and the Meaning of every Word, which they do 
not underſtand, ſhould be mo out of ſome 
good Dictionary. 


To commit all the Irregular Verbs to "TO | 5 


would be both an arduous and a needleſs Taſk; 


but yet it may be very proper to tell the Learner 85 


the Preſent Tenſe of thoſe Verbs, and then to 


require him to mention their Preterit and Par- 80 5 
ticiple Paſſive ; and he ſhould be well informed 
1 5 1 hoc 
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how the various Tenſes are expreſſed, and how 
a Verb Active differs from a Neuter. * 
The Author agreeing with many of the 
Learned in the Opinion, that the Rendering of 
bad Engliſh into good, is the moſt effectual 
Method of learning to write with Accuracy and 
Propriety, has added ſeveral Leſſons for that 
Purpoſe. "Thoſe Leſſons therefore Learners muſt 
. carefully tranſcribe and correct, and their Maſ- 
ter examine and hear parſed. In Grammar 
Schools, a ſimilar Method is adopted for the 
5 Inſtructĩon of young Gentlemen in the Latin 
Tongue; and Experience muſt convince us, that 
this is the beſt Way that can be taken. 


— 
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| ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


HE Engliſh Grammar is the Art 
of ſpeaking and writing the Engliſh 
anguage with Correctneſs and Propriety. | 
There are four. principal Parts of the 
Ingliſh Grammar; namely, Orthography, 
gol, Syntax, and Proſody. 
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\RTHOGRAPHT, agreeably to its 
, Meaning, which is right Writing, ſhow- 
h how Words ſhould be written ; and it 


dmpriſeth true Spelling and Pronunciar- | 
IETT ERS. N 
| LETTER is 4 Character, which is made to 
denote ſome diſtinct, or indiſtinct Sound; &3 
dis the leaſt Part of a Word. | 

[The ſeveral Letters of the Engliſh Lids: 


uch i in N umber are tenty-Six, are called the 
= - dS _ 


1E 


5 Albbaker and their different Names and Forms 
Are, as follow : 


- LETTERS. | 


„Forms. | Old Eng. | Names. 5 
4 a | I a a, or ab X * 4 : 
— 1 2 . 
e E | /ee L C 
D d D * D po 
E e Ee |» q e 
H 2 auch h 5 
3 15 eye 3 
: J 4. i: - 1 | 
K S kb | a Kb | 
IL I 1 e! I. 1 
I NM m - wa em 15 O m 
Nun n en IN n 
48 o Do es 72 3 
p|Pp [#- F p 
[4 22 4 
[Rr Ar a R n 
[Sis | Ds] «4 S ''T 
Tt e . 5 T6 DorSiuul 
U u UW u | cu 1 
'V v | Wb | ve 1 
[X xX * * 6 ele X X LD 
Y y| Þ p | wi Tn 
2 27 3 ed 2 zx _ 


N. B. The Roman Letters, which land in the.Grit Column, 


are the moſt common. 5 
be Talics (which are formed thus, A, B, e, d. &e.) are 7 
often'uſed, hun we wiſh to make any Word, or 28 85 empha- = 
tical, or remarkable, 

The 01 Engl | 1 
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Letters are now ſeldom in Uſe, _ 
1% Caron Letters are thoſe. which: are peculiar to that K 
„bich was ſpoken by the Saxons ; from whom are 
many of our Engliſh Words derived. Hence the Utility of ſome 
_ Knowledge in thcir Langnage is moſt evident. 
I Printing, dive's Combinations of Letters bn 5 ſo, àec. 
8 e sb, 97 05 comedy uſed. 


nw 
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| T . E ſeveral Letters conſiſt wy two W 
Sorts; which are called Yowels and \Conſo* 
mans. . 


/ 


VOWELS. 


A Vows. 6 a Letter which is perfectly 
ſounding by itſelf. _ __ Wo 
There are foe Powels, which are a, „ 
i, o, and _ 

LY, when it precedes i, Sees a Conſonant, 
or ends a Word, ſeems to be ſubſtituted for i; _ 
and, in ſuch a Caſe, is a Vowel : As, in dying, 
Liberty, my, &c, But, when y begins a Word, 
it is a Conſonant : As, 1 in you, yes, &c.“ 

P alfo, when it ſeems ſubſtituted for u, is a 
Voruel e As, i in neu, view, > flew, &c. But,; when 


* Nu, Some imagine, that L . are always 
| Vowels. But this, no doubt, is a Miſtake ; for in 
5; pronounding vonder, young) &c. we begin th no 
Vowel-Sound, reſembling i or e; nor, in the Pro- 
nunciation of Word, Work, &c. does w w give a Sound 
Rke a Vowel. In ſhort, neither , nor , can al- 


een . 
N png N e 
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begins a Word (as, 5 in War, Wheel, Kc.) it 
| muſt be confidered. as One of: the | 


CONSON ANT, 8. 


A Feen aber is 2 Letter which gives 
no perfect Sound alone, but i is ar 


ꝛolth a Vowel. 
Some of the Conſonants, 100 * the 
Help of either a Vowel or a Semivowel, they 
can give u Sound at all, are called Mutes : And 
. 4 theſe are 5, c, d, g, J, l, ps 9, and . 95 
| "Theſe ſeven, namely, /, , th rs „ u and v, 
| becauſe they ſeem to afford, as it were, a Half- 
Sound, are called Semivorvels ; arg 5 m, ny A . 
25 are 3 called Tiguidi. 


1 
— 
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ts * 1 ** different Sounds: As, in br , 
hate, all. The fe Sound is open, like the 
| Talian & and AP in fat, rp Fincy, 


MWote, Thie little curve Line op ſet over a 
| Vowel fignifies a bort Vowel ; this Mark () a long 
one; the Circumflex () over @ denotes the Sound of 

au in Fraud, or over 6, it ſhows that of 00 in looſe ; +; 

over 3, that of e long, or over &, that of à in hate: 
Aa ud ſuch Vowels or Conſonants, as are not to be 
1 A 9 2% | 


souxDs or LETTERS. g.: + 


Kc. The feeond is oft ; and, being 2 com- 
mon in our Language, we meet with it, nat 
only in Words ending in e mute, but alſo in 
@rious, arious, @geous, atious, and ation : As, 
in Fate,* various, gracious,' Courageous, vexatious, 
1 Creation, &c. And the. third i is a Broad. Sound, 
like that of aw, or au: As, in Ball, call, fall, | 
e, 
A is fie in Dc, and the latter a is 
alſo mute in Parliament. | 
* has one common Sound; and is often uſed 
Ft and r, as well as before all the Vowels. 
B is filent i in Bdellium, doubt, dumb, Limb, 
Limbs, Thims, _:.-- 
C before a, o u J, and v, is pronounced like 4: 
| As, in Cavity, Cor, Curi »fity, Clay, Cry, Ke. 
But 1 Hh before e, i, » and an Apoſtrophe, 18 
| ſounded like 2 As, in A City, Cycle 
lac a, v 2 
D has : an unyaried IRE and i is in Uſe, not 
| only before the Vowels, but alſo. before » and 
"av: As, in Day, dot, Drojs, devell, + 
SY 4 the End and Middle of a Word is often 
' mute, but ſerves to lengthen a preceding 
Vowel : A8, in bide, grate, Ul, Retirement, &c; 
And fometimes it is . neceſſary, in order to 
Toft ten a preceding g. As, in julge, Judgement, 
Vage, Lodg gement, Kc. But at the End of ſuch 
deshlab, 28 "have no other Vowel, and 
e [fl F: — 


CA 


ER 


. 


. pronounced with a ſtrong Emiſhon of one's 
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of ſome Proper Names, it is not * As, in 
158, Hebe, Pen#lope.. 
F. The natural and common Sound of this Letter 
may be heard by drones far, fit, f, &c. 
but 1 in of it is founded like like v quickly 75 
nounce 
0 before a, 0, 15 or a 8 and at the 


End of a Word, is always Bard: As, in Gall, 


be., Cum, Glory, Grave, dig, &c. 


G before. e, i, and 5 71 1s frequently oft As, 


in Gem, Gin, Gypſy, &c. But, in ſuch a 
Cale, g is alſo oftgn Bard: As, in get, linger, 
Gyre,” Kc. G often ſerves, to Jengthen a Syl- 
"Able : As, in S7gn, recrgn, &c. G alſo before 
m and n (unleſs when in Pronunciation it is 
—_ from them) is always EL As, in 
hi&gm, gnaſh, foreign, Kc. | not filent 
in ſignal, malignant, Segnity, By. | | 
H ſeems a Mark of Afpiration, or Character 
ſhowing, that the Letter following it muſt be 


Breath : As, Horn. However, at the Begin- 
ning, Middle, and End of a Word, 5 is often 


mute: As, in. Herb, Heir, Hoſtler, honeſt, 
hamour, Rhetoric, « Meſſiah, &c. 


11 is ſometimes pronounced like longs, As, in 
Invalid, „M. achfne, Ma gazine, | Marine, &c. 


Althou gh 3 in Monof' yllables 3 17 end in 4 


e long, yet it t is ſhort in 
give, 
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give, and Ive; and it muſt be remarked, that 
the Adjective invalid is not founded like the 
Subſtantive aforementioned. 5 > 

J has always the Sound of g ff * in Fam, | 
Fet, Joint, Fug. - 

J, therefore, being a Letter entirely diffe- 
rent frum i, in ſueh Words as Jahn and James, 
it is very improper to employ i in its Stead, = 

K has no Sound different from that of c Bard: 
which indeed often ſtands before it: As, 
Buckle, Coctle: And before „and i, where c 
would be., E is uſed : As in tec, till, kind. 
K is not pronounced i in Init, tnot, _— 5 
ec. 
L bas ho Variation in its Sound, except that it is 
pronounced like r in Calonel and Colonelfbip. 
In ſome Words, in which J is. ent, ĩt fer ves 

to lengthen 
CuUves, Haff, Haves, Chak, Talk, Balk, 
_ Stk, Pſalm, Pſiims, ,Fofk, n Yolk, 
Yolkes. | 


* Note. Although the a in Calf, &c- is longer 
than that in 44, yet it is the fame open Sound ; and 
the Student is requeſted to obſerve, that, in this 
Grammar, long emphatic Syllables will often be found 
with the () Grave-Mark (as Nation), and that ort 
ang, an Ee Bn ered ( 3 | 
; (hun * 

883 L alſo 8 


4 Vowel preceding: As, in Ca/f*, 


Es mon, Qua/m, Linco/n.  At'the End of ſuch 


one | only is uſed in ſuch a Part, as, if it 
had been written alone, wie had the / 


4 - 
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L alſo is mute in could, ſhould, would, 8a, 


Monoſyllables, as are not formed by a Diph- 
thong, / is doubled :, As, in all, hill, doth Gill, 
till, &c. 
But in ſuch 3 . eule as all. 22 
ial, faithful, watchful, until, &c. it is obſerv- 
able, that an / is always dropped; for when 
they are thus compoſed of two, or more Words 
(as feilful, which is made up of till and full ) 


doubled. 

'M has an W Send ns 4 is 2 * by 
the e of Ine Le; As, nen 
mine. 

N alſo has an 3 Sound which! is 3 

by the Application of the Forepart of the 

Tongue to the Palate : As, , net. 
N, when it ends a Word, and follows 

either m or , is mute As, in condemn,” con- 

tems, Column, Autumn, Hyma, ſolemn, 

„ 

0 has oſtentimes che Sound of u > op A, i 
came, Dive, „ 

O alſo has ſometimes the Sound of 00' iN 
Gooſe As, in prove, &c. In Woman, and 
ſome other Words, it is founded like o Hort; 

* in Ws _—_ it is pronounced. like i Sort. 

. | | A ls 


: 
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'Pis uniform in its Sbund, and, being earlyl tike 


b, is allo labial. 


Pis ſometimes 7 lent : As, in Ae 
Plalter, Receipt, Kb. * however, between 


mand 7, is not mute: "AS, tempt, Prompt: For 


ſurely we do nor pronounce'Tenipration, as if 


we wrote it Temtation. The common Opinion 
therefore, that, in ſuch We 4 is . is 


an Error. 


Q is generally ſounded like 140 263 18 s always f "ID 


lowed by ue As, in Quill, Duality, Tnguiry. 


In ſome Words, derived: from the French, 
gu muſt be pronounced like L- As, in , 


Liquor, oblique, &c. 
R has always the ſame common Sound; 18 
is ſnarting: As, Cur. TT 


9 9 is not ſounded i in the bra nnen of | 


- Martborough. 

8 is froilant, and, in many Worls, retains te 
ſharp Sound: As, in yes, this, 155 dbu, ves 
files many Compounds. 

But before e ent, or y final; ; and often at 
the Middle, or End of a Word; it muſt be re- 
marked, that it ſonnds like 2 . As, in refuſe, 
roſy, Damſel, Caſement, is, was, his; ſees, &c. 
- Salfo $1 MSP the Sound of the French 
which may be reſolved: into 2% As, in 
Meaſure, Leiſure, Pleaſure, Trraſure, &c. 
which ſurely we do hot pronounce as if they 
Were written Meadure, g. But this Sound 


v 


WY 


[ 
þ | 
1 
i 


"ROT; 


Na 
i. 2 ils VT 
FS 1 * ae ad 2 
r . ANI ow agate SUR 
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| 2 he further noticed under che Termination 
$ is often ſilent : 1 in Carlide, beau, 

Ile, Lland, Viſcount, Ke. | 

| T never varies its Sound; except in & or thn, 
which by ay by will be particularly ſpoken of. 

; 7. at the Beginning, and End of a Word 
always retains its natural Sound: As, in fo, 
"Ti, Toit. © - 

_- T loſes its Sound i in Calle, elne, Thie, 
Whiſtle, Se. 

V is ſometimes long, and ſometimes fort; A 
in aſe, confuſe, xt, Concliſſion. 
D alſo often appears to have a Sopnd like 

20 . As, in Suavity, Per fuafion, Se. 

But in many Words, « is ngt ſounded : As, 

in fatigue, plague, vague, Harkngue, * 
gögus, Prologue, S. | 

V is uniform in its Effect, and bears a near Re- 
Jation to f; As, in vain, vote. Being a Letter 
quite different from uy v Would 80 be 
diſtinguiſhed from it. 

W, although i it is ſometimes the Subſtitute of u, 
is, in its natural Sound, a Conſonant : As, in 
when, which, aubar. 

WV before r and /; and N alſo be- 
fore , is filent : As, in Wrath, write, An- 
fer, "Swoon, Sword, Whole, „ Aae | 
, who, mae &C. | 


- 
* 
od | 15 
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is a double \Cdnſonant which ſometimes founds 
like 4s, and ſometimes like gz : Tt ſounds like 
ks, in Ale, external, extreme ; and like gz, in 
Example, Exile, examine, cke. 


X, at the Beginning of a Word, hath a 


Sound like'® : As, in Tenophon, Xerxes, kec. 


Y, when it has not its natural Conſonant- Sound, 
but is the Subſtitute of i, is ſounded either as 


i long, or e ſhort : At the end 6f Monoſyllables 
it has the Sound of i Zong ; but, at the End of 
Polyſyllables, it frequently ſounds like e Re: 


As, in , dr, ., why; Merc), * 
cifully, and many others. 


Z has no other Sound than s hard; and "TW 


not properly therefore (as ſome have imagined 
it to be) a double Conſonant— Dy” ſup- 
plying its Place, in Hazard, would make 


Had. ſard: nor can Lazard (as ſome have called 


it) import any Thing but / Bard. It might pro- 
perly be named ze; and the Sound therein 


ſormed may ſhow, that = is not neceſſarily 
ms as even in * owes” | 


7 COMBINED CONSONANTS. 


Ch 88 ſounds like b. As, in Leun, 


Church, &c. 


©. Wenks derived from: the” Feats 
muſt be pronounced like þþ : As, in Chaiſe, 


Ke N * 8 


— 


3 


— * 1 
1 i g 
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14 CoMRINRE D CONSONANTS. 


But ch, in Words derived ſrom the Greek 
and Latin; and generally in arch, if not- fol- 


lowed by a Conſonant ; - muſt be ſounded like 


1. As, in Chaſm, Chord, Archangel, &. 
| Likewiſe (excepting Rachel, Cherub, and its 
Derivatives) in the Proper Names uſed in the 
Bible, and derived from the Hebrew, ch have 
the Sound of : As, in Abimelech; Chaldees, 
| _ Chedirlaimer, Cheſt ed, Barich, Shechem, &c. 
Sometimes ch are filent + As, in Drachm, 
© Sedifm; and its Derivatives. 
Ch, at the End of a Word, frequently ſound 
like f: As, in cough, aueh, l tough, 
- . Trough, & c. 
In many Words, gh hee only to den 
2 Syllable; As, in high, sed, ſougbt, a 
- Thought, Gee ©; © 


2 n, in Greek Derivatives, are a inſtead of Fo 


As, in Philip, ene e r * 


des &c. | 
But ph, as 81 as che h it are len 


in Phthific, and its Derivatives. 
3 between two Vowels, have a ſoft Sound: : 


As, in Mother, whether, either, Father, Bro- 
ther, &c. They are {oft alſo, in Sanz then, | 
_ farther, Farthing, &c. _. 
| Arte ns, by < ow "in breathe, clothe, | 
1 bre. | | 
But th. ke: a hard Sound in [Breath Cloth, 

- Bin thick, PRs and in many other Words. 

. SOUNIB 


— 


\ 


F, 4 
F * * — . 
b ' U ü I 3 ; | ; 


0 o * 
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$0UNDS or TERMINATIONS. wo 


Le, at the End of a Word, is pronounced like , 


with the e almoſt filent > As, in CY Table 


Table, &c. And * 


Re, at the End of a Word, is founded like er: 
As, in Fibre, Metre, Ni you oh: . 
Theatre, &c. : 

Tion is pronounced as if written hs, with 0 
almoſt filent : As, in Alteration : Except when 

. 5 precedes (as, in Quſtion) where the,.7 is 

ſounded in the foregoing Syllable'**. But 


Sion, following a Vowel, muſt be founded like 


2 Don, with o nearly mute: As, in Aligſon. 


But /n, following. a Canſonant, muſt have the 


Sound of /hon already mentioned : As, in Con- 


adventitious, e as 
precious, vicious, & c. 
martial, nuptial, &. 
beneficial, official, &c. 
patient, Quotient, &c. 
ancient, ſufficient, &c. 


Patience, Impatience, &c. 
Omniſcience Sufficience,&C. 


8 yy clans &. 


9 Nate, 1 When is preceded by s a; in bed! it ET 


never mona a Part of a 99 following. 
"Th 


tranſent, tranſently, & c. 


Ty ' DIPHTHONGS, 


I! is moſt evident, that s in foo; following a 
Vowel, has always the Sound of the French /, 
or 25; and, in this Inſtance, i is flent. 
- However, it muſt be obſerved, that, although 7. 
muſt often be founded like /i (as in /atiate }, and 
this is their true Sound in ſome Latin Words ; 
yet, in Greek and Hebrew Names, ti retain their 
natural Sound: As, in Antipary Auel, Antit- 
ebus, . . 


DIPHTHONGS. . 


A Diphthong i is the Union of fue Vowel. 
in one Syllable: As, ci in Oil, 

When the Sound of each may be "IE 
the two Vowels are a Proper Diphthong ; ; 
but, when one of them only is ſounded, 


5 2 | 2 make an Improper Diphthong. 


Aa have both a long, and a ſhort, Sound: They 
are founded like 2 long, in Aaron, Chenianah, 


. Kc. and like a /bort, in Isaac, Canaan, &c. 
Ae take the Sound of e: As, Wenne 
Kc. ” 
Ai are frequently founded like 4: As, in fail, 
- Iſaiah, Micaiah, &c. | 
But ai have alſs the Sound of « broad and 
fort : As, in Plaid. | 
"54 8 ai muſt be pronounced like « 
Joort.” of! . ä "Ao 


DIPHTHONGS. a ” 


40 have the Sound of 5 : As, in Gaol; which is 
pronounced (and indeed it is now generally 
written) Jail. 

Au afford the three different Sounds of a: As, 
in hunt, gauge, caught. | | 

Aw muſt be DI like a broad : As, i in Awe, 
Aw, Maw, &c. 

Ay muſt be pronounced a /o ft . As, in Der Hay, 
Ray, & c. 

Ea have often the Sound of e long * : As, in ẽach, 
dream, mean, &c. : 

Sometimes alſo they muſt be ſounded like 
ort: As, in Stead, &c. 
Ka likewiſe often ſound like long : Av, i in 
bear, ſwear, wear, &c. 
And ſometimes they are ſounded like 1 
Port: As, in Hearth, &c. 
Ee myſt be pronounced like e /ong | : As, in 856, 
teen, weed, e. 

Ei are moſt naturally ſounded like : lang + n 

Deceit, ſeize, Leigh, Ke. 
' But ei muſt often be pronounced like &; As, | 
in Reign, Veil, vein, &c. | 

| _ Likewiſe alſo they have the Sound of 2 

Hort: As, in Heifer. _ 


N. R. Fack Vowel «tn 
ſounded: As, in fa, (not er) ear, war, & 
5 Allo i in _ veer, &c. = | 


} : : a | þ 
' Vw 1 4 ma. 9 
b& . 
1 
je | 2 
- » - 
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" ©. DIPHTHONGS: 
Ny, A hate even ber Sound of ; re: 


* in Teint. oo err 
Sometimes alſo they a are - founded like : long : 
As in Height, OE nts wy 


And ſometimes ei have the REO Sound of 


ec and i 1 —_— As, in weigh, M. eight, &c. 


{ e font: As, in Jeopardy, 
1 pid, Ke. 


hy 85 e Je long: As, in People. 
Ee zfard net 0 Sort: As, in George. 
bs o long As, in Yeomans 
FF 


Eu Fe bu e like's long: As, in Dea- 
teronomy, Rbeüm, Feud, Zantich, &c. But 
E have not only a Sound like 2 long (as in fer), 


but alſo like's ng. As, . 64h for” yhich. 


ve frequently write ow.” - A 
Ey muſt ſometimes be pronoun 


: in Key, Ke. + 


\ Sometimes alſo they ſound likes fort: As 


in Parſtey, Ke.. 
d ſometimes they are founded like they 


42 in Eye, & c. 


Bat in the Interjection hoy; a hoy form” 


the combined Sound of e and i together. 
i long: As, in die, lie, Pie, Kc. 
„Cm, nnn... 
F Te afford the #1 G long : As, Shield, — wad, 
Sound of We 
Ie port: As, in a Fiend, bud, 


i; . Kc. 
On 


_—F 


LOS oh, 


| like e hang i 


Fi 


Py 
wy 


' DIPHTHONGS, | 17 


Oa muſt be ſounded like beg; 4 in Board, 
Goat, SOap, N 
"00 in looſe : As, in Stöe, Shdeing, 
| Kc. 5 
Oe gire the % long: As % in. Doe, Foe, Hoes 
Sound 3 os, Ke.. 
e long: As, in Phicke, Pk, 
| RT 
Oi, having the united Sound J o and i, form a 
Net Dee As, in coil. Heil, Soil, Toil, &c. 
5 92 o in mdve : As, in Fool, Tool, 
"Woof, woo, Ke. ; 
o in Woman: As, in Bdok , 


. the Cdok; tdok,. Wolf, 8 
; 0 py. 5. As, in Door, \ Floor, Moor, | 
A Ver, des 

5 La eee As, in Blood, Flood, &c. 

4 £542 4, i ve: As, in e 
| WT by © + Tout, no... in 

Ou maul "PE: oin N man : Asi in eduld;ſhduld, 
"Joubded ee. 


0 long + As, in hought, ee 
ſought, &c. P 

o ſhort : As, in cough, Wag, 

| L 7 Fe. | 


mW . 
1 Mp \ iT 


» 
a 


| | ed. A i! 
* Note The Grave | is not pit Uher o in er * 
cauſe it is long (on the Contrary, in Compariſon of o 
in move, it is ſhort}, but to diſtinguiſh it from that in 


Blood, &c. which e * 5 | 
| | Ju 


. U N 


er | - DIPHFHONGS. 3 
foort As, in rotigh, | st- U. 
de be neſcs, roughly, &c. '£ 
"Tounded like 4 and u united. As, in thou, ou 
round, wound, Sc. Ip 
o long: As, in blow, Know, 
flow, TOW, ' 
4 and u united: As, in bow, now, 
| Tower, Town, &c. 
oy. Sing the combined Sound.of & and ; to- 
gether, are, what we call, a Proper Diphthong : 
As, in Jap e. | 85 


Sound of | : 


in Gard, Gaürdian, &c. 


| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
7 
: ne 3 As, i 
| | 
Ve 6 2 A is el quirulouty 


Sound Sl. &c. | 4 
and i * | < longs As, in Query, Querif, the 

are” .; Ce fmply: As, in gutls, Guilt, &c. 901 
„N v ſimply + As, in hue, rac, trũe, * 


vi | ©? 


DIPHTHONGs. . 19 


3 = i long: As, in guide, guile, &c.* 

ſhort : As, in build, guild, &c. 

And Ui have alſo the combined Sound of 2 

and i together: * in Angui iſo, longeſt, 

quite, &c. 

Uo. form the united "Cy of « and 0: As, in 

quondam, &c., RG 
In this diphthongal Sin (eſpecially ſuch 

as appears in quote, or quoth } the u is nearly 

mute; though the Union of its Force with the 

„ is moſt evident; for, without the 2, it ſeems, 

that the Sound would be quite different. In 

ſhort, the « is as neceſſary, in this Inſtance, as 

it is in any other Word, where it is preceded 

by gz which indeed cannot well be diſtin- 

' guiſhed from k, without uniting in Sound 

with u. 80 that wherever g retains its natural 
Power, this Vowel can never be really ſilent. 

Uy muſt be pronounced like i long: As, in buy, 


_ buying, Buyer, NC. 


® Note, Squire, Duive, &c. are pronounced, as if 
they were written Squitr, Duizr, &c. And, notwith. 
ſanding all the Rules that have been given, the 
Sounds of fingle and double Yowels are, in different 
Words, ſo various, that a complete knowledge of 
them is not to be attained, without hearing, and 
obſerving, hom they are ſounded by an accurate 
Speaker. 


5 long : As, in bruiſe, Frũit, &c. 


* c \ 
ts TRIPH- 
x } 4 24 : 
! . 
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* 
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1. # long As, in Beatty, beaũtify, Sc. 


+ + Zach Vowel Wetters is , queen "I 105 


* 
„ „ & 


2 1 
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'TRIPHTHONGS. | | 


A T e is the Union of three Vowel, 
in one Syllable : As, eau in Beau. 


Eau, excepting in thoſe Words which we retain 
* from the French, muſt always be ſounded like 


The French ſound eau like our o; and, con- 
ſequently, the Words Bean *, Bureau, Port. Wow: 
manteau, &c. which we have adopted, mutt 
be pronouneed Bs, - Bars, Portmints, &c. 
Jeu muſt be ua who u long, i in end 
- Leev. 
But Lieutenant, POLIO wings 1 
5 © ſhip, muſt be ſounded, as if they were written, 


. Liftennint, Liftenniincy, "Liftenndnifhip. * 
Tew muſt be . 8 like « Jong As, in 


a 
uieno, c. 2 2220 enn un- 
Uea afford the United Sound of. wil a? As in in Bu 

© fqueak, ſqueal, queaſy, &c. And | : 
Vee haye the ſame combined Sound of u and on 
As, in; Queen: &c. e e e eee 
n 1477 '2 25a 2002 ee inane: + uſt 1 
+ + Nate, Senn inthe nen of a, 87 wy 


noun Bozs ny n 471 1 1 


fo ſuch Words are always n * we the 
Literati and others. $5541 


Uoi 


x % * 8 * 
p LY 


1 


* 


SYLLABLES VD SPELLING = 23 


oi muſt have the Sound of 4 and i together: 
As, in Quoit, Quoin, Quoif, &c. where, « 
being ſilent, q has the Sound of 4. Alſo | 
oy afford the united Sound of 4 and i i: As, in 
Buoy, Wee 3 &c. 
f 
SYLLABLES AND SPELLIN G. 


f ern is a Gogle Articulation, or as 

much as is uttered with, at leaſt, one 
ſowel; making a Word, or a diſtinct Part of a 
Ford: As, /pell, Syl-la-ble. And | _ 
Spelling 18 either the Expreſſing of a Word. by 5 | 


ut 


s peculiar Letters; or, it is the Dividing of : » 

ords into Syllables, by ſingly naming the Let- | 

rs: As, G, r, a, m, gram; my a, r, mar; 1 
ammar. Ts 

In Spelling, two Conſonants, in the Middle 3g 
a Word, are generally divided : As, a, r 
n- ner, com- mon, & c. | * 
But a Mute may unite with a Liquid follows 

g: As, ex-e-crate, re-dreſs, re-prove, & e. 

One Semivowel alſo may ſometimes unite _ 

ich another; and the Terminations le and re RE 
uſt never be ſeparated from a Mute preceding; | 

re-fle, no-ble, mi- tre. e 
When two Vowels meet together, 2 ſorm 

o diſtinct Sounds, they muſt be ſepatated : 

„ Alien, Te a- tre, A &c. 


A K 1 ö 8 
— pe * \ 
— : > "# . ? 
4 . bs „ * 5 - 
0 * * ” 
7 . * * 
1 1 \ 1 l : 
4 . F . 4 ! ; 
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. Orthoepy; and Syllables ſhould be divided agree- 
ably to their 7uff Pronunciation. Thus: : Bal -anct i G, 


derived from the French, ending i in ur, 5 


out Reaſon, 'be' . * the Disfiguring of 


TIER is no Standard for juſt Pronunciation 


. muſt always be given, as well to the Euphony, as 
to the Etymology of Words; and their Derivation 


: pronounced. 


„ oRTRHOE PL. 7 
All thoſe Terminations, which ſeverally make Wi B. 


| but one diſtinẽt Sound, mult remain unſeparated Ct 


into Parts: As, Fatima, Sal-va-tion, 860. ew. 


cien · cy, c. 8 Ei 
Indeed a due Regard ſhould: alwa . paid to Fj 


man 11 7 I2-bour, &c. ; 11 
Note, The u ſhould not be left out in the Words, 82 
Favour, Honour, Savour, &c. for, becauſe they are 80 


eah ever juſtify the Omiſſion of it. 
It is true, Spelling i is ſomewhat irregular 3 and, in 7 
the Engliſh Alphabet, as well as others, there are 
both Defeds and Superfluities; yet, neither new 
Modes of Spelling, nor new Letters, ſhould, with- 


our . 3 — 
oro . or right Pronunciar onunciation. 


in every Inſtance, but what is afforded by the 
Cuſtom of the Learned. A due Regard, however, 


will generally determine TORE they ought to be 


2 


i 
_ 1 

ke Bambaacen | | 
ed » | | Cdwhiimber „ __ 
1 * '. 

1 - Eglddgeraſbin | the Ter. 9 
e- 2 ; -Þ © Lond „ = 
ck; Great . 1 A. Grate | Kc. the 

a Many | - F Menn wy 23th Page 

a0 Sure 1 Shutr may be 
* 2 Is | Shupger conſulted. 

Tab? 0 18 ETA : J 7 * 


| Good Orators ſeldom pronounce the g in inp, 
but ſay lovin inſtead of loving: and five, ending a 
Word, is always ſounded 7iv. But, 

N. B. A right Pronunciation of Words can never 
be acquired by any Rules that can be given: The 
Example of the Learned and Polite is, in this Caſe, 
the beſt Iaſtructor. Much indeed may be learned out 
of good Authors; but good Senſe," a muſical Ear, 
Imitation, and Habit, muſt make the accompliſhed | 
Speaker and Reader. 


8.5 


Some, even learned Men, imagining that Pronun- 
er ciation ought to determine Orthography, have 2 
as tempted ſo to alter our Alphabet and Spelling, that 
n we may not ſpeak one Way and write another; but, 
be a Pronunciation is changeable, and by no Means 


uniform in every County; and, as ſuch a Perform- 

ance (if it could be brought about) would entirely 7 

obliterate the Etymology of Words, and would make 
+1 3838 I be 7 our 


„½ GREAT LETTERS on CAPTTALS. 


our Writing perplexing and unintelligible to one ano- 


: * this N is ce vain NY ridiculous. 
„ 


A 


DIRECTIONS concerning the 7 5 "mY of 


GREAT) N or CAPITALS, 


| CAPITALS u never bs written, cither | at | 


the Middle, or End of any Word, tl that does 


not wholly conſiſt of them: As, to write thus, 
LETTers, is an unſkilful Way of wilting. Nor 
can every Word, with any Propriety, eg with 


a Capital. 

But a Capital muſt Do uſed at the + BEM of 
every Letter, Chapter, Verſe, Note, Sentence, or 
any Thing which we write. _. | 

Alſo, all Nouns, and every Adjectiue that im- 
' plies a Name, or flands as a Noun, ſhould always 
begin with a Capital: As, Perſons, Places, Things, 

the Righteous, the Fuft, the Redeemed, 8&c. 
L.ikewiſe, every Line in Poetry, or Blank V. ede, 
muſt always begin with a Capital. 

Alſo, after every Period a Capital muſt Wola 


| be. uſed; fs it is N e after a. — 


Colom. 

- Likewiſe, a Capital may "0 every Quotation, 
what Stop ſoever the quoted Sentence may 
follow. Ti d a 


Alſo, I and 0, 8 by themſelves, muſt 
1 ever be written in e e. 
VESTS l LIES More- 


* i ö | 
: — 
- 


DH OO 64 0 


HT tt». 


Moreover, all Names peculiar to the Trinity, 
er Words which Ggnify God; and all Words, or 


cularly emphatical and remarkable ;- do likewiſe 


require Capitals: As, the Divine Being, Ahnighty 


-JEHOV AH, GOD the Father, GOD the Son, 
and GOD the Holy GBH. 
In all other Inſtances, no Article, Adjective, 


with à Capital. 
Note, Some Capital Leiters ſtand for Figures ; 
| which 5 explained in the following Table. 


1 


A TABLE f NUMBERS in Letters aud 


end _ 


. 
A ae Ss 


GREAT LETTERS os CAPITALS. ag 


even Sentences, which are deſigned to be parti- 


a a * " 
- 

6 RT — 

——— aw ic toe ¶ K ⁊7˙ ö ⁰ ö — 


Promun; Veri Adverb, Conjunction, Prepeſition, 
or IntergetFiong can, without Impropriety, begin 


path 


Jad A 


© 
” 
— —» 


DF — 2 


© 


— — 8 — — — 
S 
* * 


* d we 4 
S545 * 


_ 4 % 
"TI + ORE or 


Figures. 
1 x One XX 30 Thirty 
Il =» Two | XL 40 Forty | 
III 3 Thiee L 50 Fifty . | 
IV 1 Four LX 60 Sixty | 
* Five 1 70 Seventy 1 
VI Fi Six - LXXX 80 Eighty | 
VI 7 Seven XC go Ninety - | 
VII 8 Eight C 100 One Hundred 
IX 9 Nine CC 200 Two Hundred 
X 10 Ten | 8 300 Three Hundred 
XI 11 Eleven CCCC. 400 Four Hundred 8 
XII 12, Twelve | D 500 Five Hundred 
XIII 13 Thirteen b DC 6:0 Six Hundred 
XIV 14 Fourteen | DCC 700 Sevef{ Hundred 
XV 15 Fifteen DCCC doo Eight Hundred 
XVI 16 Sixteen } DCCCC coo Nine Hundred 
XVII x7 Seventeen M 1000 One Thouſand 
XVIII 18 Eighteen cio 10,000 Ten Thouſand 
XIX 19 Nineteen CCClogo 100,600 One Hundred 
XX 29 Twenty Thouſand. 


8 0 1796. 
Dutch 
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„ - COMMON ABBREVIATIONS, 


i of c [100] diminiſhes it 10, and xx leſſens it 


takes fo much from it; and after it, always adds ſo much 


Abp. Arehb i Hop. 


Ap. ” - Apoſtle, or April. 


* I 


„Dis Numbers.” ile 


The Dutch put Io for 500, "and elo for 1000. 
Therefore cIoIoecxxcrv muſt ſtand for 1684, and 
elolocexcv for 1795 Where x on the left Side 


N 


Twenty. Hence xxcv for 8, Ko. 
Note, A leſs Number ſet before a greater always 


zo the greater Number. Thus: XXI, 213 XXX1, 

32; CIX, 109; DXXIV, 5243 Dxc, 590, &c, 

Hence alſo CD for 400, &c. | 

Note likewiſe, Io were anciently ſet e cio 
for 1000, 199 for 5oge, &c. , 


COMMON annirviiiiohs, alphabetically 


' arranged. 


1 Anſwer. 
AB. Artium cy ins Bachelor s | 
BD 8 


Acct. Account, or Accompt. 
A. D. Anno Domini, 7» the Lear 1 ihe 


LORD. 
A. M. Artium Maſter of Arte; 
| and | 
A. M. Anno Mundi, I the Year 9 5 the 
. World. 


AR... Anno Regi, In the Za eat of the Reign 1 
8 Aſt. 


N 


Bp. 
B. V. 
C. c. c. 


Aug. 
B. A. 


Bart. 
B. D. | 


COMMON ABBREVIATIONS. , 2 
Aſt. P. G. C. Aſtronomy: Profe Nor Y Greſham College. 


Auguft. 
Bachelor of Arts. 


* 


Baronet. 
Baccalaureus Divinitatis, Bachelor of | 


Divinity. 
Biſhop.” © 
Bleſſed Virgin. c ' 
Corpus Chriſti College. 


Chapter. 


Citizen. 


* | 
© Clerk, or Clergyman. 1 


Colonel. 
College. 


Cuſtos Privati gigilk, le of the 


Privy Seal. 
Carolus Rex, King Charles. 
Creditor. 


Cuſtos Sigili Kiader of the Seal. 


Duke, Dutcheſs, Dukedom,' or Dutchy. 
Deus a Penny; or, Denarii, 
Pence. | 


— 


Doctor of Divinity. 


December ; and ſometimes we meet 
with 1 ober. 
Deuteronomy. . 


Ditto, he ſame. _ | by 
Doctor, and alſo Dau, or eren 


dear. . 3 A 
Earl, wie in 2 


* 


- 
r 
o = \ 


: rs 


* ws 8 
Pl "a 
4 — 5 83 
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COMMON ARBREVIATIONS. 


Ex. Gr. * 


Fellow of the Royal Saciety. 


General, or Genefis. . 
Gentleman, or Gentlemen. 


Georgius Rex, George the King. 
Hic ſitus, Here /ieth. 


Ibidem, In the ſame Place. = 


Idem, the ſame. 


Id eſt, That is ; and 


leſus Hominum Salvator, 2 the 


Saviour of Men. 


January. 
© Jurium Doctor, Dactor of os 
Jurium Utriuſque Doctor, Doctor of 


_ both Civil and Canon Laws. 


Jah: and Fun, June. 


King. 


7 Knight ; and K. B. Knight of the 


7 ” Ho 
Libræ, Poundcs, or Liber, a Book, 
Libra, a Pound weight. 


Lady Day ; and Ld. Lord. 


Legum Doctor, Doctor of Law. 


Locus Sigilly the Pla of the Sea. 
M. Mane. 


— 


_ COMMON ABBREVIATIONS 23 
Maniputus, a Handful ; and M. A. 
Maſter of Arts. | 
 Medicinz Baccalaureus, Bachelor of 
Ppbyſc. | 
Medicinæ Doctor, Dofter of Phyſic. 
Member of Parliament. 
Memoriz Sacrum, Sacred to the 
Memory. 
Manuſcripts ; and M.S. Manuſcript 
March. 
E 
A e. 
Nate; and N. B. mark well. 
Non liquet, Ir does not appear. 
or, Hber, November; and No. Num- 
ber. 
New Style. 
Obedient. > | 
or, 8ber, October. PETS. 1 
Old Style. 23 
| Oxonium, or Oxonia, O herd. 
Ounce. 
or, ps per, byz and pr. Cent. per 8 1 
TCentum, by the Hundred. - 
Philomathes, a Philomarh (a Lover | 
of Learning]. | 5 
Poſt Meridiem, Am z and 
A.M. ante Meridiem, 3 
Poſtſcript, 
5 TE or —_ ; 


5 2 


Rev. 
| Rt. Hon. 


Rt. Wpful. 
8 


COMMON ABBREVIATIONS, 
9 5 Quadrans, 2 Farthing, or e., 


 Parthings., % 


Quaſi dicat, as if one ſhould '/ay.- 


Quantum libet, as muth as you pleaſe. 
Quantum ſufficit, as ch as it f 


. ficrent. 

Recipe,” 7; ale » [uſed among Phyſ 1 

cCians ]. 

Rex, the King; or, Regina, the 
Queen. 

or, Reg. Prof. Regius n the 
King's Profeſſer. 


or Reva. Reverend. 


mn Honourable ; and Rt. Revs, 
Right Reverend. | 

Right Worſhipful. 

Solidi, Shillings ; and 8. South; or, 
Solidus, a Shilling. 


or, S. Saint. 


Secundum Artem, eccordingly to Art. 


or, ber, September; and Serv“. 


Servant. 


Solution ; and Spect. Spectator. 


. 
Semiſſis, Half a Pound. 
Sacroſancter Theologiz Profeſſor, 


Profeſſor of Divinity, 


| Vide, fee ; or, v. Verſe. „ 


Videlicet, namely, or, that is to ſay · 
Wp. 


* ) 


" | 
» 9. 
%. = 

©. BD) . © fs 
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Wp. Wop... 
Xmas. _ Chriſtmas. 
Xn.  Chriftian; and Xns. chen. | 


1 


'Rpher. © Chriſtopher. _ 
Ye. Die, ya, then; yn, e yr, your ; 
| „. and 5e that. ; 
& Et, and. | en 
. cætera, and the Ref, or, and fo on. 


Nate, Beſides theſe, we tes meet with - many 
other Abbreviations: As, V. D. M. for Verdi Dei 5 
Miniſter, Miniſter of the Word of God; ca, for . | 
ſha, for 85 wa, for vent c. 


DiIRECTIONS for the ADDRESSIN G 7 PER- 
SONS of Rank and Title, either in Diſcourſe or 
Writing ; and alſo, for the SUBSCRIPFIONS 
of LETTERS. nf | 


SUBSCRIPTIONS.  _ ADDRESSES, 


7 the King's Moft Excellent | Moft © Gratious Sovereign; 
Majefly; or, To His Me þ or, May it pleaſe your Ma- 
Sacred Majofly. Jjeſy; Sire; or, Sir“. 


To the 2 en's Moſt Excellent y Mo oft Gracious Sovereign ; 
: Or, To Her Mob Mo 1 it 7 your Ov ; 
Save 7 Mejefy | | Madam. 


@ Nate, It is very {enki either in ee or in > Writ- 

ing, to addreſs Perſons of Rank or Honour repeatedly by their 
Title. We ſay Sir, even to a King; and, inſtead: of ſaying 
again and again, to a Duke, a Lord, or a Lady, your — your 

bs cb or your e we ſay you, and _ Set 

| C'S 7 NN "oe BY 


>  -DERECTIONS rar r 
SVBSCRIPTIONS. ” ADDRESSES. 


Prince of Wales. |, 


ooh -*- ae by FF 


A ir, 


7 bis Roya n 2 Ae 


your Royal 


% 


To a (or ber) Fj Wigs 
To any of the Reſt of the 


To bis 2 Highneſs. 
The Right Hor. the Lord | My Lord or, May it pe 
ft Hon. t Ty ; or, it 
3 gh Chance of 1 „ 


Pg ieee, Right 


? 


The Ii Rev Tera Grace 
re of C=— ; or, it pleaſe your 
— wu he Archbiſhop * 


| 155 T a Biſhop 3 | 4 Fo 2 | . 
e. & 256 n it f 
$ | Biſbop 1 4 Jour = l 2 


Ty the Reſt of the Clergy, 5 
verally. z , 
1 Rev. 1— W, Halifax. ' 


= | 0 
"ad The Title of Lon isgiven to dll the Biſhops, but but be Biſhop 
of Sodor and Man, who, having no cat in the Houſe of Lords, 
1s _ called — 22 22 . TIN 
7 B. Every Perſon rr is 
| _— without N Be, 1 Bad 
ſent to a Gentleman; for it would AN. to wot that 
. de is not known, and therefote might give offetite. To any 
mu Gentleman in the Metropolis, a Þ Letter is ſufficientiy 


irected, which ſhows that he is in London. We ſeldom write 
10, or even e, on any Super ſtription; but, in all Caſes, make 


it as ſhort as poſſible. The very Name of ee 

| . 

8 Niete, A Dover in Divin ; mh be 8 Pr. indeed 
ſome Clergymen, beſides. their uſual Tit — i a Title 


„ F — 2 


Z g. & S2 
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AM 


ADDRESSES. - 


" SUBSCRIPTIONS, 

9 9 a Duke. | 
His Cm the Duke ee 
. 


To a Dutcheſs. 
Her — the Dutcheſs een, it pleaſe your Grace. 


To a gy 6" | 
bo — Marguis | = 
To an Earl. Severally, 
W om My Lord; or, 


le Lor is 
7; IOW * aſe your Lordſbi 


The Right Hon. the Lord 
Viſcount of N=——. 
To a Marchioneſs. v 
Fie. Right How. the Mar- 
chioneſs A | 
EEE Eos wen 
e 1 of. " : 
| 73. 0 1 oy | 
To a Viſcount's Wife. ee bated adyſbifi : 
The Right Hon. the 4 3 75 
Teſs off Comm, £ 1 


he =P A Lord's Wife. 
To the Day ef a Duke, . | 
or Marquie, or the eldeſt X 7 ö 
| Daughter of an Earl. | 
De 3 3 Lady Eo } 7 | 


\ 


the Pew, 8 Anne en 3A 
| A Clergyman's Chriſtian's Name, always write . or | 


5 
| Miniſter as alſo called Nov.; and a lei 
ugs, or a judicious rig but worthy of rhe Tide. 

* Note, The Sons of owl es of Diſken, a 
the;eldeſt:Son ef an Earl, . be ſtyled Lara, and He- 
2 and the 75 of and Mes, and 

the eldeſt Daughter of an 8 have ſeverally the Title of 


- 


p 4 N 
"TPP . - * 
” 
Wn \ N 14 
1 — 1 
7 e 1 
i | 18 v OS r 
k ; 4 8 FU , 4 ; 1 
> —— A 
E * — OE Een BE Eee . r Pg iS TIO». Hr AAA EI EP 2D cos, gr) nt 
* 


— — I 
— 


520 man, whom it is ridicu 


_ DIRECTIONS FOR ADDRESSES. 


Suse IPTIONS. | 5 ADDRESSES. 
To the Upper Houſe of Par- - 4d 2 
lament, | _ STERN 
The Right Hon. the Lands May it pleaſe your Lordſbips; 
Spiritual and 7. __ in { > My Lords. 
Parliament aſſem | N 4 
+ To * Houſe 5 Par- 
1ament. 
The Hon. Knights, Citizens, na an wwe Honour 2 
and Burgeſſes, in Parlia- 
ment aſſembled. 
To the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
* - don *. 4 May ity ory 
Right Hon. the Lord Moy it e your Lordſbi 
Mayor of London. rhe 1 
To the Speaker of the Houſe 
* er gp [A ; 2 5 
e Right Hon. + V—— it anner, Honour, 
2—, E Eſq. 
| Toa] OF 
The Hon. 4 Sir 2 3 My Lord; or, 
© AW. May it 22 Jour bard 


Tos: 2285 * I . 


Lady. The younger Sons of Earls, and Viſcounts, as alſo: the 
Sons of Barons, are Honourable and Efquires : The Daughters 
alſo are Honourable. n 

Likewiſe all Commiſſioners, and Gentlemen who hold Places 
of icular Truſt and Honour under his Majeſty ; « The 
United Eaſt-India Company, and the Bank of England. ditto; 


ate ſtyled Honcurable. 


The Wives of Rear and Vice Admirals and likewiſe -of 


Ambaſſadors, are Right Honourable. Thoſe of Major Generals, 
Brigadier Generals, and Lieut. Generals, are Honourable. | 
* Note, The Mayors of York and Dublin, as alſo the Provoſt 


of Edinburgh, are, during their Office, always called Zord, aud 


Right Hon. The Recorder and Aldermen of ne and 
N of Corporations, are ſtyled N Wor jbi 
Nete, Alſo every one of his Maje 
d Right Honourable ; but the whole | Privy Council together 
muſt be ſtyled A Honourable. 
All Sheriffs, Recorders, and Eee of the Peace (except 
culous to call Eſtuire / have ſeve« 


rally the Tide of Z/}. and „fil. 


s Privy Shantel is 


wy * . 1... n 


To 
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S SUBSCRIPTIONS. ADDRESSES. 

To a Memberof Parliament. 5: | 2 
* Bs Ejfq. M 7 & Or, 

D May it pleaſe N Honour. 


bits To an Eſq. , k e ＋ 
N r Ejq. Ar Sir. | 8 | N p * 
ham. "doi | 

V — All Plenipotentiaries, 
To a ion. E © Ambaſſadors, are 


; P—, Whiteh 1 10 led Excellency; and in 
1 the Army, and Navy, all 


To a Phyſician. Gentlemen have a Title 
Dr. A- B—, Leeds, according to their n 
To a Surgeon. and Office. . 


Mr. C—, Surgeon, Leicefter. | 


Every Barriſter at. Law is 
| ſtyled Eſq. | 


Moſt other Men of Profeſſion, or Trade, have ; | 
the Name of their r e UN added to o cheir own Names. 


' PUNCTUATION. | 

JUNCTU ATION is the Art of making propet | 
Points in Writing; expreſſing the ſeveral Reſts, . 

or Pauſes, which ought to be made in Reading, and 
directing the Elevation, or Cadence of the Voice. 
It is quit? impoſſible to give ſuch Rules, in the 
Doctrine of Punctuation, as will, in every Caſe, 
be unexceptionable; for we are often obliged to 
expreſs Pauſes of the ſame Quantity by different 
Points, and Pauſes of different Quantity by the 
ſame Points. So that, after all that can be ſaid 
upon it, the Taſte and Judgement of the Writer 
muſt chiefly direct a. BS 
og C 6 | „ 


© PUNCTUATION. 
We 'fi6df, however, ſtiffer great Ineonve- 


| nience by the Want of Punctuation: No one 


can write either elegatirly, or always intelligibly, 
without duly obferving ity for the Omiſſion, or 


the Miſplacing of a Point, will frequently quite : 


alter the Senſe. - A Paſſage in Cato, which ſeems 


to be miſpointed, affortls SIE Proof of 


This; : 


o rene are dark and intricate, 

Puzzled'in Mazes and perplex d with Errors: 
Dur Underſtanding traces them in vain, | 
Lot and dewilder din the fruitleſs 2358 2 &c. 


As theſe Words and, they 2 to Maſhbeme 
and one cannot imagine, that the real Piety of 


Mr. Addiſon would ever warrant ſuch an Ex- 


> preſſion, as that the Ways of Heaven are puzzled 


and perplex'd. The firſt Line then ought to be a 
© Sentence, by itſelf, and to end in a Period. B 


ktbis Akeration, the Words: convey to us an im- 
portant Truth; which, if we: ; range them in a 


- grammatical Order, will thus imply, that our 
Underſtanding, puzzled : in Mazes, and perplex'd 
with Errors, traces,the Ways of Heaven in wain. 
A Colon at the- End of the firft Line, inſtead of 


the ſecond, would have prevented the Words from 


being commonly miſunderſtood, . So neceſſary is 


this Part of the n Grammar. 


855 PUNCTUATION, ” 
The principal Stops are the Periad, the 
Colon, the Semicolom, and the Comme. 
The Period is a Point which ſhows 5 - 
End of a whole Semence; and that the 
Senſe is complete, without a Dependence 
upon any Thing following. | 
The Colon [the Member] FOES that 
the Senſe of the preceding Sentence is per- 
fe ; but that ſome ſubſequent Matter, or 
Remark, is conneUted with tt. 

The Semicolon, or Half- Member, is the 
Subdiviſion of a Sentence into chief Parts. 
The Comma, or Segment, implies the 
leaſt Part of a Sentence, thus conſidered; 
and, diſtinguiſhing one Part from another, 
prevents Ambiguity in the 8enſe. 

To every one of theſe Terms a particular Point, 
or Mark, is appropriated; and every Point de- 
rives its Name from the DiſtinQion, wah R's 


Leſigned to ſhow ; as follows: 
The Period 


— 


UT 
3 


Some Grammarians tell us, that, at a Period, 
we ſhould ſtop, while we can deliberately tell 
four ; at a Colon, while we can tell three; at a 
Semicolon, * M and, at a 


= * * * _ — 
— ny — < vr Lag, * 
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Comma, While we can tell one: Or, that, at 2 


Comma, I muſt ſtop, while I can read a Word 
of one Syllable [/p]; at a Semicolon, while! 
can read a Word of two Syllables [/onger] ; at 2 
Colon, while I can read a Word of three Sylla- 
bles [Sentiment]; and, at a Period, while I can 


read a Word of four Syllables [ Sufficiency].” This 
id by no Means unworthy. of the-Notice of Chil- 
dren. But in Truth, the Duration, or Quantity 


of every Point cannot be exactly defined; for 
ſurely that ought. to vary with the Time: And, 
as in Muſic, ſo in Diſcourſe ;. the. ſame Compo- 
fition may be rehearſed, either in a quick, or in 

a ſlow Time. It is, however, certain, that the 


Period is, in Duration, twice as long as the 


Colon; that the Colon alſo is twice as long as the 


Semicolon; and, that the Semicolon is likewiſe 


twice as long as the Comma. So that theſe ſeve- 


ral Points are in the like Proportion, that the 
Semibreve, the Minim, the Crotchet, and the 


Quaver, are to one another in Muſic. 


Now, from what. has been ſaid, ſome Idea 
may be formed how to uſe all theſe Points with 


Propriety. But, in order to. underſtand this 
Doctrine the better, let it be remembered, that 
every Nominative muſt have its Verb, and every 
Verb its Nominative; and, that the Nominatives 
and Verbs, which belong to one another, muſt 
be marked from others by a Point of Diſtinction. 
* as one cannot ſpeak much on Punctua- 


tion 


«.. 


PUNCTUATION.  «— 5 


FR... 


tion in an unexceptionable Manner, a few Exam- 
ples may afford the beſt Illuſtration of it. 


EXAMPLES: 


1. Grammar is a Science. 


2. The ſeven Sciences are Grammar, Adm 


Logic, Rhetoric, Muje, Geometry, and * 
nomy. 

3. The K nowledge of theſe ſeveral Sciences is truly. 

 wſeful, and advantageous to Mankind ; for. every 
one of them may be made ſubſervient to the moſt 
important Concern.. 

4. Some indeed have imagined, that. profound Learn- 


ing is no Friend 10 Religion; but the Truth is, 


that Atheiſm has. no keener Adverſary.than true 


 Philefaphy : It is Ignorance, rather than Wiſdom, . 


that. makes Men irreligious. 


n Wife: loads the” Mind the 


Adoration of God, and is the Supporter of Godli-- 
neſs ;, ſo nothing doth more effefually- fofler. Irre-- 


_  ligion-and Impioty, than Pride and Gonceit. 


6. To ſpeak truly, the wiſeſt Men have the greateſt 
| Cauſes to be humble ; and every Species of Know- 

ledge, being fome. way capable of rgfining our Un- 
derflandings,. may. be employed. 10 the be of of 
Purpoſes. ' 


7. Properly ſpeaking, obod Parts, as well as | Richer 
are Bl: effengs ; ;. but, Man being a  depraved Crea- 


ture, it it no un. that awe. oftentimes ſeq 
7 | Riches 


I 


1 


Richer converted into Be, and lie « 
Catal 8 | , 


3. Sincerity, Honeſty, Te emperanee, Bt remit, 


are excellent Virtues ; and they are fo neceſſary t1 
eur Happineſi, that, in order to ſhow ourſelves 
truly wiſe, it muſt be our — Aim fo be * 
edorned with them. 


9. Young Student, let it be thy Concern to be wiſe, 


55 more — to be good. 


Sinn on the foregoing EXAMPLES. 


2. In the firſt Inftance, Crabb Nomi- 
native, and i is the Verb; and each of them 


- night be accompanied with Adjuncts of its 
own, without requiring any Point todiſtinguiſh 
the Sentence into Parts; for, whenever the 


Adjuncts form ' but imperfett Phraſes +, they 


require no Point of Diſtinction. But, if 1 
introduce a new Verb with Adjuntts of its own, 
the Sentence thus introduced, mult be diſtin- 


guiſhed from the Reſt by a Comma; as fol- 


* Note; By Adiund we mean that which is adberent 
er joined; and, conſequently, the Adjundt of Nomi- 
natives, or Verbe, are thoſe Words, which, being 
united to them, ſhow their ObjeBs,, Enid, Quality, or 
Circumſtances. Alſo, - 


+ Note, When che Adjun@e.do difSrently affect the 


| Word, to which they belong, they are ſeveraly an 


_ lows: 


4 
* 


lows : Grammar, which teaches us how to.commu=. 

|  nicate our Thoughts with Propriety, is a Science. 
2. In the next Example, a Comma is uſed. to 
diſtinguiſn the ſeveral Sciences one from ano- 
ther; for, when they are mentioned, they 
fingly require after tem a momentary Pauſe. 

3. In the third Inſtance, the whole Sentence is 
divided into two principal Parts by the Semi- 
colon; and, although the former Part is ſub- 
divided by the Comma, yet the latter can admit 
of no Divifion. The Reaſon why, in the 
former Part, the Comma is uſed after the 
Word % ful, is, becauſe what follows is, by 
and, connected with the preceding Verb, ſo 
as to make another ſeparate Sentence; for the 
Senſe is, The Knowirage of r feweral Sciences is 
truly uſeful to Mankind, and the Knowledge of theſe 
ſeveral Sciences is truly advantageous to Mankind. 
4. In the fourth Example, the Whole is divided 
into three principal Parts z which ſeverally are 
ſubtlivided into Segments by the Comma. The 
Semtence is evidently prrfe? at the Colon , 
without requiring any Addition to complete 

ite Meaning 4; and what follows is a Remark 
: CON 


Note, At the Introduction of any Speech, or Ex- 
anplk, it is our Cuſtem to uſe the Colon. And. 
+ Note, By ſome additional Connection, a whole 
Sentence may be reduced to a Part, or a Member ;z 
- and 


= 
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containing in itſelf  perfe#? Senſe, and illu/tre- 


tive of the Sentence preceding. But, where the 


- Senſe is not complete, as in the Compariſon of 
Things by the Words as and fo, the Colon 


RE: 


„ 


ought never to be employed. Therefore, in 
the following Inſtance, it is uſed improperly: 
As the Tulip, which is gaudy without Smell, 
conſpicuous without Uſe : ſo is the Man who 
ſetteth himſelf up on high, having no Mevit.” 


Where, inſtead of the Colon, the Semicolmm 
-  Ought to be employed; for, wherever an in- 


perfect Sentence requires a greater Pauſe than a 


Comma, the Semicolon may be uſed with Pro- 


priety : So it is by the excellent Mr. Addiſon, 
Spect. No. 73. But, where a greater Pauſe 


than this may be neeeffary, in the Middle of a 


Sentence, the Colon is then proper. 8 
5. The fifth Example has the Sentence divided 
into two principal Parts by the Semicolon; 


and it muſt be remarked, that, if thoſe Parts 
had been imple, and the Compariſon fbort, a 


Comma would have been quite ſufficient ; 25 
follows: As Humility is a Grace, ſo Pride is 
a Sin. It is alſo remarkable, that, although 


5 the ſimple Parts of a Sentence, which are 


connected by a Pronoun ( who, which, or that} 


nee e the 0 Senſe, as the Aulus 


© annexed, EOS iy SO hepa 
. | 


or 


ö 


8 


* 
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or by a Conjunction, are generally pointed off 
by the Comma; yet ſometimes the Pauſe is 
' inſenſile, and the Point better omitted. | 

6. The Infinitive, when uſed as Abſolute, or in- 
dependent upon the Reſt of the Sentence; 

| alſo a © Participle with ſomething depending on 
it; becauſe each is reſolvable into a ſimple 
e muſt be pointed off by the Comma. 
Likewiſe, » 


7. The Participle Abelute, or the Caſe, which is 


uſed independently on the remaining Part of 
the Sentence, muſt, as in the ſeventh Exam- 
ple, be ſeparated by the Comma. | 

8. Several Nouns, belonging to one Verb, muſt 
be diſtinguiſhed one from another; and ſome- 

times the Word that requires a Comma on 
each Side of it. This generally happens in an 
important Circumſtance, when that thus ſeems 
to mark a more forcible Diſtinction. j Alſo, 

9. A Noun in the Vocative Caſe, being the Sub- 
ject of an Addreſs to ſome. Perſon or Thing, 
may be pointed off by the Comma. Thus 
Milton repreſents Adam as addreſſing Eve in 

Language the moſt admirable ; as follows: 


Daughter of Gdd and Man, accompliſh'd Eve, 
Bleſt Image of myſelf, and dearer Half, 
My Faireſt, my Eſpouſed, my lateſt Found, 
Heaven's * beſt Gift, my ever new ee. 
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And thus Eve addreſſes her Huſband : 


«+ Offepring of Heaven and Earth, and all Earth's Lord, if = 
O thou, in whom my Thoughts find all Repoſe, 1 
My Glory, my Perfeftion” —— yy 
But it muſt be remarked, that ;nſtead of the qu 
Comma after the Vocative, the Note of Admi- | 
ration is ſometimes much more proper; though w} 
not in an Example like the ninth, where O is m: 
not uſed, nor where there is _— * ge 
: Admiration. By 
10 Reading, all theſe Points muſt affect the I 


Voice, ſo as to cauſe an Elevation, or a Cadence 


of it. 
The Perad always ue moderate Cadence 
of the Voice. 25 
The Colon likewiſe 3 a Cali 
The Semicolen ſees generally to require an 


Zlevation *. And 


The Comma never adrmits any Cadence. 


TS 


: Nite, By Elkvation, we 45 not mean, that the 
Voice ſhould at all be lifted up above its common 
Key, but, that it ſhould be Lehr raiſed, without any 
Depreſſion. - Na Rules, however, can ſufficiently 
direct the Learner concerning this, and the Cadence. 
His beft Infiruftor will be a good Speaker and 
Reader, whom he ſhould imitate; and Dr. Porteus, 


the preſent amiable Biſbop of Lendon, will, in this | 
' Taftance, be a moſt excelſent Guide. 


g. 8 . 


But 


l, 


PARTICULAR MARKS. 6 

But there. are other Points, which muft be 
noticed: As, the Note of Interrogation z which 
is marked thus, ? This (as its Name implies) is 
uſed in ging a Queſtion ; which it diſtinguiſhes 
from an Imperative Sentence. This Mark re- 
quires an Elevation of the Voice. | 

The Note of Admiration, or Exclamation, 
which is ſufficiently explained by its Name, is 
marked thus, ! This Mark alſo ſeems (at leaſt 
generally) to require the Voice. to be elevated. 
But his, as well as the other, may, in Time or 
Quantity, be equal to either a Period, a Colon, or 
a Semicolon, accordingly as its Place may be. 

The Parenthefcs, which includes a Senſe that is 
independent on the Reſt of the Sentence, and 
ſhould be read with a lower Tone of the Voice, 
is marked thus (): As the in ependent Mean- 
ing, which this double Fence incloſes (remember 
it) muſt be read with a moderate Depreſhon of 
your Voice; and each Stroke is nearly equivalent 
to a Semicolon, ; 


PARTICULAR MARKS. 
Moreover, beſides the Points already: men- 


| tioned, there are certain Marks frequently uſed, 


as Directories to ſomething that ought to be no- 


ticed. As, 


1. The Acute, which ſhows, that the Voice muſt 
be emphatically ſharp, or * and is n 


thus, 
| 2. The 


« . 


4 : 

1 © PARTICULAR MARRS: 
2. The Grave is oppoſite to the Acute f; and, 

_ implying that the Voice muſt be emphatically 

| heavy, qr depreſſed, is marked thus, 8 

3. The Apeſtrophe, being placed over a Ford to 
denote that it is abbreviated, is marked,thus, ' 
As, obſerv'd, for obſerved. 

4. The Heri, or Alert (a Star); which 

- refers to ſome other Place i in a Leaf, is made 
chusge. RE: 

$5. The Brace, being uſed to infloſe ſeveral Lines 
together, and eſpecially a Triplet in * 


is this crooked Line, | 


6. The Brackets, or 'Cratchets, ncteding ſome- 
thing which is explanatory of a Word preced- 
ing, are made thus, LJ: As, a Treatiſe of 
[on] the Science of Language. ” | 

7. The Breve, which ſigniſies ſhort, is tharked 
thus, : As, n&ver, where both Vowels arc 

_ S 11, 


+ Note, The —_ which is cxplained ; in the 

Proſody, is very far from being what Grammarians 
and Lexicographers have generally ſaid of it: Nei- 

* ther ( ) the Acute, nor ( ) the Grave, doth pro- ; 

perly denote it; for theſe are Marks expreſſive of m 

emphatic Syllables ; and the Marking of every .Sylla- th 

ble alike, with the () Acute, is a Fault for which / Br 

1 many Lexicographers are to be blame. | 

_ | „ — ©. be 
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+. The Caret, avhich. ſignifies Defe# or Want, 


is made thus, ; and, being put under a 
Line, ſhows, that ſomething omitted og 
be taken in where it ſtands. Be 

9. The Circumflex, being put over a Vowel, i im- 
plies, that it is long; and, in Engliſh, this 


Mark is commonly made thus, : As, 


Aiftria, Aligfhurg, and Zaleuchus +; where the 
Circumflex denotes that the Syllable is long. 


10. The Dierefisgyor Didljsis, being ſet over 


two Vowels, marks a Diviſion, and denotes, 
that the two Letters muſt be divided in Pro- 
' nunciation: As, thefe two Points ſhow i in 
Tirgel, and Laodoced. 


The Elligfs (or as it is more aper written, | 
- Ellipfis) which is often f denoted by — yy 
Stroke, marks the Omiſſion of ſomething : As, 
J, for London; or — for a Word 


or Sentence omitted. 

11. The Hyphen is a ſhort Line ps on em- 
ployed to join Words, or Syllables together'z 
and, when it is ſet at the End of a Line, it 


denotes, that ſginething | in the Line — L 


+ Note, The Gircumflex which the Greeks 4 is 


marked thus, (as Tal and ſome Gentlemen ufe 
this Sort of Mark to expreſs an Abbreviation : As, 


' Bucks, for Buckinghamſhire. 


| An Elleifs is ohen freie by 4 Afterifme. 


bas : belongs 


P 
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„ - PARTICULAR MARES. 
belongs to it, but could not 3:27 mn 


taken in where it ſtands. 
12. The Index, or Hand (thus, C) paints forth 


Author wiſhes to be particularly remarked. 
13. The Obel, 
Note or Obſervation in che Side or Bottom of 
a Leaf, and in Dictionaries a Word 
to be ehhalete, is made thus +. * 
1% The Parogroph, which 8 J, re. 
quiring a Pauſe greater than thut of a Period, 
where it is properly” uſed, always ſhows the 
of a different Subject. 
15. The Parallels direct to ſome other Place * in 
a Leaf, and are made thus, . | 
16. The Lyctatizz-NMarks, ſhowing that the 
Mods which they incloſe are gated from ſome 
Author or Speaker, are made thus, and 
thus ; the former Marks denoting the Begin- 
ning, and the latter the End of what is cited. 
17. The Satis denotes the Diviſion of a Di- 
courſe, or a Chapter into aue Ford; and 
is made thus, 6. Alſo, 
Note, Letters in the Alphabet (as, a, 6, c, Kc. 
arc ofter uſed to direct to the Side or Bottom 
' of a Leaf. 


n. > III 
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to ſome Paſſage, or ſomething, which the 


generally referring to ſome 


1 


LE 


r 
ly 
0 II. ETYMOLOGY. | 


of Formations to the real Word from 


| Speech, together with the various Inflec. 
tions of Nouns, Pronouns, and Verbs. 

Words, divided into particular Sorts, 
in are called Parts of Speech. 


There are nine Paris of Speech; as 


be follow: 


* FD 

1 12. Noun, 15 
N WE Adjective, 

1 4. Pronoun, 


The $$ Yap", 
J. Adverb, 

F | 17. Conjunction, 

f 8. Prepoſition, 


* 19, Interjection. 
| 8 PARTS 
* Note, The Participle is that Part of a Verb, which | 
bartales of the Nature of an Adjectire; and, becauſe 


0: | 4 2 the 


JF TYMOLOGY means the Deduction 


which they are derived; and is that Part 
of a Grammar which ſhews the Parts of 
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PARTS or SPEECH defined.” 


1. An Article is a Part of Speech ſet before 
Nouns, in order to limit their Signifi— 
cation: As, the, a, an; which are all 

the Articles that are in Engliſh. 

2. A Noun, or Subſtantive, is the Name 

of any Subſtance , Action, Paſſion, State, 

 Ruality, or Thing ſpoken of : As, Man, 

Book, War, Love, e lag 


Naim. 


the Debatten, which is given of the Verb, is true 


alſo of the Participle, it cannot be properly conſidered 
as a diſtinct Part of Speech. The Latin Gramma - 
rians had no more Reaſon to conſider it as ſuch, than 


they had to make the Crrundt and Supines different 
Parts of Speech allo. 


* Note, The Word Nen means Name; and it is 
alſo called Subfantive. Any Objecs, whether real, or 
imaginary, when it is made the Subject of Diſcourſe 


or Meditation, is a Veun; and it may repreſent 


| ſomething that is either natural, artificial, or al/tr..a: 
As, Fire, Clock, Goodneſs ; for it may thus be either 
the fed of Nature, the Work of Art, or thet which 


2 Underſtanding abhſtracte a8 diſtinct from natural 


und artiſicial Subſtance. 


3. An 


PARTS or SPEECH. E YE 


3. An Adjective | is a Word that 1s rachel. 
tious, or added to a Noun, to expreſs 
ſome Quality, or Accident, belonging | to 
it: As, good, great, wiſe, 
4. A Pronoun, is either the Subſtitute if 8 
Noun * ; or, without ſhewing any Qua ; 
lity, it is joined to a Noun, to expreſs 
it particularly: As, J, you, those. : 
5. A Verb expreſſes the Action, Paſſion, 
State, or Exiſtence of a Perſon, Place, 
or Thing: As, moves, dete/ts, ſiteps, is. 
6. An Adverb is a Part of Speech added 
40a Verb+ (and ſometimes to an Adjec. 
tive, or another Adverb) in order to 


- | 

I ſhew the Manner, or to increaſe, r:ftrain, 
. or diminiſh the Signification : As, badly, 
x 


greatly, not. 
7. A Conjundtion is a Word that ſerves for 
the Conjoining+ of Words, and ſome-: 


WW Þ times of Sentences together: As, and, 
ſe becauſe, but. | 

nt 

7. 


* The Word Pronoun means inſſead of a Noun ; 
but, in every Inſtance, it is not indeed the Subſtitute 
of a Noun ; for, though it has not the peculiar Cha- 
rafter of an Adjedive, yet it is ſometimes adjeduious 
allo, . | — S 


9 2 8. A. 


* n 


— = PARTS or SPEECH. 


8. A PrepoſitionF is a Word that always 
either is, or may be, placed before Nouns, 
or Pronouns, in order to ſhew their 
Relation, or Coherence with ſomething | 
antecedent: As, , from, of. - 


9. An Interjefion + is a Part of Speech! 
which, without making any Alteration 
in a Sentence, is generally brown in 
between the Parts of it, to expreſs ſome 
Paſſion or. Emotion of the Mind: As, 


ah ! fie! . 


+ Note, The literal Meaning of theſe ſeveral Terms 

# (marked thus, t, in this and the preceding Page) 

generally expreſſes their Nature; and none of them 

is indeed A Part of Speech, not ſignificant of itſelf” ! 

Inſignificant Words are ſuch as wiſe Men will never 
uſe. 


t Although the Interjection is the chief Part of 
Speech among thoſe who have little to ſay, yet it is never 
«< the miſerable Refuge of the Speechleſs ;** for, if a Man 
can but ſpeal alas, it is more than the Speechleſs can 
ſay. Interjedions are, no Doubt, a di ſtint Sort of 
Words ; and therefore are by ſome 95 aro the diſal- 
* to be a Part of Speech, 


«2 


3 


PARTS or SPEECH. 53 
An Example of the ſeveral Parts of Speech ex ed 


in a Sentence. 


Nothing but the Service and Enjoyment al.” 
dor can afford any « durable Bliſs or Joy to Man, 
whoſe grand Aim is to be happy; yet, alas! | 
how often do we ſee thoughtlels and unwiſe 
Mortals moſt” eagerly purſuing + thoſe imaginary 


Pleafures which end ' in real and permanent 


Miſery ! 

The reſpective Parts of Speech, which in this 
Exampleare marked by the ſeveral Figures, agree- 
ably to the Order in which they are beſore men- 
tioned, muſt yet be more particularly ſpoken, of. 

N. B. Every Word is either the Sign of an Idea, 
or the Symbol of another Word. We muſt, however? 


* Note, That notwithſtanding all which a Gen- 
deman of Erudition ſays to the Contrary, ſome 
Words, from the different Manner in which they are 
uſed, ſometimes belong to one Part of Speech, and 
ſometimes to another. Who does not ſee, that the 
Word moſt does not thus change its Nature? Or, who 
can deny, that the Word end, as well as love, is not 
ſometimes a Verb, and ſometimes a Noun ? The 
Word that likewiſe is ſometimes a Pronoun, and 
ſometimes a Conjunction. The particular Manner, in 
which ſuch Words are uſed, will ſhow what they 
really are. 

F Purſuing is p EN derived from the Verb 

3 to 
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ARTICLES. 


IN order to avoid the Adding of Names to an 
immenſe and inconvenient Number, by naming every 
| particular Thing, we are under the Neceſſity of 
uſing general Terms, Of this Sort are Commer 
Nouns ; which indeed are reſpeCtively applicable 
to a particular Species, or ſingle Claſs of Things, 
under which ſeveral Individuals are comprehended, 
Hence appears the Neceſſity of the Articles; 
whoſe Office is to limit the general Meaning of 
Neuns, and to enable us to expreſs Particulars by 
general Terms. Therefore a Noun, without an. 


Article before it, may generally be underſtood in 


an unlimited Senſe : As, Man ſeeks Happineſs. 
Where Man means all Mankind ; without point- 
ing out any particular Perſon, or denoting ſome 
one only. So likewiſe the Nouns, Goodneſs, 
Beauty, Benevolence, Wiſdom, &c. may belong 
to any Perſon that is good, beautiful, benevolent, 


to Purſue ; and is as really a Part of the 7 erb, as any 


Branch can be the Part of a Tree, Allo, 


' Note, The Articles, Adverbs, Conjunctiont, Prepo- 
\ſitions, and Interjections, are, by ſome, all called by 
the general Term of Particles. The Word Particle, 

| however, means any /ittle Word, or ſmall Part; and 
therefore is often improperly uſed. 


| wiſh, 


- —— —— LY [ —_— 
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ARTICLES. ” = 


wiſe, Ke. The like may be obſerved of all A 
 pellatives. | | 


But the Article he, pointing out the Particu= © 


lar, defines the Senſe of that Noun to which it is 
prefixed, and is therefore called the Definite 
Article: As, the Man means hat particular Man 
(not any other) towhom we are alluding, or of 
whom we are ſpeaking. 

The Article @ is the ContraCtion of a. 

And becauſe the Article a, or Fs limits indeed 
the Thing ſpoken of to ſome one of the Species, 
without ſhewing which, but thus leaves a Noun 
in an undefined Senſe, it is called the Indefinite 
Article : As, a Book means fome one Book. 

An is uſed before all the Vowels, a, e, i, o, u; 
and alſo before þ ſilent : As, an Arm, an elbow, 
an Hour. But otherwiſe ( as, in an. humble, an 
_ Houſe) an is improperly uſed. | 
The Definite Article 1s oftentimes ſet before the 


Comparative and Superlative Degrees, in order 


to make it the more remarkable and emphatical: 
As, © the more you nouriſh impure Bodies, the 
more you hurt them: Food is good; but ſome- 


times Medicine may be zhe better; and Health is 


the beſt of all earthly Bleſſings. 


A Plurality of Things, collectively ck or 


many conſidered ee one N umber, map 


'* N. B. The true Senſe of an, and e | 
ef 2 (from the Saxon A'ne) ſeems to be any one. © 
D 4 quire 


* 


well as in the Singular Number. 
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quire the Indefinite Article: As, a great many 
Books, a few wiſe Men; a hundred (not an hun- 


*dred) Chriſtians, à thouſand Profeſſors. But, 


in other lnſtances, | 
Neither a, nor an, can ever with Propriety be 


joined to Nouns of the Plural Number; for, 4 


Men, a Books, an Infiruments, a Methods, a Ways, 
and ſuch like Phraſes, are abſurd. The Reaſon 
is, becauſe a, or an, can never ſignify any more 


than one *. 


Should I have a Book in my Hand, and, by a 
Perſon that is ignorant of the Name of ſuch a 
Thing, ſhould be aſked, What is this? I ſhould 
anſwer, indefinitely, a Book; meaning, that it 
is one of thoſe Things which are called Boks. 
But, ſhould I ſet this Book up in my Library, 
and the ſame Perſon ſhould afterwards both aſk 
after it, and deſire to fee it; then I might tell 
him, It is in my Library among the other Books; 


and, taking it up, I might ſay, This is the Book. 


* Note, Hence the Ab/urdity of that common 
Expreſſion, a Means, is moſt evident. It ſhould be 
a Mean (a Method, or an Inſtrumentq; for how | 
commonly ſoever a Means may drop from the 
Tongues and Pens of Perſons of Rank, or Learning, 


it is no leſs abſurd than a Ways, or a Cauſes. 


But the may be uſed before Nouns in the Plural, as 


NOUNS, 


r 


NOUNS, ox SUBSTANTIVES. - 


NOUNS, or Subſtantives, are divided into two 
principal Sorts; namely, Proper Names, and 
Common, or Appellative Names“. 

Proper Names are the Names of Perſons * 
Places : As, John, Elizabeth, Oxford, & c. are 
Proper Names. 

Common Names, or Appellatives, are thoſe 
which are common to all that are of the ſame 
Kind, or Species: As, Animal, Bird, Beaſt, 
Fiſh, Man, &c. 

When there are ſeveral Perſons of one News . 

or, when a Common Name is omitted, but im- 
plied; Proper Names may not only admit an 
Article, but alſo be uſed in the Plural Number: 
As, the two famous Roman Generals, the Scipias; 
the Oufe, that is, the River Ouſe. Likewiſe, by 
a Figure, an excellent Orator may be called a 
Demoſthenes, or the Cicero of the Age ; and famous 
Conquerors may be called Alexanders. But 
_ otherwiſe, 

A Proper Name, becauſe it is in itſelf as defi- 
nite as poſſible, and denotes an Individual, can 


Note, Alfira# Nouns are alſo Appellative, and 
are common to different Beings. Of theſe are the ſe- 
veral Species of Paſſion, Virtue, TY or what- 
ever is mental, or ideal. 


| WES neither 
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reither admit an Article before it, nor require 
the Plural Number. 


NUMBERS. 


SOMETIMES a Noun may repreſent - one 
Thing, and ſometimes it may ply tuo, or 
more Therefore, 

There arg two Numbers ; the n Num- 
ber, and the Plural Number. The Singular de- 
notes but one; but the Plural implies tuo, or 


more: As, Pen is the e and Pens the 
 Pharal. 


The Plural is formed from thi Singular; and, 
generally, by the Addition of 5 : As, Book, Becks, 


Grammar, Grammars. 


When the Singular ends in 93 G, ch, or x, che 


Plural is formed by adding es : As, Moſs, 
Maſſes ; Maſh, Mafhes ; March, Marches; Tax, 


Toxes, &c. 

When L follows a Canſonant, and ends the Sin- 
gular, it is changed into 7 in the Plural; which 
conſequently muſt terminate in ies: As, Beauty, 


Beauties ; Lady, Ladies; Liberty, Liberties, & c. 


But when y final follows a Yo4vel, the Plural 
is formed by adding : As, Bay, _ Play, 
Plays ; Ray, Rays, &c. 

F, or fe, ending the Singular, in the Plural, 
muſt ſometimes be changed into ver: As, Leaf, 


Leaves ; Life, Lives, &c. But this does not 


hap- 


Sa Mee 15. 
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happen, only when, by this Change, the Sound 
is more agreeable, and the Pronunciation more. 


eaſy. 
Brether 


Bureau 
Child 
Cherub 
Die 
Foot 
Gooſe 
Louſe 
( Mouſe 


Man 

Ox 

7 
Phenomenon 
Portmanteau 
Radias 
Tooth 
Woman 
CSeraph 


The Singular 
— A. 


Alſo the — 
acc: 


forms the J 


Brethren, or Brothers. | 


Bureaux 
Children 
Cherubim 
Find the Dice 
Plural in Feet 
Geeſe 
Lice 


ice 
Men 


Oxen 

Pence 

Phænomena 

Port manteaux 

Plural in Radi 
Teeth- 
Women 

© Seraphian 


/ 


The Nouns Deer, and yy are both Singu- 


lar and Plural. 


Some Nouns have no Singular: As, Alms, 
Bellows, Scifſars, Smeffers, Tongs, &c. 


Some others are without the Plural: As, Ava= 


rice, Barley, Gold, Pride, Silver, &c. 


* Note, French Nouns, ending in eau, always I 
abe by * K* . ä | 
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GENDER. 


THE Word Gender means Sex. Therefore 
There are two Genders ; namely, the Maſcu- 
line, and the Feminine. The Maſculine denotes 


the male Kind; and the Feminine the female 


Kind: As, Man, King, Bull, Cock, &c. are 
Nouns of the Maſculine Gender; and Woman, 


Queen, Cow, Hen, &c. are Nouns of the Femi- 


nine Gender. 

Thoſe Nouns, which imply Things without 
Life, or which are AlHract, are really of no Gen- 
der at all: As, a * a es a Pen, a King- 
dom, Wiſdom, 8c. * 

_ Grammarians indeed mention ſuch Nouns as 
being of the Neuter Gender; which they have 
conſidered as the third Gender, but very impro- 
perly; for the Word Newuter, fignifying Neither, 
imports a Negation of Gender. They are neither 
Male, nor Female . and of what Gender elſe 
could. Grammarians e ever dream? 

Thoſe therefore which are neither. M. 3 
nor Feminine, and conſequently exclude the Con- 


* Note, A Maſculine, or Feminine Termination, in 
Latin or Greek, cannot make any Word either Maſ- 
culine, or Feminine A. © Fitneſs” for Agreement can 
- never make the ſame Sex. 

5-4 ſideration 


Singular. 


CASES. : RO 


ſideration of Gender, may be called Nouns- 


Neuter, or ſimply Neæuter. 
By a Figure, however, the Sun i is conſidered 


as being of the Maſculine, and the Moon the Fe- 
minine Gender. Alſo the Church, Countries, Vir- 
zues, and Ships, are often ſpoken of as Feminine; 
and the Per/onification of Qualities and Things 
inanimate, not only makes the Style poetical, and 
rhetorical, but alſo, in ſome Caſes, beautiful and 
nervous. | f 
The Termination of ſome Nouns expreſſes their 
Gender: As, Actor, Afreſs; Heir, Heireſs ; 
Jew, Feweſs; Suitor, Suitreſs ; Traitor, D 
treſs ; Votary, Votareſs ;, &c. | 


CASES. 


CASES are Terms invented to expreſs the Re- 


lations of one Word to another; and, in ſome 
Languages, they moſtly ſhew the different End- 
ings of Nouns, Adjectives, and Pronouns. 


Here it may not be altogether unneceſſary to 
give ſome Account of the ſix Cafes : The, Nomi- 
native, the Genitive, the Dative, the es 
the Y ocative, the Ablative. 

Sce an Example; and let the Noun which is to 


be declined be a Pen : 
Nominative, a Pen Nominative, ; Pens 
= | Genitive, „a Pen], | Geaitive, of Pens 
> ) Dative, to a Pen Dative, - to Pens 
2) Accuſative, a Pen = Accuſative, Pens 
© | Vocative, O Pen! Vocative, O Pens! 
| Ablative, From Pens, 


Ablative, from a Pen. 
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62 8 CASES. 


But, in the Engliſh Language, every one of 
theſe Caſes cannot be neceſſary. Some indeed 
think theſe ſix needful in Engliſh, as well as in 
Latin; and, no Doubt, with much greater 
Judgement and Reaſon than thoſe Perſons who 
allow us one Caſe only, or than thoſe who ima- 
gine that 7wvo Caſes, the Nominative and the Ge- 
nitide, are all, that Engliſh Nouns afford. In 
this ſcanty Allowance, however, of the Genitive, 
or of the Nominative and Genitive only, there is 
no Propriety at ail; for what makes a Caſe? A 
particular Termination only? No ſurely; for 
then there can be no ſuch a great Number as / 
in Latin. Yet, whatſoever they may underſtand 
by a Caſe, it is certain, that none of thoſe, be- 
longing to the Latin, is, in that Language, un- 
neceſſary. 

The Vocative indeed ſeems quite as neceſſary 
in the Engliſh, as ever it could be in the Latin 
Tongue. Every Noun may undoubtedly be con- 
fidered as being in :me Caſe ; but, when we ſay, 
O Man! what art thou? the Noun Man can 
never, in the like Inftance, be properly called 
the Nominative Caſe : It is not Nominative ; nor 
is it really like any of the other four Caſes, which 
Prepoſitions may govern. Therefore the Englifh 
Language muſt have a Yocative Caſe. 
But, becauſe the Dative, the Accnſative, and 
the Ablative, not only all end alike, but alſo may 
be alike RE by Frag Hons, er may 8 
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rally be called the Objective Caſe. In ſhort, be- | 


| cauſe that Word which receives the Force or In- 
preſſion of a Verb or Prepgſition, may be conſi- 
dered as an Object, that may be ſtyled the O- 
jective; which may thus be repreſented by a 
Word that is made the Object of ſome Action. 


Whether what is here ſaid of the Caſes be 


ſtrictly philoſophical, or not, it is hoped, that 
this Method will render the Syntax much more 
eaſy and intelligible than it could be upon any 
other Plan. And although the Caſe, which is 


called the Objective may ſometimes be a little impre: 


perly fo called, yet this will not prove its Name to 
be abſurd ; for the ſame Objection may be made 
againſt . many of the Caſes uſed in the Latin 
Tongue; wherein the Accuſative, for Inſtance, 
does not always imply Acrisſation. Nor indeed, 
in its ſtead, can any Term be employed, which 
will not ſometimes be objectionable. Therefore 
this Name, which Dr. Lowth, and ſome others 
have given it, may {till be retained. 

Although the Origin of the Word Cafe, as it 
is explained by ſome Authors, may appear a little 
odd to ſome of the Learned; yet, what many 


Greek and Latin Grammarians have imagined ' 
concerning it, cannot here be altogether unwor- 


thy of our Notice. The Sign of the Nominative 


Caſe was a Line falling perpendicularly; and the | 
Signs of the other Cafes, differing from it, were a 
Liges falling a Hens we read of the 


ereft 
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ereF Caſe , and of the oblique + Caſes : And 


hence, it is imagined, they were called by this 


Name, which means Fajlings and an Enume. 
ration of theſe ſeveral Caſes, belonging to a 
Noun, was called a Declenſian. 


Example. 


la 


nat 


CASES. 


In the Englith Language a are four Caſes; 


namely, the Nominative, the Genitive, the 
Objective, and the Vocative. 


1, The Nominative is the Subject of the 
Verb, and is commonly ſet before it; 


ſimply expreſſing ſomething: As, Man 
ſins. 
2, The Genilive implies Poſſe Mon on * or Pro- 


perty : As, Man's Virtde. 

3. The Objefive is naturally followed by 
Verbs or Prepoſitions; which paſs to 
Nouns and Pronouns, or fall upen them, 


* Note, It was formerly a vulgar Error to ſuppoſe, 
that the 3 of the Genitive repreſented hit It neither 
denotes his, nor her : Such Expreſſions, as Fohn his 
Book, CHRIST his Sake, &c. are abſurd, Its 
| Meaning may be otherwiſe expreſſed by the Prepo- 
ſition of: As, the Virtue of Man, And (Dr. 
Lowth obſerves) * GOD's Grace” [5. e. the Grace 
of God] * was formerly written Godis Grace; we 
now always ſhorten it with an Apoſtrophe ; often 


very improperly, when we are obliged to pronounce 


it fully; as, Thomas's Book: That is, Thomacsis 
Book, not Thomas his Book, as it is commonly ſup- 


poſed.” Hence the Apoſtrophe ſhews, that the i is 


left out; and conſequently, that the 7 is the Con- 
traction of ic. | 
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_ 
th. _ 


as their Objed : As, I love Learning, 
Literature is an Object which my Mind 
purſues. | 
5 The Vocative denotes a Calling to ſome 


Perſon, or Thing : As, © Man! 


ml ©  _ tt. 


Singularly- 


1 

lows 

DECLENSIONS ox NOUNS. my ( 

| | WEE ſome 

Examples. Os! 

| | | the . 

2-\ Nom. Scholar ), ( Nom. Scholars TEE 

= ) Gen. a Scholar's* (= Gen. Scholars tf ite; 

=} Oe. a Scholar ( 5 ) ObjefF. Scholars b 

© | Peat, O Scholar J* CVocat. O Scholars! 

Nom. a Child J Nom. Children | 

Jen. a Child's (S) Gen. Children's Al 

2 Object. a Child (] Ohe. Children 7 N 

a 

& C/Yox. O Child!” 2 O Children! 3 

$i Ad 

* + "BY In the Si;zular, when a Noun ends in, ſame 
ſometimes an Apaſtropbe, without the Addition of | 

| another s, expreſſes the Genitive : As, * Bleſſed are 

; they that are perſecuted for Righteouſneſs Sake: * 

And to Plurali, thus ending, no other 5 muſt ever be ¶ denot 

added as the Sign of the Genitive; but, in Proſe (hine, 

after ſuch Proper Names as end in s or x, to exprelt for, d 

#218 Caſe, an g ſhould always be added. ue nc 


Let 
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Let the Noun Ox alſo be declined with the 
Addition of my. 
(Nm. my Ox Nom. my Oxen 
£ ) Gen. my Ox's Gen. my Oxen's 
 ) Object, my Ox | = | Object. my Oxen 
@ LVec. O my Ox! JS (Ve. Ormy Oxen! 


The laſt Example may be illutrated; as fol- 


lows: My Os feeds in the Meadow; I know 


my Ox 8 Worth; I will ſhortly kill my Ox : but, 
ſome Miſchief befalling him, I exclaim, O my 


0s! In which Inſtance, the Figure 1 ſhews 
the Nominative ; 2 the Genitive; 3 the Objec- 
vive; and 4 the Vocative. In the Plural, the 
like may be ſaid of Oxen. | 


ADJECTIVES. | 
ADFECTIFES are Epithets, or Words added 


u Nouns, in order to expreſs ſome Property, 
or Accident, which appertains to them. 

Adjectives may be divided into three Sorts ; ; 
en Nominal, Verbal, and Numeral ; or thoſe 


— 


* Note, Some, wl o tell us, that the AdjeQive 
denotes a © Quality, very improperly call mine, 
thine, thy, my, her, &. Pronominal Adjefives ;" 
for, denoting neither a Quality, nor an Accident, they 
we no Sort of Adliedtives at all ; As, thine Honour, 
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relating to Nouns, thole pertaining to 7 1757 and 


thoſe expreſſive of Number. 

mm}: - Abftra& 2 tall, preverful, 3 2 Talniſt, Pu- 
= ks S beautiful, &C. 8 ery, Heiut ' 
= 2 Material Hou y, fery, = &c, 
82 Lon, &c. By Stone, Fir, 
212 8 CF, &, 
— > Ty 2 
— - hy 
2 1 Active commanding, Ke | .S_ 
> 2 or commanded, &c. 3 4 Command, 
2 | 's CPaſive, | when they do not = &c. 
8 relate to Time. _ * 

7 53S | OY 

E 8 Cardinal 5 —_ —_ threes [x Number 
— or = or 

z (5 <} A. fa, (8 0 

| — Q Ordinal. 4 * E Order. 
— | | 


Jo this laſt Claſs may be added the AdjeCtire 
all; which implies Univer/ality; and likewiſe 
the Indefinite Ad jectives, many, ſome, feu, and 
ſeveral ; for they may denote a Number, and are 
as really Adjeives, as thoſe which are * 
called Numeral. 

The young Learner may know an Adjetre 
* bag a Noun, by the Addition of another Mun; 
for Fineneſi Houſe, Excellence Horſe, Piety Man, 
Badneſs Pen, &c. is Nonſenſe ; but the Ag 
tives, which are expreſſive of theſe Qualities, may, 


that is, the Honour of thee, namely, of A— Z—: 
They are properly Pronouns. But an Adjefive maſ 
expreſs a Nualicy belonging to that Noun: As 
great Honour; i. e. an Honour that has Greatn/ 


. to it. 


with 


# 


nennen,, + & 


Us 
with Propriety, be added to theſe ſeveral Nouns : 
| As, a fine Houſe, an excellent Horſe, a pious Man, 
and a bad Pen. 

Hence it is moſt evident, that the Adjectives 
themſelves are not the Names of either Perſons or 
Things, and that, conſequently, they cannot, 
without Abſurdity, be called Nouns. In ſhort, 
two Sorts of Words cannot be more different 
from each other, than the Adjective is from the 
Subſtantive. 

Latin Grammarians therefore, in claſſing them 
together, as both making but one Part of Speech, 
have done improperly ; As well might they have 
called Participles Nouns alſo. How common 
ſoever the Term “ Noun Adjefive” may be, it is 
as really ridiculous, as Verb Adverb, or Adverb 
Verb. 


Adjectives, however, are ſometimes called 


Adnouns ; and, when they are neceſſary to ſhew 
the full Meaning of a Subſtantive, this Term 
does not ſeem improper: As, the Humming 
Bird; which is but the Name of one Species of 
the feathered Tribe. 

Although Adjectives muſt undoubtedly be 
conſidered as being in the Caſes of their Subſtan- 
tires, yet neither their Caſes, Numbers, nor 
Genders, are expreſſed by a different Ending *. 


But 


* Note, When one is uſed indefinitely with Reſpect 
to Perſons, it has not the Nature of an Adjective, 
but 
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But becauſe iſdom, Goodneſs, Beauty, &c. 
may belong to ſome Perſons more than to others; 
for one may be wiſe, good, or Beautiful; another 
may be wiſer, better, or more beautiful, and ano- 
ther may be the 20%, the bet, or the mo/? beau. 
ziful ; therefore Adjectives admit of a Variation 
as to the Degrees, in which they denote ſome 


Quality or Accident. 


' DEGREES or COMPARISON. 


WHEN an AdjeQtive fimply expreſſes ſome 
Quality, without relating to any Perſon or Thing 
that may have the ſame in a different Degree, it 
is called the Poſitive: As, grave, mild, ftraight, 
When it is expreſſive of the ſame in a greater 
Degree, it is called the Comparative: As, graver, 
milder, firaighter. And, when an Adjective ex- 
preſſes a Quality as appertaining to ſomething in 
the greateſt Degree, it is called the Superlative: 
As, graveſt, mildiſſ, Araighieſt. 

The Generality of Grammarians tell us of three 
Degrees of Compariſon; though ſome Philo- 
logers have affirmed, that the Poſitive is no De- 
gree. Three States may indeed be admitted; 
but the Pgſtive, expreſſing the AdjeQive's /implc 


but is the Sub/fitute of a Noun : As, one's Honour; 
one hears, &c. that is, indefinitely, a * s Honour; 
A Perſon hears, &c. 
| Forks, 


th n 
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"RED 4: 


by Grammarians, very improperly ſtyled a Degree. l 

However, altogether indefinite are the Degrecs 
of more or leſs, which may be expreſſed by com- 1 
paring Perſons or Things with one another: a 
As, a Star is a glericus Object; the Sun is much 1 
more glorious than a Star; but 600 is incompa- 1 a 
rably more glorious than the Sun: A Tree is a Wil 
great Deal higher than many Things on Earth; __ aa 
the Clouds may be higher than a Tree; the Stars = 
we higher than the Clouds; but Paradiſe, the 
third Heaven, is higher than the Stars. Such 
Expreſſions, as theſe, cannot juſtly be called in- 
accurate; for they ſeem, with Propriety, to ex- 
preſs human Thoughts; which ſurely is the End 
of human Language. In ſeveral Perſons com- 
pared together, we may, no Doubt, find: many 
different Degrees of Wiſdom ; and, perhaps, one 
of them may be ſaid to be handſome, another 
bmdſomer, and another the hand/ome/? ; but one 
ellewhere may be hand/zmer than the handſome}. 
In ſhort, Degrees of Compariſon may be infinite. 
But no more need be mentioned as belonging to 
any Grammar than two And theſe are the Com- 
farative, and the Superlative Degrees. 

Adjectives may be compared by more and moſt ; 
and the Comparative and Superlative are always 
ſormed from the Poſitive. By prefixing the | 
Adverb more, we make it Comparative ; and by WES 
adding ng, we form the Superlative: ; As, noble, g 

\ 5 more 
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more noble, moſt noble. Indeed there are many 
Adjectives which ſhould always be compared by 
the Adverbs, more, moſt, or very; even all ſuch 
as do not eaſily admit of the Comparative and 


Superlative Termination. Such are all Adjectiyes 


of more than two Syllables, and many others; 
which, by being compared without theſe Ad. 


verbs, would evidently make a harſh and diſa- 


greeable Sound. By this Conſideration, the 
Learner may know when to uſe this Mode of 


. Compariſon. | 


But Adjectives of one Syllable, when they end 
in a Conſonant, are generally compared by er 


and t; or by adding r and //, when they end in 
e: As, long, longer, longeſt; woiſe, wiſer, wiſeſt, 


Alſo Adjectives of two Syllables, when they 
end in y, or le after a Mute; and thoſe whole 
final Syllable is emphatic, do properly admit 
theſe Terminations ; but the y muſt be changed 


into i: As, eaſy, eafter, egſigſt; able, abler, ableſt ; 


genteel, genteeler, genteeleſi. Many other Diflyl- 
lables may be thus compared. 


Some AdjeQtives, ending in , and derived 


from others, with which they have ſome Compa- 
riſon, do not admit either the Comparative or 
Superlative Degree: As, blackiſh, ſaltiſh, whitiſh; 
that is, ſomewhat black, ſomewhat (or a little ) ſalt, 


a little white ; and therefore 4% than the Poſitives 
black, alt, white, 


But 
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Nouns, may be compared by more and mo? ; As, 
faliſh, more fooliſh ; roguiſb, more roguiſh ;, &c. 
that is, in the Comparative, more * a Fool, 
more like a Rogue, &c. 


Double Comparatives, or 3 


talleſt“; which are common ang the 
illiterate Vulgar. 

Likewiſe thoſe Adjectives, which in 
themſelves expreſs a Superlative Senſe, can- 
not, with Propriety (except in Poetry +) 
take either the Comparative or the Super- 


A few AdjeCtives, which have moſt at the 
End of them, expreſs a Superlative Signification : 
As, foremoſt, hindmoſt, nethermoſt, pg, under- 
, uppermoſt, uttermgſt. 


deriptures; and, with peculiar Propriety, may this 
or dbl Superlative be applied to that Almighty Being, 
b; {Who is “ higher than the Higheſt,” and whom no 
lt, Language can juſtly deſeribe! : | 


es Wi Poetry indeed may claim the Licence of uſing 


chief and © extremeft ;** which are here conſiderd 
v improper Superlatives. 


In 


But thoſe that end in ih, and are derived from 


ue ungrammatical: As, more wiſer, moſt 


lative Termination: As, chief,” extreme; 
which, in Proſe, muſt never be compared. 


Note, Malt Pigheft js indeed uſed in the 
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In brief, all thoſe Adjectives, which have 2 
Senſe as extenſive as poſſible; and thoſe which 
expreſs definite Number, or Quantity; becauſe 
they admit not of more or leſr, have 2 to do 
with Degrees of Compariſon. 

It remains to be remarked, that ſome Adjec- 


tives have the Comparative and Superlative De- 


grees formed in an irregular Manner: As, 
| Pe. | Comp. WT Super 1. 
Bad ö ( worſe .C worſt 
Good þ forms 5 better and 4beſt 
Little | leſs ® leaſt t 


But 


Late ; later 8 2 laſt 595 e 
Near) & [nearer 85 17 next d 5 ( (neareſt 


* Note, Leffr is, no Doubt, ungrammatical; and 
« worſer”” ſeems leſs proper {till ; though only be- 


cauſe we have not ſo frequently met with it, other- 


wiſe it would no more offend our Ears than leer; 
for they are both alike double Comparatives. 

+ Left is a Conjunction; ; and, being derived from 
the Saxon Leped, is moſt properly written without 


the a. Therefore the Superlative leaſt is not a wrong | 
Spelling, as ſome have imagined. 


+ The Difference betwixt latter and later ſeems, 28 
follows : Latter PRE reſpects Order; but later | re 
lates to TIN. | 
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PRONOUNS. © 5 
N. B. The Superlative is uſed in two different 
Senſes of Compariſon : In the one, we may add 
the Indefinite Article a, and very may be uſed 
inſtead of m2; but, in the other, the Definite 
Article the, and generally the Prepoſition of, or 
among, muſt be employed: As, Dr. Horne was 
a very l. learned (or a moſt learned) Biſhop ; De- 
moſthenes was the moſt famous Orator of (or 
among the Greeks, In which Example, that 
pious Biſhop of Norwich is not compared with * 
other Prelates; nor is it therefore intimated, 
that he was the moſt learned of the Biſhops; and, if 
we had ſaid, that Demoſthenes was a very famous 
Orator, he would not have been directly com- 
pared with other Orators ; but, with equal Pro- 
priety, we may ſay, Demoſthenes was the mf 
famous Grecian Orator, or the * famous Orator 


ef Greece, 


PRONOUNS frequently relate to ſome 
Wt 7rcceding Sublantive, which is therefore 
; aalled the Antecedent. 

They are generally ſuppoſed to be the Repre 
18 ſeutativet, or the Subſtitutes of Nouns ; and many 
e of them are evidently of this Character; bot 


lome are Definitives,. and always refer to Sub- 
lantives ' expreſſed, or underſtood: As, ric, 


*. | | * 2 | thaty.. 
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that, theſe, &c. They differ from the Definite 
Article, however, not only in being expreſlive l, 

of Number, but alſo in being capable of ſtanding [ 
alone ; and thoſe, which are Adjectitious, are, ar 0 
ts the peculiar Senſe of Adjeives, quite unlike * 
them. 

Thoſe 8 which cally ſupply the Place 

of Subſtantives, renew the Idea of Nouns, and 5 

f prevent their difagreeable Repetition: As, in- 
fead of a Name, I, you, he, ſbe, &c. may be th 
conveniently ſubſtituted. | 
But, befides the Numbers, Genders, and Caſe, 

the Perſons are alſo to be conſidered. * 

The Pronoun J is called the Firſt Per- 1 


en; thon, the Second; he, the 7. bird: 
And the Plural of theſe Perſons i is we, Ye, 


they. 

The Firſt being the Perſon freaking of himſe eh, 
and the Second being the Perſon ſpoken to, their 
Sex is ſuppoſed to be known ; and therefore they 
are not marked by any Diſtinction to expreſs 
their Gender. But the Third Perſon being the 
Perſon, or Thing ſpoken of, may be abſent and 
unknown; and' therefore, that this Perſon may 
have the Sex expreſſed, in the Singular, he is 
uſed to denote the Maſculine, ſbe to expreſs the 
Feminine; and it denotes the Neuter, or no Gen- 
der at all, implying, that the Thing ſpoken of is 
conſidered as being of neither Sex. E 
. . he 
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is and theſe denote Nearneſs ; that and 
tboſe imply Difance : Of a Book near me, 


WW 1 may fay, bis. Book; but of one further 
off, I ſay, at Book: The/e is the Plural 
„of is; and 72/7 is the Plural of that. 


Theſe, and a Variety of Pronouns, are gene- 
rally expreſſive of the Third Perſon; which indeed 
may be applicable to any Noun ; but although 
the Fir, and the Second Perſon , may be made 

the 


Mete, In ſpeaking to one Perſon, we uſe the 
Second Perſon Plural Ton, inſtead of the Singular 
Thou. Cuſtom has introduced this Mode of Ad- 
dreſs ; though, ſtrictly ſpeaking, it is impreper; for, 
although Te is not uſed for the Pronoun Jou, yet 
You is as much the Second Perſon Plural, as Te. It 
is true, in Contempt, or great Familiarity, we often. 

, uſe the Second Perſon of the Singular; but, unleſs 

r it can be ſuppoſed, that we own Man as greater 

than the Almighty, this is not a ſufficient Proof. 

7 WI fiat we uſe 77 ou as a Token of Reſpect, or Honour, 

hewn to the Perſon to whom we ſpeak ; for, 

4 what is unaccountable, in ſpeaking to the Great 

: GOD, we make uſe of Thou, the very ſame Pronoun 

7 that we uſe in contemptuous and familiar Language 

* WY The Quakers indeed, pretending to imitate the ſerip- 

e tural Style, make uſe of Thou, when they addreſs 8 

"" WW *crfon ; yet they ſpeak what is neither ſcriptural, 

15 WF vor r grammatical when they gravely put Thee in its 

E 3 - | Stead... 
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78 DIVISION or PRONOUNS, 


the Subject of Diſcourſe, yet they muſt not be 
confounded together : As, for Inſtance, one may 
ſay, I am he; or, you are the Man; but either, 
Jam thou, or, thou art I, would be nonſenſical. 


| DIVISION OF PRONOUNS. 


The EM. may be divided into 1 Sorts ; 
and theſe are the Perſonal, Relative, Demonſtra- 
tive, Poſſeſſive, Diſtributive, and Indefinite. 

1. The Perſonals are, I, thou, you, he, ſbe, aue, 
ge, they; and, becauſe they are not derived 
from others, they are alſo called Prinitiue 
Pronouns. 

[ 2. The Relatives are, who, that, which *, what; 


and, when any one of theſe is uſed in aſking 


a 9 it is called an Interrogative. 


Stead. But, as this Sort of Addreſs, in uſing Tou 


for Thou, is quite innocent; it is not worth our while 


to try to perſuade Mankind to ſpeak otherwiſe : nor 
can we therefore, in ſpeaking to a Perſon, always 
uſe Thou, without being Singular in Vain. a 
* Note, The Relative 20h is Maſculine, or Femi. 
nine; but which is Neuter. Therefore 2 is pro- 
perly uſed when we ſpeak of ' Perſons ; but which 
- ſhould relate to Things only. That, however, is ap- 
plicable to both Perſons and Things; but what im- 
- Plies that which ; and the Pronoun that can never 
Jy 15 [EI | pro- 


—— 


3. The 
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3- The Demonſtrati ve Pronouns are thoſe which 
are ſet before Nouns, in order to point them 
out particularly: As, this, that, the other, and 
ſame. a | 

4. The Peſſeſſives, which expreſs their Nature 
by their Name, are * my, mine, thy, thine +, 
his, her, our, your, their. 

5. The Diftributive Pronouns are thoſe which 
diſtribute ſeveral Perſons, or Things, indivi- 
dually : Such are each, either, and every. But, 

6. The Indefinite Pronouns are thoſe which ex- 
preſs ſomething indefinitely: As, whoever, 
whatever, Sever, Kc. 


. — — Dot 2 iſ n 2 * . aan 8 : = . = 
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properly ſupply the Place of both the Relative and 
the Antecedent. | 

The Suljundive Pronoun, which ſome ſpeak of, is 

: certainly Relative; and it ſupplies the Place of both 
a Copulative Conjunction, and a Perſonal Pronoun : As, 

this is a Pronoun which is ſubjoined for two Words. 

| In this Inftance, which ſupplies the Place of and u; 
for the Sentence may be reſolved, as follows: This 
Subjuuctive is a Pronoun; and it is ſubjoined for two 
| Words. N : 

|  * Thoſe, which are derived from others, may alſo , 
| be called Derivative Pronouns : As, our's, your's, &c. 
| N. B. Mine and hine, inſtead of my and thy, may 
| be uſed befyre ſuch Nouns, as begin with a Feel, 
or þ filent : As, mine Arm; thize Heir; &c. 
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| „ and Self, (or the Plural, which is 


_ Setves ) are added to Paſſeſſi ves, in order to ex- 
_ preſs them the more particularly, and emphati- 
. cally: As, mine own Hand wrote it; that is, 
none elſe did it; I did it myſelf. Thus are thoſe 
Pronouns formed, which are called Reciprocal : 
As, ſhe hurt . herſelf; he injured himſelf; they 
tormented themſelves : Where herſelf, himſelſ, 


and themſelves, are Reciprocal Pronouns. But, 


becaufe ſuch are alfo really Perſonal, they are 
not here mentioned as a diſtinct Claſs. 


* Note, Own is a Ferbal Adjeftive, which comes 
from to own: Mine own Father, means the Father 
that is owned [ claimed, or poſſeſſed] by me. Own, 
however, or even Self, is ſometimes uſed as a Noun ; 
but Self, or Selves, when it is joined to a Poſſeſſivt, 
mult be conſidered as a Part of the Pronoun, And 

+ Herſelf, himſelf, ourſelves, yourſelves, and them: 
felves, may be uſed in the Nominative, as well as in 
the Objective Caſes. But 

Ourſelf, being the Singular and Plural added toge- 
ther, muſt be improper, except to the King in th; 
Council: Indeed it is pecuhar to the Royal Style. 

However, yourſelf, which has the Plural and Sin. 
" gular united. together, is commonly uſed inſtead of 


8 ; * it 1s * improper. 


DECLEN: 


Pe. 


| DECLENSIONS' or PRONOUNS. 
The Per/onel Pronouns are thus declined: 


_ ' Perſon 


me ® 


19:7) (1 mine : 
PALS Slim f TEN 
3 TT Z he, ſhe, it his, her 's, its . © 7 


her, it 
9 212 ( we - = our's us 
: 2 5 5 5 Fee Or you © {rows = you - 
34 they their's IJ Cthem. 


The Meaning of which is, that the Firſt Per- 


fon Singular, in the Nominative, is I; the Ge- 


nitive, mine; the Objective, me: Likewiſe, that 
the Second Perſon Singular, in the Nominative, . 
is thou ;, the Genitive, bine; &c.. The like is 
obſervable in the Plural. 

The Relative who is alike i in both Numbers. 
nd is thus deelined: 


| Singular K f Nom. J 20 b 


and Gen. whoſe 
Plural ( Object. } whom. 


Which, that, and what, have no Variation in the - 


( 


ſveral Caſes, except whoſe ; which is ſometimes 


uſed as relative. to * and may therefore be 


* Note, Where the Yocative can be admitted it 
ends like the Nominative: As, 0 thou But Pro- 


douns ſeldom have a Yocative Caſe. . | « 
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82 VERBS. 


the Genitive of EY but of which, or where of, 
is more generally employed. 
N. B. Others, muſt not, like 485 be added 
to a Subſtantive; for others muſt never be uſed 
but as the Subſtitute of a Nown Plural : As, herein 
we do not differ from other Men: : Others have 
een a ſame. 


, n VERBS. 
THERB- -are three Kinds . of Verbs ; 
namely, Active, Paſſive, and Neuter, 
A Ferb+ Active aſſerts an Action; and 
- implies ſome Perſon, or Thing, acling 
upon ' ſomething: As, I ; thou 
fArrikeſt. 
A Ferb'Paffre expreſles an AQion re- 
' ceived; and denotes, that ſome Perſon, or 
Thing, is acted upon by ſomething : As, 
thou art ftricken. 


VWote, The Sub/tantive Verb, to be, (J am, (hou 
art, he ir, &c.) though. of a peculiar Character, is cer. 
tainly neither Adive, nor Paſſive.; and is conſequent?) 
Neuter. Hence it cannot frogery be conſidered as 
| difting Kind of Yerts. 

+ Verbum---2be * aid: As, . think, Te 
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Paſſive Form ®, can they rey be e into 
Paſſives. Examples: You: ſee a Tree; he follows 
a Bird; the Tree /ives ; the Bird flies. Here ſee 
and follows are Verbs Tranſitive; but lives and 
flies are Verbs Intranſitive. When Verbs of this 
latter Sort are, in particular Phraſes, divefted of 
the Intranſitive Character, they belong to the 
former Claſs of Active Verbs: As, it is your 
Duty to /ive a pious Life. The Conſtruction, in 
any other Inſtance, will ſhow the proper Cha- 
rater of a Verb. And by the Action, which 
Intranſitives expreſs, they are always diſtinguiſh- 
able from Neuters. 
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VERBS Intranſtive and Neur. 


AS a Neuter Verb expreſſes neither Action nor 
Paſſion, Grammarians and Lexicographers do 
myſt abſurdly call Intranſitive Verbs Neuter. No 
leſs ridiculouſly ſhould we ſpeak, if we ſhould 
affirm, that there is no Aion in running, flying, 
walking, &c. or, that a Man i is no more in ". 


Note, The Intranſitives, which, in the like Sig 
nification, are uſed both in the Actiye and the Paſſive - *- 1 
Form, are, come, fall, go, riſe, grow,, &c. as, I am. 
eme; thou art fallen; he is gone 3; ĩt is rin; we are 1 0 
grown. Which ſeveral Senſes the Active Form willx, 
expreſs : As, I have come; thou baft fallen ; he has GS 0 
gone ; it has riſen ; we have grown, 80 that theſe 
Verbs are ſtill Idive Intrunſſriver. g 


* 


| VERBS. 


| Action when he labours, runs, or li, "5 he 


is when he refts, fits, or fand | 
Neiter Verbs cannot be made AFive; nor in- 


deed muſt AfFive Verbs ever be conſidered 28 


Neuter. Therefore to lie (to be in a recumbent 
Poſture] can never, without Abſurdity, be ſup- 
plied by 7o lay, or to place: When a Perſon i; 


Proſtrate upon the Ground, we muſt not ſay he 
| lays, but he lier; for to ſay, he lays, or he laid, 


is as much as to ſay, he places, or he placed. 


| N. B. The Verbs # come, to: fall, &c. al 
though they are commonly called  Neuters, arc 


moſt evidently Intranſitives : When a Man come; 
he is certainly in Action. If the Learner will but 
carefully attend to the Meanings of a few of each 
Sort of Verbs, the. real Difference may be plain 
to. him. 


| Pail \. 
* Ne | abide 
8 breathe "$3 | * | 
J. Toy chat | 25 depend 
% 1 Na >) * 1 | 
. * wrifh . 7 fer 
| U/brive 4 x6 
ſaligbt "conſift 
bo tare dwell 
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. fv VER BS, 
VERBS aflime the various Accidents of Dis | 
ſons, N umbers, Tenſes, and Moods. 

In each Number (the Singular and the Plural) 
there are three Perſons belonging to the Verbs; 
and, in this Reſpect, my accord with the Per- 
ſonal Pronouns. 

The Infinitive is the Root from which all the 
various Parts of the Verb are derived. |, 

From the Firft Perſon, however, of the Singu- 
lar are all the other Perſons formed. When it 
ends in the Vowel e, the Second Perſon Singular 
is formed by adding /, and the Third Perſon 
ſingular, by adding 25, or s : As, from 1 love, 
is derived thou love; he /oveth, or loves. But 
when the Firſt Perſon Singular ends in o, the 

Second Perſon Singular is then formed by the 
Addition of ef; and the Third Perſon Singular 


by adding eth, or er. As, echo, echoeft, echoorh, 


or echoes ; 29, gos goerb, or goe f. When the 
latter Syllable of the Firſt Perſon Singular is em- 
phatic, and the Verb ends in a Conſanant, to form 
the Second and Third Perſons Singular (except 
in the Third Perſon ending 1 in s 7 that Confonant” 


muſt be doubled. As, foretet , foretel J oft foretel leth, 4 9 ö 
or foretel c; excel, excel left, excelleth, or excels.;. 60 
Forget, 
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fre, , forger'uf, forget'eth, or forgets. lader 


ſome Verbs, which end in a Conjonant, without Par, 
having it emphatic, have nevertheleſs the Conſo- | 
nant doubled : As, counſel, counſelle , eounſelleth, 72 
or counſels ; wor pip wworſhippeſt, worſbippeth, or Ml . 
 +wor/hips. But in theſe, and all thoſe Words, ; 1 
which are derived from Counſel and Morſbip, I 
- + Cuſtom has introduced a great Impropriety ; for ” 
neither the Pronunciation, nor Analogy, can 10 
juſtify the Doubling of the Conſonant when the 1 
Syllable is nat emphatic. In other Verbs, which IK 


end in a Confonant, and they which do not re- 

quire the Streſs of the Voice to be laid on that Con- 

ſenant, the Second Perſon Singular is formed by 

adding eff to the Firft ; and the Third Perſon 

Singular takes the Addition of eth, 4, or always 
es in thoſe that end either in 5s or x. When y 

follows a Conſonani, but is not followed by z, in 

the Formation of the Second and Third Per/ont 

Singular, it muſt be changed into i; and the 

Third Perſon Singular muſt end in zes : In other 

Inſtances, either ww, or y, requires but the Addi- | 
tion of in the Second Perſon 3 and A: 
or 5, in the Third. 


Faricut 
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Various en in which the Atitinat 
Part is printed in Italics : 


Fir Perſon. 


1 ſpeak 
| The 


- wa 

I beat 
l ſmite 
: delay 


cry 
I brew , 
I woo 
Itry 
lam þ 


| 


| 


thou delay 


Second Perſon ird Perſon. 
{thou ſpeak | Phe ſpeaketh, or ſpeaks 
| thou paſſz | he paſſeth, or paſles - 
thou fix⸗ I he fixetb, or fixes 
1 thou put zeft he put. teth, or puts 
thou ſit 7 he ſit tetb, or ſits 


thou beate/? ® he beateth or beats 
thou ſmiteſt 4 he ſmiteth, or ſmites 
he delayeth, or delays 
thou cry [ he crytb, or cries 


thou brewe he breweth, or brews 

thou wooef he wooeth, or wooes 

thou trieft he trieth, or tries. 

thou art Theis 
TENSES. 


The Word 7. enſe 1 means Time. 
Becauſe an Action, which a Verb may 
affirm, may be conſidered as doing, done, 


or to be done; therefore there are three 


3 Note, When a Conforiant i is not doubled, it is be- 
cauſe it is not emphatic ; or elſe ends in x. 


+ The Subfantive Verb is formed in a peculiar 
Manner; and the three 8 Plural end alike. But | 


in other Verbs, 


N. B. The Perfons Plural all ed like the Fit 


Perſon Singular : As, we ſpeal, ye ſpeak, they * 
We paſs, ye hal, och bak? e. 
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par ticular Diſtinctions of Time the Pre. 


ſent, the Preterit, or Paſt, and the Future. cul 
The Preſent Tenſe denofes the Time Pre- | 
ſent : As, I read the Grammar. for 
The Peterit, (that is, Paſt) expreſſes 2 
the Time which is paſt : As, I came hither ay 
to learn. 78 
And the Future 7. 2 denotes the Tine Joy 
which is to come: As, I ſhall die. Cor 
But Note, Every one of theſe three Tenſes may be ti 
underſtood as two-fold ; for an Action, or Thing, and 
may be conſidered as now /mperfe, but perhaps con- ¶ can 
tinuing, or as now Perſeded; alſo as Imperſed, ſoue Wil wil 
Time ago, if not then in Continuance, or as then Per- nan 
fefted ; and likewiſe as to begin, or continue, and to be WF the 
T Inperſeũ in ſome Time Future; or, laſtly, as then L Wi - 
ſome Time to come] to be Completed: Therefore there fo , 
are, at leaſt, fix Tenſes : namely, the Preſent [mper: wo 
fea, the Preſent Perſed, the Paſt Imperſed, the Paſt 1 
Perſed, the Future Imperſed, and the Future Pere. þ any 
Of theſe fx Texſes the learned Dr. Clarke, in his \ 
Notes on Homer, did indeed treat ingeniouſly,; and, wo 
after him, they were recommended to the Attention (the 


of the Public by the famous Dr. Lowth. However, call, 
this Account of the Teuſes is evidently imperſed; for Wl the 
here is no Diſtinction made betwixt thoſe that are I 
Definite, and thoſe which are ndefinite ; nor does the Wi is n. 
Term Paſt Perfet ſufficiently diſtinguiſh the Preter- 
Pluper fett from that which is imply Preterit. 
. There - 
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Therefore the Ten/es muſt yet be more ues | 


cularly deſcribed. - | 

The Preſent Time may be expreſſed indefinitely ; 
for we may ſpeak of a Thing which is not merely 
nw, but at any Time, true; or, by the Word 
maketh we may expreſs an Action which is now 
a performing, and yet is never done, but may be 
always a doing : As, true Religion aforde-h real 
Joys; and, “ A merry Heart mateth a cheerful 
Countenance.” For, fince the Creation of 
Man, there never was a Time when true Devo- 


tun was incapable of giving the greateſt Pleaſures; 


and it can never ceaſe to make a Man happy ; nor 
can the Time ever be, when Gladneſs of Heart 
will not naturally diſplay itſelf in his Counte- 


nance. In all general Maxims, in which we uſe 


the Preſent Tenſe, we nevertheleſs ſpeak of Time 
indefinitely : As, * a Man's Manners commonly 
ſhape his Fortune.” In which Inſtance, and 


every other of the like Nature, we affirm what 


is generally true, and conſequently uſe the Pre- 
ſent Time in a general Manner. This Tenſe may 
therefore, be called the Aorift of the Preſent z or 
(the Word Aoriſt ſignifying LDrdefrnite ) it may be 


called the Aoriſtical Preſent z which, as well as 


the Preſent Definite, denotes incomplete Action. 
Moreover, we may ſpeak of an Action which 
is not 11970 a doing, but which is to commence im» 
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 mediately: As, I am about to read. Here, in 
order to expreſs a Futurity, which will begin 
immediately, the Preſent is united with the 
Future; for I am denotes the Time preſent, and 
about to read is expreſſive of a Time to come. This 
_ Tenſe, as to the Time, is indeed Definite ; but, 
as to the Action, it is incomplete ; and, borrowing 
three Latin Words which fignjfy a /iizle before 
the Future, we may call it Patulo-ante-Futy. 
rum. : | | 


| Likewiſe, we may ſpeak of an Action which 


in ſome Time paſt was to commence immediate- 
iy: As, I was about to read . Here Faſt Tine is 
united with a Futurity which was near, or ready 
70 begin; and therefore this may be called Pre- 
teritum-cum-Futuro, that is, Paff with Future. 
Whatever moſt Grammarians may have ſaid to 
the Contrary, neither this Tenſe, nor the'laſt (if 
I miſtake not) can, with any Propriety at all, be 
called Faulo-peſſ. Future, or a little after the Fu- 
ture: Surely the Action expreſſed is not a little 
after the Future. Nor (in my Apprehenſion) 
does that Paulo-pofl- Futurum, which is found in 
the Paſſive Verbs of the Greeks, anſwer to either 


„Mn ayur—Lefurus ſym. Au bout---at tht 
Point, or Beginning : I am at the Point of reading ; 

4. e. ready to begin immediately. | 
+ Eparhaey N- Lecturus eram. 


ol 
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of theſe two Phraſes To But, if I ſay, I Ball be 
about to read, or ſpeak of ſomething which is 0 


Paul-poſt-Future. As the Meaning, however, 
of this Tenſe may, in the Engliſh (after the 


to the Future ſuch Adverbs, as immediately, 
quickly, ſoon, & c. we do not uſe ſuch a Phraſe, 
us ſhall be about to read, or I ſhall be about to be 
katen, Therefore the Engliſh Grammar can- 
not well admit the Faule: pal. Futurum as a diſtinct 


Tenſe. ; 


dy Wi nite and Indefinite : As, I ſhall dine with you ſome 
Time, but not to-morrow ; for I ſpall be writing 
r. vhilſt you dine. In which Example, I foall dine, 


and I ſhall be <oriting, relating to the Time ex- 
preſſed [wwhilft you dine] is Definite, What refers 
to no particular Period of Time to come, but is 
our Duty at all Times, muſt be Indefinite; and 
therefore legiſlative Sentences are commonly ex- 


Halt do no Murder; thou ſhalt not fleal. But, 
Further, the Paſt Tenſe may really be conſi- 
tered as four-fold ; for an Action paſt may be 


n Tuba ignifies, aoriflically, 1 ſhall. be beaten ; 
but Tropa (the Paulo-peſt-Futurum) denotes, L 


Aion, which will dle follow the Future. - 


— 


N e 2 N 


begin immediately after the Future, that is the 


Manner of the Hebrews) be expreſſed by joining 


Again, the Future Imperfe may be both Defi- 


not referring to any particular Time, is Aoriſtical; 


preſſed by the Aoriflical Futyre: As, © thou. 


Hall be beaten immediately, and refers to a Futurity of 


I 20 ſpoken 
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| ſpoken of not only as Perfect, and as to Time 
Definite and Indefinite, or as Imperfe?, conti. 
nuing in a certain Time; but alſo as complete] 
and paſt before another Action, which may alſo 
be paſt. When I ſay, I received your Letter, and 
anſwered it, the Act of receiving and anſwerin 
refers to Time paſt, indefinitely : The Act of re 
ceiving was likewiſe complete; for I returned an 
Anſwer, which alſo was a perfect Act, otherwiſe 
- It would not have paſſed from me. But, if the 
Time of an Action be ſpecified, and paſt, it wil 
be Definite ; and the Action itſelf may be perfe?: 
As, Yeſterday I dined at three o'Clock. Now, if 
I had been interrupted, and prevented from com- 
pleting my Dinner, I ſhould ſay, Yeſterday | 
war dining at three o'Clock. This laſt Afiirma- 
tion deſcribes the Tenſe, which is very juſtly 


called Preterimperſect; that is, Paſt Im perfect; 


and it is evidently Definite, But the Act of 
dining completed Yeſterday expreſſes the Definite 

| Preterperfe ; and the Aoriſtical Preterperfect was 
mentioned before, both in the Receiving and the 
Anſwering of the Letter ; for that which denotes 
paſt Time and complete Action may (as perhaps 
it will by and by appear) be much more properly 


called the Preterperfe (that is, Paſt Perfeci 


than the Tenſe which moſt Grammarians hare 
- fo ſtyled, but which in this Grammar is cal. 
the Preſent Perfect. However, when we ſpeak 


of an Action that was done Ka another Action 
aubich 
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lich is alſo paſt, we deſcribe the Preterpluperfe®, 


or the Pluſquumperfectum, which means more than 
the Perfect; for it is more paſt than the Preterper- 
#f: As, you came to dine with me; but I had 
dined, before you came. In which Inſtance, I 
had dined is the Preterpluperfect, and is prior to 
the Time, when you came, which is the Preter- 


rfeft, So that Time more paſſed than a ſpecified 


Time paſt is the peculiar Signification of the Pre- 
trpluperfe, or Pluſquamperfett. 

The Preſent Perfect denotes perfect or complete 
Action now paſt : As, when the Act of reading 
this Treatiſe is finiſhed, in that very Moment I 
may exclaim, I have read the Grammar. Here 
Time paſt is united with Time preſent ; for have is 
expreſſive of the Preſent, and refd denotes the 
Paſt : This Tenſe is al ways expreſſed by the Auxi- 
liary { have, Haſt, or has} and the Participle 


Paſſive : As, I have written, Indeed it is re- 


markable, that, with Propriety, the Preſent 
perfect has frequently the Adverb now joined 
vith it; and does not this Circumſtance alſo 
ſhow it to be expreſſive of Preſent Time? for al- 
though it may ſometimes denote an Action, 


which was accompliſhed many Years ago, yet 


that Action is conſidered. as 04 1 There- 


9 2 7 have lived in Plenty“ is not properly ex- 


plained by ( ſome Time ſince, but not now ;* for ſurely, | 


if ever I lived in Plenty, f have NOW done i it, 


fore 
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fore the accurate Stoics, the learned Dr. Cale 
and the great Dr. Lowth, called this Tenſe by 
the Appellation of Preſent Perfect; which in- 
deed is more proper than Preterperfe& : Becauſe it 


is not ſo much Paſt Perfect, as it is Now Perſe? ; 


and the Preterperfect, or Paſt Perfect (I wrote ) is 
another Tenſe diſtin from it*. Had the 


learned Grotius, and ſome other Critics, both in 


ſacred, and profane Scriptures, but made this 
Diſtinction, they would never have told us, that 
by the Figure Enallage, the Preterit is put for 
the Preſent, after the Manner of the Hebrewsi!” 

NE ESI hid But 


That Expteſſion of humble Reſignation, which 


holy Job uttered upon the Loſs of his Children, and 


all that he had, may illuſtrate the Difference betwixt 
the Preterperſeò and the Preſent Perſed: The LORD 


gave, and the LORD hath taken away.” ——The 
LORD gave, is Preterperfe# ; and hath talen, is 


Preſent Perfe# : The LORD gave thoſe Bleſſings. 


before Job's Poſſeſſion of them (there is an Act af 


— 


and complete) and the LORD hath taten away, implies, 


that they are now gone; q. d. they” are now taken by 
him from whom they came. 


+ KA Neu, Agſuporo?*, 65 Kpvony 7" | Hom, 
IL a, 37.---Hear me, O God of the Silver Bow, who 


'haſt guarded, and (Kill) doſt guard, Chryse. 


- Mupics moo. ll. 3, 434. | 
— Ty. Iljpooaywyy ioxmape Tn Thft tis T1 Xup 


LED raum b; irmajn.--We have had, and (fil) hare 
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But it is remarkable, that this Tenſe, although it 1 
plainly implies a pat Act, yet a Continuance of 18K 
a that Act is frequently denoted by it: As, hitherto 4 
t GOD Bar preſerved us [in perfect Safety, and "88 
; ſtill doth ſo.] In ſhort, it naturally unites TY f ifs | 
$ and Preſent Time together. 1 
e The Future Perfect (1 ſhall have read ) having i lit 
n nothing expreſſive of the Subjun#ive Mood, is wn ! 
| really Indicative. The Latin Grammarians by. 
if therefore, who have called it rhe Future of the 4 4 
Ir Subjunctive, are, by Dr. Clarke, in his judicious 39 & 
b Notes upon Homer, moſt juſtly, though ſeverely, bl 
it | blamed. This Tenſe, denoting a Futurity of i'd: 

complete Action, can have no Appellation more Kr 
h proper than the Future Perfect. bes” = 1] 
d Thus it has appeared, that there are ?welve i# 
xt Tenſes ; which, it muſt be confeſſed, are a very 1 | 
D WH uncommon-Number. The learned Dr. Beattie | | £ 
= does indeed mention eleven ; which he explains al | 
7 judiciouſly, but which he is willing to reduce to 1 
0 nine. It is true, the Memory of Children ſhould mt 
*, not be burdened with ſuch a great Number of i l 
by Tenſes. They need not be compelled to make a | } 4 

Diſtinction betwixt the Definite and the Indefi- Li. 1 
m. 1 
;ho Accceſs = Faith into 0 this Grace wherein we have ſtood, | 4 | fi 

and (yet) do ftand. Rom. v. 2. 580 

* 19%, Nux ins T Ovpay, PET) xpaw--- Behold IL have 6 
2 WW food, and (yet) Rand, at the Door, and Enock.- | 
Ve, Rex. i iii. 20. 8 6 

| 13 33 
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mite: But, if all theſe exvelve be really difing 


Tenſer, as they: ſeem to be, their Number muſt 


by no Means be reduced. 


Thoſe which imply but one Time are called 


Simple ; and thoſe that are expreſſive of more than 


one Time are Compound Tenſet. 
Some indeed, not allowing any Thing to be a 
Tenſe but what, in one inflected Word, expreſſes 


an Aſſertion with Time, intimate, that the Eng- 
liſh has but two Tenſes, the Preſent and the 
Paſt; and that the Paſſive Verb (if they will 
allow ſuch a Thing) has no Tenſes at all! Yet 


this is, no Doubt, a mo/? injudicious Nicety, which 
would, if adopted, introduce a pitiful Confuſton 
into our Grammars. 


Now the general Nature of theſe TWELVE 


TENSES may be viewed by a ſingle Glance, and 


be further explained in the Table following : 


ro OZ 
e ned vnn 1 0472371 J = g- tea in. f I ory av 
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As, 


N A ARRANGEMENT of the TENSES. 


8 6 
| : | | N 3 28 8 
4. The Definite Preſent, I (now) love, or am loving. 2 ; © S 8 | 
2. The Aoriſtical Preſent, * A Friend loveth at all Times,” E . 8 D a 
3. The Preterimperfeft, I was (then) loving. 3 = = V 
4+ The Definite Preterperfect, I (then) loved, or did love, 5 2 = 2 
. 5. The Aoriſtical Preterperfect, I loved, or did love. | E 5 8 A : 
6. The Preſent Perfect, I have (now) loved. {| [| ES, © 
8 7. The Preterpluperfect, I had (then) loved. |; Is 8 S =. 
— 8. The Future Imperfect, I ſhall, or will (then) be loving. UA <Q 8 8 
9. The Aoriſtical Future, I ſhall, or will, love. 1 8 1 | 8 95 8. 
10. The Future Perſass, I fall, or vill (then) have loved. * 95 : 72 ind 4 
| | 7 58 
...... ˖ nn, IVR} 
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As, am, may, have, do, ſhall, will, let: 
J am heard; I was heard; he may be 
heard; let them be heard; we do hcar; 
let us be heard; we /hall, or will, hear, or 
be heard. 

- Alfo, can, could, would, foul, might, 
are Auxiliaries. 


110 ODS. 


A M 00d expreſſes a particular Abectin 
or Intention of Mind ; and is a peculiar 
Manner of repreſen ang a Verb. 


There are three Moods * ; and they are 
the Indicative, the Imperative, and the 


Subjunctive. 
- The 


* Note, The Infinitive ſeems indeed, what the 
Stoics imagined it to be, even the Verb itſelf ; unin 
veſted with the various Appendages of Number, Per- 
fon, Gender, and Mood. The Generality of learned 
Grammarians have treated it as the Root; and, if they 
had not blindly followed the erroneous Philoſophy of 
others, they would have diſcovered all the other 
Parts of the Verb to be its Branches. Becauſe it 
ſometimes does the Office of Noun, it is not there 
fore to be conſidered as ſuch any more than a Sen- 
| tence itſelf, which may do the ſame; nor will it hae 


an 
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The Indicative Mood is that whereby we 
ſimply indicate, declare, deny, or elſe aſk 


a Queſtion in order to obtain an Indication: 


As, I love; you do not love ; does he love? 
The Imperative is expreſſive of a Com- 
mand, Intreaty, Exhortation, or Perm! Non on e 
As, love thou; let us love. 
And the Subjundtive, generally depend- 
ing upon another Verb, and following a 
Conjunction “, doth not of itſelf complete 


a Sen- 


an except ionable Appellation by calling it a Mode; 


for ſurely there are as many Modes as there are End- 


ings, or different Ways of uſing the Verb. Where- 
fore was the Prefix To added to it ? Was it not, that 
having loſt the diſcrim: inating Termination which it 
anciently poſſeſſed, it might be dl diflingui iſbed from a 
Noun ; and that it might be inveſted with the verbal 


Character? In brief therefore, the Inſinitive is the 


indefinite Manner of expreſſing the Verb ; and, being 
the Foundation, all the week Varieties are but the In- 
fleBions of it. 

* Note, This Mood, W it Cm follows 
a Conjunction, has, by ſome, been needleſsly called 
the Conjun&ive: But it has more generally been 
ſtyled the Saljundive; and no better Term can be 


deviſed for it. 


There are, however, two other Moods, which 
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a Sentence, but is ſubjoined as the Deſign, 
Conceſſion, or Condition: As, I ſtudy, 
UE that 


muſt be noticed, though not as neceſſarily belonging 
to the Engliſh Grammar ; namely, the Potential, and 
the Optati ve. May, can, could, muſt, might, ſhould, 
would, are, by ſome, conſidered as the Signs of the 
Potential Mood; and the Optative is deſcribed as ca- 
pręſſtve of a Wiſh, or Defire. The Greeks indeed, 
expreſſing a Wiſh by a particular Form of the Verb, 
muſt be allowed to conſider the Optative as a diſtin 
Mood; but the Latins, having no ſuch a peculiar 
Form, may properly admit what is there expreſſed 
under the Subjunctive; and the Potential is reſolvable 
into the other Moods. In the Engliſh likewiſe, the 
Potential and the Optative may be reſolved into the 
Indicative and the Subjun&ive : The various Expreſ- 
ſions of Obligation, Liberty, Will, Poffibility, Ponver, 
&c. come ſometimes under the Indicative, and ſome- 
times under the Subjunfive : When they are depend, 
conditional, conceſſkve, or doubiful, they fall under the 
SubjunSive ; but otherwiſe, being H. ply or ab/olute!y 
expreſſed, they come under the Indicative; for when 
they are ſimply Declarative or [nterrogative, they are 
really Indirati ve. Hence the Potential is needleſs. | 
And in Engliſh, as well as in Latin, the Subjun#ewe 
ſupplies the Want of an Optative. A few Examples, 


however, may not be unneceſſary. 


Indicative.  SubjunFive. 
We fdould diligently prepare 5 that we may be happy- 
for Eternity, 55 | Indi 
| | | fo 


„ 
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that I may be wiſe ; he ſhall be ſaved, if he 
believe, and live virtuouſly. 


PAR» 
Tudicative. Subjunfive. 

a 5 if we would but ear- 
Happineſs may be attained, ] neſtly ſees it. 


But Slothfulneſs can nd out CO that all Men were 


many Excuſes, wiſe! 
Can the Mercy of GOD F Adoredbe his Name! 

pardon? | 

Here the firſt three Examples of the Iudicative are 
abſolutely declarative ; and the laſt is fimply interroga- 
tive : The firſt Example of the Subjunctive is depend 
ent upon the Sentence preceding, and is /ubjoined as 
the End or Deſign ; the ſecond is expreſſed as doubt- 
ful and the third and fourth are Optative: Thus the 


Potential and Optative Forms are reduced to the Indi- 


cati ve and the Subjunfive. 

In Fact, we have no more need of five Moods than 
of twenty-five; for, as Ruddiman, the Prince of 
Latin Grammarians, has juſtly obſerved, © If we will 
conſtitute as many Moods, as there are Modifications 


_ 'wherewith a Verb or rs am: can be affected, we 


muſt 


+ The Auxiliary is ſometimes omitted; and is 
more frequently happens when the Almighty is the 


Subject: As, adored be his Name, for may his Name 


be adored ; the LORD Bleſs thee, for may the LORD 
bleſs thee. But may ſhould not be . in the 
kke Phraſe, before a Pronoin. Fr 


F 4 
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PARTICIPLES. 


THERE are two Kinds of Participles ; 


namely. Active, and Paſs ve. 
The Active Participle is formed from 


the Verb by adding ing to it; and, when 


the Verb ends in e, the e final is dropped: 
As, loving, from love; and reading, from 
read. 


But the Paſſiue Farticiple is regularly 


formed by adding d to a Verb ending in 


e*; and ed to a Verb endings in a Conſo- 


nant: 
muſt multiply them to a far greater Number” [than 
i]: We might have a Concefſive, a Precative, a Hor- 


tative, a Mandative, a Promiſſive, an Interrogative, a a 


Holitive, &c. and indeed ſuch Moods are quite as 
neceſſary as the Potential and the Optative ; but what 


could ſuch a vaſt Number add to the Significancy or 


Regularity of our Language? They could only make 
it the more perplexing and difficult. Therefore the 
Engliſh needs no more than three Moods. + 

* Note, The Participle of the Subſtantive Verb 10 


be is, in the Adive Form, being; and, in the Paſſi 2 
Form, been; but the Meuter Verbs, which cannot be 


P . can indeed have no 0 ve nn belon ging 
| to 


e %. on 


an 


mM. — — 
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nant: As, loved, turned : And, when the 
Conſonant 1s emphatical, it muſt be doubled; 
for abet', compel', regret', &c. become 


abel ting, abet ted; compelling, compel led 


regret ting, regretted ; &c. 


When Participles ſimply denote a Qua- 


lity, but do not relate to any Time, they 


are e changed into Adjedives * „and as ſuch 
may 


io them. Nor can the Participle of a Newer Verb be 
properly called Adive; for ſo it certainly cannot be; 
but, when a Verb has but one Participle, it is ſuffi 
cient to call that the Participle. 

In Latin there is a Participle that expreſſes a Con- 
dition, A&ion, or Paſſion, which is to begin, but 
which has not already commenced; As, about to 


love, about to teach, about to read, &c. The like 
Phraſe the Engliſh-may admit as a Participle in ſuch 


a Sentence, as the following: Being about to write 


what muſt be written immediately, I cannot now at- 
tend to you. This, however, is alſo expreſſive of a. 


Futurity which is ready to begin. 


Note. A Participle always relates to the Conti- 
nuance, the Completion, or the Futurity, of Condi- 
tion, Action, or Paſſion ; but an AdjeQve, having 
no Relation to Time, implies no Tuck a. Conſider- 


ation. 


The Adive and Paſſive Participles do not "th ie is; 
commonly imagined) neceſſarily ſignify Preſent and 
C 
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may have Degrees of Compariſon : As, 2 


loving, a more loving, a moſt loving Friend ; 
a „. 


Paſt Time. The Adive Participle may indeed relate 
to either Paſt, Preſent, or Future Time : As, I was 
Speaking ;' I am ſpeabing : I Gall be ſpeaking ; he vent 
out weeping 5 he returns fighing ; he will go about ſor- 
rowing. And, although the Paffive Participle may 
really denote complete Action; and an Action muſt 
de poſt when it is perfe&ed; yet, even this Participle 
may nevertheleſs relate to Preſent and Future Time, 
as well as to Pa. This is the Reaſon why the com- 
mon Theory is here rejected; and the Participles are 
thus divided (not into Preſent”? and Paſt,” but 
into a more proper Diviſion) inte Active and Paſſive. 

As the Preſent Perſe# and the Preterpluperſed 
Tenſes are, in the Active Verb, expreſſed by joining 
the Auxiliaries have and had to the Paſſive Participle; 
fo the Paſſire Participle, by being united with hav- 


_ mg, forms the Preſent Perfe# Participle Adive: As, 


having loved; which is alſo. P Perfe8. And, 
Having, being further united with been, forms the 
Preſent and P Perfe# Participle Paſſive : As, 
Baving been loved. Which Paſſive Participle [loved] 
being joined with being, forms the Preſent Participle 
Paſſrue, being loved. The AZive Participle is Imper- 
fed; for it ſignifies what is continuing, but unfiniſbed; 
and the Paſſeve Participle, really denoting Ss 
done, is Peres 

N. B. We dive no [mperfe? Paſſive Participh ; 
and therefore are obliged to ſupply this chief Defect ' 


dy an Adive Participle, varying the Phraſe. 
| | I call 
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a learned, a more learned, a moſt learned 


Man. 


I call having loved the Preſent and Paſt Perfect 
Participle ; becauſe it not only denotes complete Afton, . 
but alſo ſometimes relates to the Time which is Pre- 


ſent Perfe#, and ſometimes to the Time which is per- 


feftly paſt. That this is really the Caſe with this 


Sort of Participle will appear by a few Examples. 
Having (now) mentioned this Participle as relating to 


various Tenſes,, we muſt obſerve what thoſe. Tenſes ; 


are. In this Example, having mentioned is a: Parti- 
ciple of the Preſent Perſed Tenſe. But when I ſay, 


' having travelled all over London, I am well acquainted 
with the Streets, I uſe the Participle (having tra-- 


velled) which is really Preterperfe# ; for it relates to 
the Time *paſt indefinitely. The like Participle- 
may not only be Preſent Perfect and Preterperfed, but 
alſo Preterpluperfe#t : As, having written the Letter 
before you called for it, I was ready for you ; for- 


having <vritten here relatin g to the Time which was 


prior to that Time when you called, is properly of the 
Preterpluperſes Tenſe. Therefore the in genious Pre- 
late, who juſtly ſays, * I have (now) loved is the 


« Preſent Perſed, muſt be conſidered as inaccurate: 


in calling © having loved the Participle © Paſt.” It 


anſwers to the Perſed and Pluſguamperſes of the 


Greek Participle ; and, conſequently, is indeed a 
Participle of the Pre/ent and Paſt Perſed Tenſe. 
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CONJUGATION os VERBS. 


THE Form of inflecting Verbs, as to their 
Perſons, Tenſes, and. Moods, is called a Conju- 
gatian: 'Fherefore to infle, or decline a Verb 
| through 1 its ſeveral Moods,, and various Endings, 


is to conjugate it. 


The Subſtantive Ve 10 BE is conj jvgated; 2 


as follows: 
The Definitive, or the Hnugſinite Form of the. 
Verb, Preſent Tenſe, 'TO BE :. | 


The Preſent Perfect ? 25 
And the Paſt Perfect To have been. 


The Indicative Mood. 


Preſent Tenſe. 
Perſon. Singular. Plural. 
1. Iam, C'!ve are, | 
2. thou art,, IJ ue, or you, are, 
3. he is;; 2 


Motte, In the Plural, either ye, or. you, may be- 
indifferently uſed. as the Second Perſon; and, in 
the Third Perſon Singular, the, Feminine and Neuter 
always end like the Maſculine : As, he has, ſhe has, 
it has. 


Or,. 
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. 


5 Or, 
Perſon. Singular. | Plural. 
*I bes Ne be, | 
2, > thou beeſt, ye, or you, be,, 
3. )he is, ſhe is, or it is; C they be. 
The Preterperfet. 
JE Ws... Cyve were, 1 
2. thou waſt, 5 were, 
3. J he was; they were. 
The Preſent Perfect. 

1.) I have been, ve have been, 

thou haſt been, Ty have been, 
3. Y he has, or hath, been»; (they have been. 

The Preterpluperfect. 
1.) I had been, we had been, 
2. thou hadſt been, Jy had been, 
3- ) he had been; they had been. 
The Future. Imperfect. 

1.5 ſhall, 5 be 1, Ive ſhall be, 

or will, : 

ye ſhall be, 

thou ſhalt be, . 

: he ſhall be; * 5 5 


— 


* Zath, or has, may be indifferently uſed, accord- 
ingly as the Sentence, may require- it, in onder to be 
natural and harmonious. 

+ Note, Either Hall, or will, may expreſs Futu- 
rity: As, I Hall, or will, be; thou halt, or wilt, 
be; &c. Yet theſe two Words are not to be indif - 
ferently uſed ; for 198 they have the ſame Meaning 

1 


no CONJUGATION oy VERBS. 
The Future Perfect. 


Perſon. — Singulat. Plural. 

1.) I ſhall have been, we ſhall have been, 
thow ſhalt have been, I ſhall have been, 
he ſhall have been; they ſhall have been. 


— —U— 1 _ 


The Imperative Mood: 


Vet me be, let us be, 
be 2 do thou be, {ts ye, or " ye be, 


(which indeed is but ſeldom) the one cannot ſupply 
the Place of the other. This will be evident from a 
few Examples; from which the Reader may reflect, 
that vil! generally implies Reſolution, or Deter mina- 
tion; and that ſhall does not always fimply expreſs 
Futurity, but ſometimes alſo denotes Determination, 
Reſolution, or Leave; as follows 

I fall ſpeak the Truth [ Determination}, if Nobody 

will believe me [| Diſpoſition ]. 

I ſhall fall off [ Futurity], if Somebody will not ſtop 
; my Horſe [| Diſpoſition]. 

Shall I dine with you to-morrow? [ Leave.] You 


you #2 uturity ]. 
I. all die [ Futurity], and my Children ai be my 
Heirs [Futurity]. 


Perſon, like you, it * not be neceſſary 
LFuuuriy ]. 


ſhall (Leave); and I ball be glad to ſee 


' Shall I fay any more? [Leave] For an intelligent 


The 
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The Subjunctive Mood. 

FM | Preſent Tenſe. _ | 
Perſor. Singular. Plural. 
I, 1 be, 7 we be, | 
2. > thou be, ye be, 

3.) he be; they be. 
The Preterperfect. 
1.] I were, we were, 
2. > thou wert, { ye were, 
3.) he were; they were *. 
Participle. 


Imperfect, Being : Perfect, Been - 
Preſent and Paſt Perfect, Having been. 


N. B. In conjugating this Verb, we made no 
mention of the Preterimperfect; and the Reaſon 


is, becauſe of itſelf it can afford no ſuch a Tenſe : - 
That which, in the Subftantive Verb, Grammars 


call the Preterimperfect, is really Preterper fe. 
Let us examine whether this be not its real Cha- 
racter. I vas at your Houſe yeſterday. Do not 


[ here ſpeak of what is perfectly paſt ? In ſuch an 
Afirmation, there is neither any Time, nor Ac- 


The Preſent Perfe#, and Preterpluperſe® Tenſes 


are formed by the Aſſiſtance of the Auxiliaries [have 


ad had] ; As, if I have been; if I had been, &c. 
5 lion, 
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ton, ſpoken: of as imperfect. Can this Tenſe 
therefore be Paſt Imperfect? No ſurely. But let 
us conſider this Matter more particularly, If 
one ſay, we were two Hours in the Church this 
Afternoon, it is implied, that ve are not now 
there, but that the Time when we were preſent Sing 
in that ſacred Place was perfectiy paſt ſome while Wl Plu 
ago; for if it was not fo, and we were there 
when this Declaration was made, we ſhould 
rather have ſaid, We have been two Hours in the 
Church this Afternoon; and thus we ſhould 
have expreſſed a Space of Time indeed quite 
pafe, but as ending in the Preſent. Therefore 
I ar, thou wa, & c. which thus appears to 
be Preterperfe&, can never be reaſonably called. Pha 
the Preterimperſect Tenſe. | 


TO HAVE Conjugated, 8 ling 


ILiHniti ve. 


Preſent Tenſe, TO HAVE: 
| Preſent and Paſt Perſect, Je have Bad. 


din 
Plu 


Sing 
Plu: 


ding 


Plus 


The Indicative M . 


Preſent Tenſe. | ding 
Sing, 1 have, thou haſt, he has, or bath *;: 
Plur. We have, * have, they have. Ia, 
| The es. 


* Note, We are told, that . hath properly belongs WM in th 
to the ſerious and ſolemn Style ; | has to the 3 dude 
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The Preterperfect Tenſe. | 


ding. I had, thou hadſt, he had 3 
Plur. We had, ye had, they had. 
The Preſent Perfeft Tenſe. 
Sing, H have had, thou haſt had, he has had ; 3 
pur. We have had, ye have had, they have had. 


The Preterpluperfect Tenſe. 
Sing, I had had, thou hadſt had, he had had; | 
pur. We had had, ye had had, they had had. 


The Future Imperfect Tenſe. | 
Sing. I ſhall (or will) have, thou ſhalt have, he 
| ſhall have; 
Pur. We ſhall have, ye ſhall have, they ſhall 
have. 


The Future Perfect Tenſe. 
Sing, I ſhall have had, thou ſhalt have had, he 
ſhall have had; 
Pur. We ſhall have had, ye ſhall have had, PUT 
ſhall have had. | 


The Imperative Mood. 


r Let me have, 
ling. 4 2. Have thou, or do thou have, 
3. Let him have; ; 


and, that ce the 3 may be abſcreed of doth and 
bes. But hath and doth may ſometimes be well uſed 
in the familiar Style; and we muſt not altogether ex- 
dude ow and does from the ſcrious and ſolemn. 


Plur. 
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2. Have ye, or do ye have 
3- Let them have. ö 


| 1. Let us have, 
Pur. | 
The Subjunctiue Mood, 
Preſent Tenſe. | 


Sing. I have, thou have ” he have 
Plur. We have, ye have, they have : 
Alfo, I may, or can, have, &c. 


The Prererimperfect Tenſe. 
Sing. I had, thou had, he had; 
Plur. We had, ye had, they had: 
Alſo, I might, or could, have t, &c. 


The 


© * Notz, It muſt be remarked by the Learner, that 
the peculiar Termination, which is expreſſive of the ] 
Second Perſon Singular, is, in the SubjunQre 
Mood, moſt properly dropped. It has indeed a par- 
ticular Ending in the Subſtantive Verb; in which, 
when we mentioned tht Subjunctive, we uſed wert 
(not thou wat) ; but other Verbs, in this Mood, 
whenſoever they are expreſſed under a Doubt, ueceſ 
farily require this perſonal Termination to be drop 
ped: As, if thou read; i if thou ſee ; if thou learn, &c. 
Yet thus we muſt never write in the Indicative Mood; 
for in that it muſt needs be, thou read:ft, thou fol 
thou leareſt. 
+ Note, The Auxiliaries could, ſhould, and would, 
are not only expreſſive of the Poſt Time, but allo 


F ſome- 
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The Preſent Perfect Tenſe. 


Sing. I have had, thou have had, he have had; 
Plur. We have had, ye have had, they have had. 


The Preterpluperfect Tenſe. 


Sing. I had had, thou had had, he had had; 
Plur. We had had, ye had had, they had had. 


Participle. 


Imperfect, or Active, Hauing 5 
Perfect, or Paſſive, Had : 
Preſent and Paſt Perfect, — bad. 


TO LOVE Conjugated. 
| Infinitive. 
Preſent Tenſe, TO LOVE: 
Preſent and Paſt Perfect, To have loved. 


* 


ſometimes of the Preſent, or even Future ; and, in - 


the Subjunctive Mood, the Preſent and Preterperſect 
Tenſes often imply a Future Senſe : As, if he come 


ſhortly, I may be glad; but I defire, that he would 


come zo0wv (as indeed he ſhould do); for, if he come (or 
ſould come) to-morrow, I might, or ſhould have 
Reaſon ts reprove him; and perhaps he could, or 
would then have no Apology to make for his Delay. 


Hence it is evident, that the Nature and Meaning of 


the Sentence can alone determine the preciſe Time of 
every particular Form of à Verb in the TER 
Mood, J 
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116 CONJUGATION or VERBS. 
The Indicative Mood. 
Preſent Tenſe. 


8. I love (or am loving) thou loveſt, he loyeth, 
or loves; r. we love, ye love, they love: 
Or, s. I do love, thou doſt love, &c. | 
Alſo, s. I may, or can, love, thou mayeſt, or 
de 
The Preterimperfect Tenſe. 

s. I was loving, thou waſt loving, he was 
lovingz P. we were loving, ye were 
loviog, they were loving. 

| The Preterperfe Tenſe. 

s. I loved, thou lovedſt, he inked; 

rv. We loved, ye loved, they loved: 
Or, s. I did love, thou didſt loves he did love; 

p. We did love, &c. 

Alſo, s. I might, or could, love, thou mightelt 
or couldit, love; Sec. | 
The Preſent Perfect Tenſe. 

s. I have loved, thou haſt loved, he has, or 
hath loved; p. we have loved, * have 
loved, they have — - "= 

Al, s. J might, could, would, or ſhould, kan 
loved, thou mighteſt, couldſt, wouldi, 
or ſhouldſt, have loved, c. 


2 Conſult che 102d aud 193d Pages. 
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The Preterpliperfeft Tenſe. 
s. I had loved, thou hadſt loved, he had 
n loved; P. we had loved, ye had loved, 
; they had loved : 
Alſo, s. I might, could, Fu Bag or ſhould, have 
loved; thou mighteſt, couldſt, wouldſt, 


or ſhouldſt, have loved, &c. 
| Like the Preſent Perfect in this Form. 


_ The Future ImperfeF Tenſe. 
ere s. I ſhall (or will) be loving, thou ſhalt be 


loving, he ſhall be loving $5: of 
v. We ſhall be loving, ye ſhall be loving, 


they ſhall be loving. 
. The Aoriftical Future Tenſe. 
ve; 8. I ſhall (or will) love *, thou ſhalt love, he 
| ſhall love; | | 


% 


* Naw, The Verb in this Form [T ſtall, or wh, 
or love] may indeed be expreſſed at definitely ; but, becauſe 
ave it alſo expreſſes what is incomplete, it cannot as Defi- 
nite (J ſhall, or will, then love) be conſidered as a 
ditin& Tenſe from I ball, or will, then be loving. 
See the 93d Page. h 

The Aoriflical Preſent, and the Aoriflical Preter- 
perfed, expreſs a ſpecified Time, but have no particu- 
lar Variation from their Definite Forms. 

The Paulo-ante-Futurum is, as follows: I am about 
to love, thou art about to love, he is about to love, we, 

BS are 
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P. We ſhall love, ye ſhall love, they ſhall 
love. 


The Future Perfect Tenſe. 
8. I ſhall (or will) have loved, thou ſhalt 
have loved, he ſhall have loved; 
P. We ſhall have loved, ye ſhall have loved, 
they ſhall have loved. 


The Imperative M. ved. 


8. Let me love, love thou, or do thou love, 
let him love ; 
r. Let us love, love ye, or do ye love, let 


them love. 


The Subjunfive Mood. 
Preſent Tenſe, - 
s. I love, thou love *, he love; 
v. We love, ye love, the y love : 
Alſs, 8. 1 may, or can, love, &c. 
| : The 
are about to love, ye are about to 2 they are about t 
love. And 
The Aba Aw; is, 7 was about to deve 
thou w about to love, &c. 

Note, When the SubjunQtive Mood is introduced 
by the Word that, it is very frequently expreſſive of 
an abſolute, but dependent Senſe ; and when it thus 

. implies no Exception, Condition, Suppoſi- 


tion 


10 8 
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| The Preterperfet? Tenſe. 


s. I loved, thou loved, he loved 

v. We loved, ye loved, they loved: 

lr, s. I did love, thou did love, he did love; 
x. We did love, ye did loye, they did love: 
% s. I might, or could, love, &c. 


The Preſent Perfect Tenſe. 


3. I have loved, thou have loved, he have 
| loved; Þ. we have loved, ye have loved, 
they have loved : 

% 8. I might, could, would, or ſhould, have 

loved, &c. 


The Preterpluperfect Tenſe. 


s. I had loved, thou had loved, he had loved, 
?, We had loved, &c. 
te, s. I might, could, would, or ſhould, &c. 


t 


Participle. 
: Active, Loving: Paſſive, Loved: 
Active Preſent end: Paſt Perfect, 3 loved. 


cond Perſon Singular muſt not be dropped : As, this 
ay, that thou MAY EST remember when to drop this 


4 
£f Wind Termination. 
; | The 
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, or Conceſſion, the peculiar Termination of the 
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The PASSIVE VOICE. 
Indicative Mood. 


_ Preſent Tenſe. | 
s. I am loved, thou art loved, he is loved; 
v. We are loved, ye are loved, &c. 


But, 


Nete, The Paſſive Verb being We the W 
Paſſive joined to the Auxiliary o be, through its ſer 


ral Variations (I was loved, 1 have been loved, 1 l © 
een loved, I. SBI be loved, &c.) it is not here abo er 
lutely neceſſary to ſet. down at large, the ſereni !“ 
Modes of the Paſſive Senſe of the Verb 10 love. ſna 
When there are ſeveral Auxiliaries joined to | 
Verb, the firſt only admits of a Variation in th aft 
Numbers and Perſons ; in which, reſpectively, the Pat 
Verb remains unvaried. As, 
Loet the young Student be wel ed with al ] 

the Variations of the ſeveral Auxiliaries ; and it ma Dis 
be remarked by him, that muff, which implies Nec! ſho 
fity, is ſometimes employed as gn Auxiliary, and is 2 
invariable. 3 
Let it be remarked alſo, that Neuter Verbs are * 
varied like Aves ; but let the Learner take Care pe. 
not to employ the one Species, where he ſhould 1 Ke 
the other: As, for Inſtance, let him not uſe th 8 

| Active Verb to ſet when he ſhould employ the Neute 10 
to fit. diſag 


1 . ANC 


ANOMALOUS VERBS. 


4 NOMALOUS, or irregular Verbs are 


thoſe which in forming the Preterit, or 


Participle, or both, deviate "on the general 
Rule. | : 


N. B. Some Verbs ending i in ch, ck, Il, p, vs. 


or x, in the Preterit, and in the Participle Paſ- 


ye, may take z inſtead of ed; and, when this 
Change is made, one of the double Letters /, 
or /5] muſt neceſſarily be dropped: As, ſnatcht, | 
_ inſtead of 


pickt, dewelt, wrapt, paſt, mixt; | 
ſnatched, picked, dwelled, wrapped, paſſed, mixed. 


Alſo, ſome Verbs, which end in / or u, do, 


after a Diphthong, in the Preterit and Participle 


 Paſfive, require that Diphthong to be ſhortened : 


As, deal, dealt; mean, meant. . 

Likewiſe, ſome ending in / and p, require the 
Diphthong preceding to be changed into a ſingle 
ſhort Vowel : As, feel, felt keep, bept ; 


ſept ; : &c. 


And ſome, which end in ve, require this Ter- 


mination to be 2 into F< As, n d 


et; &c. 
Such Contractions are made _ the Sake of 
2 quick Pronunciation; but, when they afford a 


88 Sound, uc r to be carefully 


avoided. 


1 — 


ſleepy. 
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122 ANOMALOUS VERBS. 


avoided. Indeed, becauſe we often throw the 
Emphaſis as far towards the firſt Part of a Word 
as , poſhble, by our rapid Pronunciation, the 
Vowels are often either loſt or ſhortened ; and 
the Conſonants, ſeldom well uniting one with 
another, are frequently changed into others of 
the ſame Kindred. But, where they will 
eaſily coaleſce together, we nevertheleſs ſome- 
times make Contractions; and een our regular 
Verbs are often contracted : As, for /oved, 
lovedeft, believed, &c. we Fe rently uſe bod, 
loved ſt, believ d. But, beſides thete already em- 
tioned, there are ſome others which are alſo 1r- 
regulars by Contractian; and it is remarkable, that 
they have the Preſent, the Preterit, and the Par, 
ticiple Paſſive, all alike: As, caft, rot. cut, hit, 
Burt, knit, Jet, put, read, (in the Preterit, and 
Participle Paſſive read) rid, ſet, ſhed, _. ſhut, 
flit, ſplit, ſpread, and 1hruft. 

And ſome Verbs have both the Regular and the 
Irregular Form in Uſe; but, as ſuch will be no- 


ticed in the Table of irregular N they need 
not be here alſo mentioned. | 
Let it, however, be remarked, that alt our 


Irregulars, except "= . are Mono- 
ſyllables. 


Oy 
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The Verb T O WRITE: Conjugated 
Throughout the three principal Tenſes, and 
the three Moods. 


The Active Senſe. 


The Infinitive. - | 
Preſent Tenſe, To write : f 
Preſent and Paſt Perfect, To have written. 


The Indicative Mood. 


— — — rn — — — — 
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i oh Preſent Tenſe. 

: 8. I write, thou writeſt, he writeth, or writes; — 
t v. We write, ye write, they write. | 
r | 
s. I wrote, thou wroteſt, he wrote ; 


p. We wrote, ye wrote, they wrote: 
/, 8. I did write, thou didſt write, &c. 


The Future. N 18 


e it 

- he: ſhall write, thou ſhalt write, he ſhall write; | 

d We ſhall write, ye ſhall write; ww ſhall _ 1 
| write. | 

Ir 

5 The Imperative Meodd. _ _ 
s. Let * me write, write thou, or do hon = 


write, let him write; 


* Note, This Word ler, which we uſe t to expreſs 
the Imperative Mood, is por a Verb, and hgnifies 


termit, or ier. 
f 6 2 r. Let 


2 
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r. Let us write, write ye, or do ye write, 
let them write. 


The Subjunctive Mood. 


Preſent Tenſe. 
s. I write, thou write, he write; 
p. We write, ye write, they write. 
The Preterit. 


S. I wrote *, thou wrote, he wrote; 
Pp. We wee; ye wrote, _ wrote. 


Pa rticiple, Writing : 
Preſent and Paſt Perfect, An written. 


The Preſent Peri Tenſe is I * written, &c. 
| and the Preterpluperfet is I had written, & c. not I 
| had wrote, & c. for that vulgar Way of forming the 
i Preſent Ferſed, and the Preterpluperfe# from the 
Preterit is ungrammatioal. Likewiſe, the Futur, 
Perfect, and the Preſent and Paſt Perſed of the Li- 
nitive and the Participle, muſt always be expreſſed 
by the Participial Form : Inſtead of ſaying, he has 
wrote, he bad wrote, I ſhall have wrote, to have wrote, 
| having wrote; we ſhould ſay, he has written, he had 
| | dritten, I ſhall have written, to have written, having 
| ritten; and inſtead of I have got, &c. we muſt ſay, 
| I bave gotten, I har gotten, to have gotten, having gel. 
1 ten, &c. See alſo the I 38th* Page. | 


ö The 


1 . 
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x The Paſſive Senſe. 


The Infinittve. 
. Preſent, To be written: 
" Preſent and Paſt TRIO To have been written. 


T he Indicative Mood. 


7 4 Preſent. 1 
8. I am written, thou art written, it is 
written; „ 


r. We are written, ye are written) they! are 


written, 


The Preterit, 
s. I was written, thou waſt written, it was 
written; 
We were written, ye were written, they 
were written. 
IE The Future. 
8. I ſhall be written, thou ſhalt be written, 
he ſhall be written 


7. We ſhall be written, ye ſhall be written, 


they ſhall be written. 
The Imperative M ood. 


8. Let me be written, be thou written, or do 
thou be written, let him, her, or it be 
written; . 

p. Let us be written, be ye written, or do 
ye be written, let them be written. 


G 3 The 


* 
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The Subjunftive Med. 


Preſent. 
| 3. I be written, thou be written, Ke. 
| ; 4 The Preterit. 
s. I were written, thou wert written, Ke. 


Participle, Written: Profent, Being written: 
Preſem and Pa Perfe?, Having been written, 


TO CLOTHE Conjugated 

Throughout the three principal Tenſes, and the 

three Moods, both in the Adi and the 
Pyffive Voice, 


ACTIVELY, 
Infinitive, 


Preſent, To clothe ; 
Preſent and Paſt Perfet, To wa Rl | 


| | The Indicative Mood. 
1 Preſent. 
8. I clothe, thou clotheſt, he clothes, or 
clotheth; 0 
| v. We clothe, ye clothe, they clothe : - 
Gr, s. 1 do clothe, &c. 
The Preterit. | 
s. I clad, thou claddeſt, he claddeth, or ids; - 
vo. We clad, yeclad, they clad; 
Or, s. I clothed, or did clothe, &c. 


— 


The 
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The Future. 
8. 1 ſhall clothe, thou. ſhalt clothe, he ſhall 
clothe ; 
. We ſhall clothe, ye ſhall. clothe, they 
mall clothe. 


The Inperative Mood. 
„ Let me clothe, clothe thou, or do thou , 5 
clothe, let him clothe; 
r. Let us clothe, clothe y2, or do ye clothe, 
let them clothe, 


The Subjundtive Maod. 
Preſent. | 


8. I clothe, thou clothe, he clothe z 
?, We clothe, ye clothe, they clothe, 
The Preterit. | 
8 I clad, thou clad, he clad; 2 5 


P. We clad, ye clad, they clad : 
Or, s. I clothed, or did clothe, thou clothed, Ko. 


TT 


Participle, Clothing. 
Pg and Paſt TOs Having clothed. 


PASSIVELY. on 
Infinitive. . 0 
Preſent, To be clothed: 


Preſent and Paſi Perfect, To have been clothed. 7 
134 The 
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The Indicative M. ood. 


Rreſent. 
s. I am clothed, thou art clothed, * is 
clothed ; : 
r. We are clothed, ye are clothed, hey are 
clothed. 5 
. Rei 


s. IJ was clothed, thou waſt clothed, he was | 


clothed ; 
r. We were clothed, ye were clothed, they 


were clothed. 


r 
s. I ſhall be elothed, thou ſhalt be clothed, he 
- ſhall be clothed; 
P, We ſhall be clothed, ye ſhall be clothed, 
they hall be clothed. 


The N ve Mood. 


S. Let me be clothed, be thou clothed, or 
doc thou be clothed, let him be clothed ; 
ri. Let us be clothed, be ye clothed, or do ye. 
be clothed, let them be clothed, £ 


The e M ood. 


Preſent. 
s. I be clothed, thou be clothed, he be clothed; 
p. We be clothed, 225 be clothed, they be 


1 
clothed. _ . . {4 
; The | 


Ga ad” a be Eo 


The Preterit. 


IRREGULAR VERBS. 


8 


3. I were clothed, thou wert clothed, he 


were clothed; 


We were clothed, ye were clothed, ny 


were clothed. 


% 


Participle, Clothed : 


Preſent, Bein g clothed ; 


Preſent and Paſt Perfect, * been clothed: 


— 


A TABLE f the ANOMALOUS VERDS- 
ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY, 
N. B. The Words marked with 7 have the Regular, 


as well as the Irregnlar Form; and thoſe marked. 
with rb denote, that the Regular Form is better. 


Preſent. Preterit. Partie iple. 
Ahide Abode Abode 
Am TE. | Rae Been 
Awake Awoke r Awaked 
Ilie Baked Baken r- 
Beat Beat — Beat or Beaten. 
Bear ſto carry] Bare or bore Borne 
wel _y 5 Bare or bore: Born 
Begin Began Begun: _ 

| Bend Bent Bent 
Bereave  Bereft Bereft r 

G 5, 


Be- 


1360 
P reſent . 

Beſeech 

Bid 


Bind 
Bite 


| Bleed 


Blow 
Break 
Breed 
Bring 
Build 
Buy 


Burſt 


Can 
Catch 
Caſt 
Chide 
Chooſe 
Cleave 
Climb 
Cling 
Come 


Clothe 


Creep 
Coſt 
Crow 
Dare 
Deal 
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Preterit. Participle. 
Beſought Beſought 
Bade Bidden 

Boun d, Bound or 

| bounden 

e Bitten 
Bled Bled 
Mew - Blew © 
Brake or broke Broken 
Bred Bred 
Brought Brought 
Built Built 
Bought Bought 
Burſt or 
Burſt burſten 
Could { Defeftive ) 
Caught Caught 
Caſt Caſt 
Chid Chidden 
Choſe Choſen 
Clave or clove Cloven or clift 
Ctomb Climbed 
Clang or clung Clung 
Came Come 
Clad r Clothed | 
Crope r  Creepedor crept 
Coſt n 
Crew Crowed 
Durſt Dared 


Det Dealt 
Dig 
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' Preſent. \ Preterit. Participle. ' 
Dig Dug r Digged 
Do Did Done 
Draa Drew Drawn 
Dream Dreamt r Dreamt r 
; Drunken or 
Drink Drank cinch + 
Driie Drode Driven 5 
Dwell Dowelt Dwelt } 
Eat * Atte Eaten 3 
Fall Fell Fallen — 
Feed Fed Fed 1 
Feel Felt Felt 1 
Fight , - Fought Fought 1 
Find Found Found g 4 
N Died Fled — 
- Fling - ;-- Fung Flung 1 
Fly Flew Flown. | | 
Fold | Folded PFolden (| 
Forſake  Forſook PForfaken | 
Freight _ Fraught * ' Fraught' - | 
Freeze = +45: Froze - Frozen 4 


ES 2 


N. B. To ſay I cat is to affirm, that I am in the 
very Ad of eating; but ate means, that the AR is paſt. 
Hence the Learner may diſcover a very vulgar Mi 
take; and ſee how ridiculous it is for any Perſon to 
ſay, 1 eat, when his Meaning is, I ate, or did gat. 
Therefore let this abſurd Confuſion * the Tenſes be 


carefully avoided. : | 
G6 - | Get 


4. 
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132 
Preſent. Preterit. 
Get Sat or got 
Gild - Gilt r 
Gird Girt r 
Give Gave 
Go Went 
Grind Ground 
Grave Graved 
Grow Grew 
Hang Hung r 
Have Had 
Hear Heard 
Heat Heat rb 
Heave Hove „ 
Help Helped 
Hew Hewed 
Hide Hid 
_ Hit 
Hold Held 
Hurt Hurt 
Keep Kept 
Knit Knit 
Know Knew 

Lay {to place] Laid 

N "MI 
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Participle. 
_Gotten 
Gilt r 
Gut r 
Given 
Gone 
Ground 
 Graven 
Grown 

Hung r 
Had 
Heard 

Heat 23 
Hoven r 
Holpen „ 

Heyn or hewen 
Hidden 
Hit 
Holden 
Hurt 
Kept 
Knit 
Known 
Laid 


* Note, As had is expreſſive of Time paſt, the 
Learner may here ſee the Impropriety of that vulgar 


Phraſe, ©* had rather; which, no Doubt, ſhould be 
would r ather, . 


Lade 


eee 
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Preſent. Prelerit. Participle. 


Lade Laded Laden 
Leave Left Left 

Lend Lent Lent 
ee Let Let 

Lie (down) * Lay Lien or lain 
Lift Lift rb Lift rb © © 
Light Light rb or lit Lighted 
Load Loaded Loaden r 
Loſe Loſt Loſt 

Make Made Made 

May Might — — 
Mean Meant r Meant 
Meet Met Met 

Melt Melted Molten 
Moa Mowed Mown 

Muſt — = — — 
Owe Ought ?! Owen » 
Put Put | Put 

Quit Quit 76 "Quit off 7 


* Note, The Learner ſhould take particular Notice 
of the Difference betwixt to lay and o lie; eſpecially, . 
becauſe both in Writing, and in Converſation, they 
are often moſt abſurdly confounded. Let him oh- 
ſerve, that I have laid means I have placed; but that 
I have lien, implies, I have been in a recumbent Poſture 
J Body; and let him be aſhamed to be ignorant 
when to uſe an Active, and when to employ a Neuter 


Verb. | 
7 Quoth 


7 


3 
3 
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| Preſent. Preterit, Participle. 
| Quoth Quo tb — — 
Read - - Read Read 
Rend® - Rent Rent 
Rid Rid Ms. :, | 
Ride Rode Ridden 4 
Ring Rang or rung Rung a 
— ; Nie Riſen 0 
Rive . , Rived Riven 8 
4 Run Ran - 44.7 en 
6 Say Said Said c 
3 Saw f Sawed - - | Sawn r. c 
| See Daw 1 Veen 8 
Seek - Sought | Sought - 8 
Seeth- - Sod x Sodden 8 
Send Sent Sent 8 
Sell . Sold | g 
Shake Shook Shaken 6 
Shave Shaved Sbaven - b 
Shear Shore Shorn | 3 
Shew She wed Shown r f 
' Show Showed Shown 
Shine Shone r Shined. _ 
Shoe Shod Shod 
Shoot Moe — . x 
Shred — Shred Shred FF. 
* "Nate, To rent Tto dire, or to ke 67] is formed I +, 
regularly: Rem. Renied——— Rented. | 7 


Shrink 


nk 
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Preſent. Preterit. Participle. 
Shrink Shrankor ſhrunkShrunk 
Shut Shut —- Shut 
Sing Sang or ſung Sung 
Sink Sank or ſunk Sunk 
Sit ® Sat Sitten 
Slay Slex Slain 
Sling Slang Slung 
Slink Zlank or ſlunk Slunk 
Slit d Slit Slit 
Smell | Smelt Smelt 
Smite Smote Smitten 
Sow Sowed Sown rn 
Speak Spake or ſpoke Spoken 
Speed oped -  Sped 
Spell Spelt — Spelt # 
Spill Spilt r -  Spilt 
Spin Span or ſpun Spun 
Spend Spent Spent 
den Spitten 
Spring Sprang or enn 


9 As to ſet ['to put, or place] is a and 
to fit [to reſt the Body in a well-known Poſture] is 
Neuter, a due Diſtinction ſhould: always be kept be- 
twixt them; for it is quite improper to confound ſet 
with /iz : Yet we frequently meet with ſet where /it- 
ien ſhould be uſed—Chriſt having ſſiten, or when he 
bad as n | 


Split 8 


| . 


Preſent. 


Split 
Spread 
Stand 
Steal 
Stick 
Sting 
Straw 


Strow, or ew 


Stride 
Strike 
String 
Strive 
Swear 


Sweep 


Swell 


Swim. 
Swing 


Take 


Tear 


Teach 


Tell 


Think 


Thrive 


Throw 


Thruſt 


| j Tread 
Waſh 


a 
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Participle. 


Preterit. 
Fplit Fplit 
Spread Spread 
Stood Stood 
Stole Stolen or ſtoln 
Stuck Stuck 
Stung or ſtang Stung 
Strawed Strawn r ce 
Strowed—ewed Strown—ſirewn 
oStrode Stridden 
| * Stricken or 
Struck ſtrucken. 
Strung or ſtrang Strung 
Strove Striven 
Swore or ſware Sworn 
Swept Swept 
Swelled * 
. ; ſwoln r 
Swam or ſwum Swum 
Swang Swing 
Took. Taken. 
'Fore or tare Torn 
Taught Taught 
Told Told « 
Thought Thought 
Throve Fhriven 
Threw Thrown 
Thruſt Thruſt 
Trode Trodden 
Maſhen 7 


Waſhed 


Wet. 
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Preſent. Preterit. Participle. 

Wet Wet Wet 

Wit or wot iP LT: 
(obſolete) * . J e 

Weep Wept Wept 

Win Won Won 

Wind Wound Wound 

Wear Wore or ware Worn 

» VWeave Wave Woven 

Work Wrought Wrought 

Wring Wrung Wrung 

Write Wrote Written 

Writhe > MWrithed Writhen 
Compound Irregulars muſt be varied like the 

dimple Regulars ; of which they are partly com- 


pounded; As, became, became; _beſpeak, beſpoke, 
Helen, &. Indeed all the Regular Verbs, 
vhich need be particularly noticed, are in the 
Table preceding. X | 
DEFECTIVE VERBS are thoſe which are 
deficient in ſome of their Parts; and the Defeats 
ae thus expreſſed in the foregoing Table · 
N. B. In the Table of Irregular Verbs, it is 
obſervable, that the Preterit and the Participle 
ne ſometimes both alike ; but, when there is a 
real Difference between them, the particular 
form of each muſt be duly diſtinguiſhed ; for, 


iſt [knew] is the Preterit of wis, and is 
ſhalete. 1 
by 


IMPERSONAL VERBS. 
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by. being careleſsly confounded together, a very 
great Miſtake has been introduced, not only into 
common Diſcourſe, but alſo into the Works of 
ſome of our beſt Writers. This abſurd Confy. 
_ fion has long been prevalent among us; and it 
ſtill continues to disfigure our Language. Thus 
it is ſaid, I is broke, inſtead of it is broken ; I hav 
Forgot, inſtead of I have forgotten; I have drant, 
inſtead of I have drunk. or drunken : And ran ig 
uſed for run; choſe, for choſen; began, for begun; 
bare, for borne, &c.. &c. With ſuch Blunders 
our Ears are grown familiar; but, in truth, the 
are no leſs ridiculous than it i knew, it is ſaw, 
- have gave, he is went, I had ſaw it, we are cant 
they are fell, &c. A Miſtake of the Preterit 


Active for the Participle Paſſive, would indeedMff 1 
produce a very odd Effect in Latin or Greek an 
and in Engliſh it is altogether as ungrammaticol. the 
Writ, however, may be allowed as the Con auf. 
traction of written , and, in Poetry, ſeveral otheſ but! 
Abbreviations (as hid for hidden, &c.) may be prive 
uſed, without i incurring the Imputation of gram tan 
matical Ry —7 ferfor 
EMPERSONAL VERBS. a 

Ber ſonal Verbs are thoſe which are not con kit 


fidered but as being in that peculiar Mode, whic 
is appropriated to the Third Perſon Singular 
As, it repenteth; it beh#veth ; it irketh.; it thun 


ders ; 3. it rains it RO. &c. 


/ 
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In Greek and Latin the Nominative Caſe never 
ppears before them; and, in Englith, the No- 
minative, which is the Pronoun it, is frequently 
omitted ; for we often properly fay, “ as fel/o205z 
us appears, may be, & c. inſtead of as it Follows, 
gs it appears, it may be, &c. 

There have been many vain, and even ridicu- 
bus Diſputes whether ſuch Verbs, as theſe, can 
juſtly be called [mperſenal or not. Ifideed, be- 
cauſe the Nominative is always either expreſſed; 
r underflood, a learned and judicious Prelate. 
thinly tells us, © There is no ſuch Thing in 
Engliſh, nor indeed in any Language, as a Sort 
of Verbs, which are really Inperſonal. Nor is 
tht famous Engliſh Grammarian the only Perſon 
of Erudition,, who has taken Offence at this 
Name, and -imagined thoſe Verbs, as well as 
others, to be really Perſonal. But, however, be- 
cauſe their Nominative can never be a PERSON, 
but is always a Thing, it ſeems unreaſonable to de- 
pive them of their ancient Term; for ſurely it 
tan never be rationally ſaid, that the Word Im- 
rſonal does indeed give any unjuſt Idea of their 
Character. What better Term can be invented, 
n order to expreſs the Nature of ſuch Verbs, as, 
lily ſpeaking, are really without a Per/on ? 


— Er rr 
= ' * 
* * 
- . 


— - _ V2 —3—3VW*— 


5 * Quantity. 
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ADVERBS. 


. ADVERBS may generally be conſidered as the 
Epithets of Verbs ; for an Adverb may expreſs the 


Quality of an Action, in the fame Manner as a 
Adjective ſignifies the Quality of a Noun. Be 


cauſe; however, Adverbs are applied to various 


- Purpoſes, by carefully reading a Liſt of the 
they. may be more thoroughly underſtood thanb 
any Definition that can be given. 


1. Adverbs are ſometimes expreſſive of Sub/ance 
As, bodily, ſubRantially, corporeally, eſſential 


ſpiritually, &c. Hence ſuch are indeed Adverty 


of Subſtance. - 
2. Some likewiſe ſignify Number, or Extenſion: 
As, once, twice, thrice, ſecondly, thirdly, fourthiy 
 fifthly, fixthly, & c. expreſs Number: and exceed 
ingly, greatly, enough, almoſt, &c. imply Exten 
fron. Both theſe Sorts are called Ado, bs of 


3. A mental Habit : As, wiſely, valiantly, virls 
ouſly, vitiouſly, fooliſhly, & c. | 
bodily, or my As, mightily, powerfully, fo 


. 


cibly, trongly, feedly, weakly 
ſenſibly, willingly, &c. 
A ſenſible Qnality: As, coldly, warmly, ſourly 
ſaveetly, bitterly, loudly, &c. 
Figure, or Shape : As, roundly, circularly, tri 
. angularly, elegantly, &c. 
All ey. are called Adverts 'of Quality, 


c 


„Some REO 


Powers 


4. Sepa : 


Others ſignify, 
„ 


E 
Fn — 


r 


Some alſo are ſuppoſed to imply, 


Others ſignify, 


1 


Some alſo are ſuppoſed to imply, 


Mental Action, 


4 8 
2 7 
4 
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Separation: As, ſeparately, diver/ely, disjunc= 


tively, fingly, diftingHy, &c. 
Contrariety : As, contrariw fo di Jerently, 
otherwiſe, &c. 
Reſemblance : As, ſo, thus. | 
Aſembla ge, or Coexiſtence : As, jointly, rgether, 
congointly, &c. 
3 or Conſequence : 
wherefore, &c. 


As, conſequently e, 


Or Order: As, afterwards, &c. This fourth 


Category, or Predicament, compre- 


. hends Adverb of Relation. 


" Affirmation : As, yes, truly. 
| Negation: As, no, not. 

I] Afurance: As, indeed, * 
| certainly. 
ö Conjefure, or Doubt: As , probably, 
f 


— 


| poſſibly, perhaps. 
BY Preference : As, eſpecially, rather. 


Interrogation : As, how : ? when? 


| - Conceſſion : As, well. : 
| Doquly Action: As, ſnatchingly. 


_ tardily. 
Reft: As, quietly, filly, filently, &c. All 
which have been conſidered (yet with no 


; 


great Propriety) as Adverbs of Action. 


N. B. Conſequently, wherefore, &c. are indeed 
Adverbs when they do not conjoin Words ed 
and when they follow a ConjunRion. 


6 Poſe 


Motion: As, haſtily, ſwiftly, * F 4 


2 


2 
2 2 pa 2 
— —— ſ— —'1pg . ———xp F err ne — — — 


i 
; 
1 
N 
! 
|; 
| 


Some are Adverbof 2 
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6. { Patton As, lovinglh, amiably, affeTionatel 
8 | paſſionately, angrily, &c. 

= 3 Diforder : As, ſictly, diſtractedly, nad), Cone 
4 Fuſedly, outrageouſly, &c. 

5 And OO theſe Sorts are Adverbs of Pu. 


3 


[Te a Place: As, hither, whither 
For thither, 

In a Place: As, here, 3 there, 
1 Towards a Place : As, forward, bacl- 
ward, upward, downward, &c. 

| From a Place: As, hence, whence, 
5 thence. NE” 


Place, 


— . 


8 


8. There are, moreover, Adverbs of "XY As, 


when, then, now, never, ſometimes, often, fel- 
dom, preſently, always, &c. _ © 
9. And, laſtly, there are a few Adverbs of Paſi- 


tron, or Situation: As, „ Sdewoy, obliquely, ſu- 
Pinely, &c. 


- 


Note, Whatſoever Ariſtotle, or his Followers, may 
fay of a tenth Category, denoting Habit, or being ha. 
bited, it 18 certain, that i it is contained i in ſome of the 


foregoing. 


To ten general Heads of Diviſion, chat ancient Phi- 


loſopher ſuppoſed, that every Thing, which the 
human Mind could conceive, was reducible ; and the 
ten Categories [ Subſtance, Quantity, Duality, Relation, 
Attion, Paſſion, Place, Time, Situation, and Habit] 
were long admired as complete; though they are 


evi” 
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idently W e Thus, however, we ww 
general Idea of the ſeveral Uſes, to oe Adverbs 
n 


Adverbs promote Brevityz and, when they 
e judiciouſly and ſparingly uſed, they promote 
nergy of Expreſſion alſo; but, when they are 
mployed in too great an Abundance, they make 
ompous and noiſy: Sentences, and become both 
unberſome and uſeleſs. | 
They are added to Verbs: Thus ; he ſpeaks _ 
wently ; walks gracefully ; ; fings cbarmingly; reads 
well; dreſſes neatly ; gives liberally ; lives piouſly. 
ey are ſometimes likewiſe joined to that- Part 
f a Verb called a Participle : As, loving un- 
enedly 3 ſpeakin g forcibly; hearing attentrvely ; 
wuring diligently ; living virtuouſly, &c. 
Sometimes alſo they are joined to AdjeFives.: 
o truly good ; exceedingly great ; perfectiy happy ; ; 
uiremely miſerable, Kc. | 
And ſometimes they are added to other Adverts : 

„ much too great; 2 much; not very 
w/ely, & c. | 

Some few of them are Ms 2 by the Degrees of 
dmpariſon: As, ſoon, ſooner, fooneft'; often, 
ener, ofteneſt, But the Formation of the Com- 
prative and Superlative Termination is, in 
c verbs, generally improper; for we muſt not 
„ right, ſeldomef?, hardlier, egſilier, ſtronglier, 
] hier, hi CORES but * right, 2 ſeldom. more 
a e 


| 


P 
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hardly, more 8 more frrongly, more high 1 
moſt highly, &. L 


They are ſometimes A from Nouns : As, th: 
daily, hourly, ei ſurely, &c. from Day, Hour, edi 
Leiſure, &c at 

Sometimes alſo they are derived from AdzeFirer: 
As, happily, miſerably, marvellouſiy, pitifully, gra. cor 
ciouſly, & c. from happy, miſerable, . mm ni 
tiful, gracions, &c. I a 

And ſometimes Adverbs are e from Par- Mr 
ticipler: As, believingiy, perfeveringly,- affefted!y, 


&c. from believing, perſevering, a &c. 
80 much on Adverbs. 


1 ; 


18 4 
CONFUNCTIONS are thoſe Parts of Speech, I x. 
which, by conjoining, or uniting Words, or Sen- boy 
tences together, connect our * and e- 
preſs their Dependence. fle; 
ere are two particular Sorts of Conjunc : Cou 
tions; namely, Capulative and Digjunctive. N 
Capulative Conjunctions may join two, or Kea 
more Sentences ene and copulate their Sig- vr 
| 3 nification: | The 
„ | whe 
* Note, It is not indeed true, that Conjun&tion Aſh 
always connect Sentences ; ** /o as out of #wo to mat i be / 
one Sentence : e*? It A, B, and C, form a Triangle, 3 f nor 
is not a Triangle; Bi is not a Triangle; - C is not a oh 
on 


Triangle : A Man and a Woman are a ſuitable Cov 
| „ a 
1 * 


ch, 
en- 
EX” 


nc" 
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cation: Such are and, alſo, &c. As, you, and 
J and Mr. Z——, were educated at Cambridge; 
that is, you were educated at Cambridge, I was 
educated at Cambridge, Mr. Z—— was educated 
at Cambridge. But 

Disjunive- Conjunctions, although they alſo 
conjoin Sentences together, yet disjoin their Sig- 
nification : Such are but, unleſs, &c.. As, you and 
I are Members of the Church of England, but 
Mr. X—— is a Diſſenter. \ 


Theſe two Clafſes may be ſubdivided into 


nany others of a ſubordinate Kind: As, Cantinu- 
ative, Sup poſitive, Pofutive, Caſual, Adverſative, 
Comparative, Conditional, Conclufrve, &c. for it 
is as reedleſs, as it is tedious, to enumerate and 
explain the many Sorts of Conjunctions; in the 
Arrangement of which ſome Authors have 1a 
boured much to but little Purpoſe. 


ple; but a Man is not a Couple ; nor is a Woman . 
Couple. 


N. B. Therefore, when it merely Ggnifies for this 


' Reaſon, without confoining Sentences, 1s really an Ad- 


zerb ; but when it alſo conjoins, it is a Conjundion. 


The like Obſervation may be made of accordingly, 


wherefore,, and conſequently ; for, when, without their 


Afiftance, a Connection is formed, they muſt needs 


be Adverbs 5 but, when they are neither ſupported, 
wor preceded by ſome other Connective (as, by and, 
or but ; or by being Joined to 7 Since), ey are r 


CorjunBions, | | 


- - - 
* 
— ama ts > — — — — — ——— 
— — — - P 4 — I * 
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| PREPOSITIONS. 


"IN the General, Prepoſitions do briefly expreſs 
Relations of Place, and, when they are figura- 


| _ tively uſed, they likewiſe import other Relations 


There are two Sorts of Prepoſitions z and they 
are Separable, and Iuſeparable. 


Separable Prefsſitions are thoſe which are ufd 


ſeparately, or without Compoſition 5 As, about, 


above, after, againſt, among, among ft, at, before, 


behind, below, beneath, between, betwixt, beſide, 
beyond, by *, for, from, in, into, out, of, on, over, 
to, through, unto, under, upon, with, abithin, 
avithout, & c. | 

And inſeparable Prepoſitions are thoſe which can 
never be uſed ſeparately, but are only found in 
the Beginning of Words, as combined with 
them: As, at, ab, abs, amphi, ana, ante, anti, 


circum, con, contra, counter, de, dis, e, en, enter, 


e, 


'® Note, Whatever Grammarians may have-ſaid to 
the Contrary, it is certain, that concerning is not 2 
Prepeſition,, but always a Participle : So alſo is ac- 


cording, ;- and ant f muſt not be conſidered as a Prepo- | 


„but as {wo Prepoſitions. Alſog * 
7 Now, In ſuch . as 4 coming, 4 fiſhing, a: 


and een, 10 ben, 2 Prepoſnion and laps 
lues 


W 


2 
8 
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er, extra, inter, intra, mis, meta, "fore, op, per, 


poſt, pre, pro, peri, preter, re, retro, ſe, feb, 


ſubter, ſuper, ſyn, trans, &c. | 
It is remarkable, that for the Sake of a more 


. eaſy and agreeable Sound, inſeparable Prepoſitions 


do ſometimes change a final Conſonant, and re- 
quire it to be like the Conſonant with which the. 
Word, or compounded Part, begins: As, com- 
menſurable, commigrate, &c. inſtead of con- 
menſurable, 1 &c. 


INTERJECTIONS. . 


INTERFECTIONS are rather the Signs of 


b Feeling than of Thought, and well ſuit to ex- 
preſs, in a moſt compendious Way, a ſudden 


Paſſion, or Emotion of Mind: 


Hard indeed has been the. Uſage of this Claſs 


of Words: Some have not allowed it to be any 
Part of Speech at all; and others have conſidered 


it as a Relic of thoſe barbarous Cries, which art- | 


* 


plies the Place of or: I am on coming os Sbore; 3 
that is, upon the very Ad of coming—upon the Coaſt. 

Much in the ſame Manner John of Gaunt, by fa- 
miliar Uſe, has become John à Gaunt; and ten 
„Cock (that is ten on the Clock, rather than of it) 
is pronounced ten à Clock. Such Phraſes, being 
eſtabliſned by good Authority and Reafon, ſhould, 
in familiar 9 never be utterly rejected. 


HZ lee 
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leſs Men uttered before the Invention of Speech. | 
| It 18 quite unreaſonable, however, to conſider 
theſe Symbols of Senſation as no Sort of Nerds; 
for ſuch they really are, and conſequently a Par- 
F Speech; nor, unleſs we can ſuppoſe, that dumb 
Savages could all on a ſudden commence eloquent 
Philoſophers, is it therefore rational to, imagine, 
that the Parts of Speech are any artſul Invention. 
It is granted, that ba, ha, he, are rather Signs 
of Laughter than Interjections; or, they are 
only Marks to ſhow, that ſome Perſon laughed; 
for the inarticulate Convulſion, which is called 
Laughter, is really ns Part of Spevcb, but a natu- 
ral Agitation, which does not require to be ex- 
preſſed by any Sort of Words at all. In Reality, 
therefore, there is no Interjection expreſs ve of 
Laughter. 
Indeed the Interjections are but few *; and 
either in Diſcourſe, or in Compoſition, they 
ſhould be naturally and ſparingly uſed. 


The Interjection O, is, before a Noun, parti- 
cularly expreſſive of an Addreſs made. to ſome 
__* Vote, It is tio to conſider REY done ! 0 
Arange ! bravely done prodigious and indeed! as 7 
Interjections. Mell, bravely, and indeed, are Ad. 2 
vers; done is a Participle of the Verb 4 do; and 


Ar ange and prodigious are Adjefives. However, it is 
not only erroneous, but even abominalle, to mention a 
vile Imprecation, as an Iuterjedtion, and teach Children 
what they ſhould never hear. - 1 

1 * Se er- 


is the more plainly marked. 1 | 
[Sorrow : As, ah. alas! alack! alackaday ! 1 
heyho v | | 1 | 

| Foy: As, hey! heyday! | 10 
4 | Contempt, or Averhon: As, fy! tf! fob! 4 
8 7 11 
2 Piſb! pugh ! tut. "4/0 
2 Vonder, or Surpriſe: As, dab, aha !_ ha! | | i 
Jy % I 
>| Exclamation, or Call: As, ho ! bea“ [obo Vi | 
® 1 5 | al 
= Vola 


marians haze referred the Interjectiong to the 
Claſs of Adverbs; ſor they are neither like Ad- 


| ferent Paſjions : As, Foy, and Sorrow, & c. 
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| 


Perſon, or Thing ; and by it, the Vocative Caſe 


— 


. 
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Defre of Silence: As, 74%. mum +! / 
Defire of Attention: As, lo ! hem! 
+ Languor : As, heigh-ho | / 3 


N. B. With great Impropriety Greek . 


verbs, added to Verbs, nor do they modify, or 
limit the Meaning of an Attribute ar all. In ſhort, 
Inter ections are not Adverbs in any Senſe whatever. 


in More, An Interjection is often expreſſive of dif- 


tN. B. Hark! buſh { and whit ! are Verks 8 
e A 


S much on ETYMOLOGY. 


H 3 


E i]: 


m. 8 1 NTA X. 


"'YNTAX [Compoſition] is the Art of ahh 

compoſing Words into Sentences. 

A Sentence, or Set of Words ſuppoſed to com- 
prehend ſome perfect Senſe, or Sentiment, may 
be either Simple or Compound, 

A Finite Verb is a Verb in the Indicative, the 
Imperative, or the SubjunFive Mood, 

A. Simple Sentence contains no more than one 

Subject, and a Finite Verb: As, I fludy; or, 
Hlappineſs is the grand Purſuit of all Mankind. 
But a Compound Sentence, having always more 
dan one Subject and one Finite Verb, may con- 

ib of tuo, or more, ſimple Sentences connected 
together: As, Happineſs, which js the grand Pur- 


ſeit ꝙ all Mankind, was never yet found in the 


Bowel: of the Earth. 


Syntax is divided into two Particulars ; namely, | 


Concord or Agreement, and See £ or * 
gimen. 

Concord is when one Word agrees with ano- 
ther; which is, when it is in the /ame Caſe, 
Number, Perſon, or Gender. 

And Goverment is when one Word governs 
another; which it is ſaid to do, when it requires 


the other to be in FR OO Caſe, or Mood, 
2 / e CON- 


«a ac ana wa „ 


1 
CONCORD. 
en is threefold : 


iſt. A Verb with a Nominative; 
2ndly, A Pronoun with a Neun; and, 
zdly. A Noun with a Noun. 


Of the Concord of a V. erb with a Nominative. : 


Rule I. A Verb muſt agree with the Nomina- 
tive Caſe in Number and Perſon: As, thou 


larneft ; he ſays. 


Note 1. In this Example, thou, the Nominative | 


Cafe, is the Second Perſon Singular: and the Verb, 


tive, which is e? becauſe they are both the Third 
Perſon Singular. Fence it appears, that ſuch vul- 
gar Expreflions, as © /ays I, thou fays, thou learns, 


„ thinks ſometimes,” &c. are ungrammatical. And, 


Note 2. Every Finite Verb has always a Nomina- 
tive either expreſſed or implied. 

Note 3. A Verb is ſometimes omitted, but under- 
flood: As, © To whom thus Eve;” that is, ſaid, + 

Note 4. A Collefive (er a Noun, which, by re- 
ferring a Plurality to one Claſs, allows them to be con- 


. ha rw" 


* * 


tarngl, being ſo likewiſe, therefore agrees with it: 
80 alſo does the Verb, /ays, with the other Nomina- 


Adered as an woo} may have a Verb aud a Pronoun 
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agreeing with it, either in the Singular, or in the 
Plural Number: As, the Aſembly was very nume- 
rous ; the Multitude of the Saints are guarded by a 
heaveuly Hoſt. But, hs 

Note 5. When a Noun, thus * Hing Many is 
the Singular Number, has a Verb agreeing with it in 
either Number, it is quite improper to alter that 
Number, and to uſe both a Verb Singular and a Verb 
Plural for the ſame Nominative ; for every Thing muſt 
be conſidered, and abide, as Singular or Plural, 

Note 6. A Perſon, ſpeaking of himſelf, ſometimes 
uſes the Plural Number: As, we muſt tell you the 
Truth; that i ie, oF mull, &c. But this needs not be 
often. | 


Concord of a Verb with a Nominative. 


Rule II. Several Nouns Singular, connected 
by a Copulative Conjunction, may be concordant 
with Verbs; Nouns, and Pronouns Plural ; and 
ſometimes they may agree with a Verb Singular; 
becauſe it may be conſidered as applied to them 
ſeverally: As, Cicero and * Demoſthenes were 
learned; they were moſt excellent Orators : 
« Sand, and Salt, and a Maſs of Iron, is eaſier 
to bear than a Man without Underſtanding.” 


. Note t. Two, or more 8 in the Singular con- 
need by a Disjun@ive Conjunction can neither have 
2 Verb, Noun, nor Pronoun, agreeing with them in 

the Plural Number; becauſe the Verb, Noun, or 


| 8 ben.) referred to the preceding Nouns . cha- 
rately 


- 


WITH a NOMINATIVE. 1 


rutely underſtood, -it cannot agree with them as col- 


lectively conſidered, and conſequently muſt be in the 
Singular Number: As, neither Cicero, nor Demaſ- 


; thenes wvas a Chriflian ; not were Chriſtians. 


Note 2. When Terms of different Perſons, in the 


Singular Number, are ſo connected together, that they 


may require a Verb Plural, in making a Pronoun agree 


with them, the Vi Perſon is deemed preferable to 


the Second, and the Second more worthy than the 


Third : As, he and you and 7 do determine to defend 
our King at the Hazard of our Lives and Fortunes; 
you and he have acquired to yourſelves great Preſer- 


ments and you are worthy of the Honour which is 


conferred upon you. 


Note 3. When the Pronouns of the Firſt and Se- 


cond Perſons Singular are mentioned by us, we do 
not, as the Latins do, give Precedency to the Firſt, 


and fay 7 and you; hut, on the Contrary, we 
ſay, you and I. | 


Note 4. When, in order to make a Verb agree 
with ſeveral Terms in the Singular Number, the 
Choice of it is once made, that Choice muſt never 
be altered, ſo as to employ both the Singular and 
Plural to the like Subjee ; for the Numbers muſt not 


be confounded together : Nothing can be both Sin- 


gular and Plural. 


| Rule HI. When the Subſtantive Verb is not 
in the Infinitive, it has always a Nominative 


| Cafe after it; hut the Infinitive, to be, requires 


ie ſame Caſe aſter that it has before ir: As, I 
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284 CONCORD ar a VERB, c. - 
am he : you took it 40 be zer; but chi Lady ken 
not io be jbe. | 


Note, The [09 LIM of the Verb Sub Rantive can 


never have an ObjeQive ( or, as ſome will call it, an 


Accuſative) Caſe after it, but when ſome Tranſi- 
tive Verb requires ſuch a Caſe before it. That Rule, 
however, is not properly expreſſed, which ſays, 
The Verb # be has always a Nominative Caſe after 

| it, unleſs it be in the Infinitive””—for in that alſo it 

may ſometimes require a Nominative Caſe. Therefore 
2 Diftonary ſeems not to be right, in ſaying, © The 
Subſtantive Verb, 10 be, governs a Nominarive after 
it, except it be in the Infinitive.” But, if there be 
an Author that is faultleſs, the n Bi 21 appears 
not to be HE. 


Rule IV. The Infinitive, or even a Sentence, 


frequently goes before a Verb as its Nominative: 
As, t riſe early is healthful; Fear God and 
honour the King,” is an Injunction of the Goſpel. 


Note 1. A Part of a Sentence is ſometimes made 
the Nominative of a Verb: As, that the Way to 
| Heaven, it the Way of Pleaſure, no true Chiltian 
ean well doubt. 
"Note 2. The Infnitive, or even the Participle 
Active, when it is employed as independent on any 
Scher Fart of a Sentence, is made Abſolute . As, to 


4 gondlade 3-this, comparatively ſpeaking, is true. Thus 


the Infinitive ſupphes the Place of the Subjunctive 
Mood, with the ConjunQion vat ; for, Os 


els Yo OY OE Ong COA TE I 


Fern- 
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fo to jpeak, to proceed, &c. means, that I may con- 
clude, that I (or we) may ſo Heal, that I may con- 


_ clude, &c. 


Note 3. It is indeed true, that the Infinitive may 
do the Office of a Noun ; ſometimes as the Noming- 
tive, and ſometimes as the Objective Caſe: As, if 
we ſay, to be virtuous ig neceflary, it is as much as 
to ſay, Virtue is neceſſary ; and, good Children love 
to learn, is an Affirmation which imports, that good 
Children, love Learning. Therefore ſome Gramma- 
rians have improperly called the Infinitive a Perbal 
Noun ;“ for it is not the Name of a Thing; nor can 
it be reaſonable to call the Verb i/c/ if e the Noun of | 
the Verb. How ſtrange is it, that, in conjugating, 


Grammarians ſhould begin with the Infinitive, and 
gravely ſpeak. of the Verb, TO BE, TO HA, or 


TO LOVE, and yet afterwards ſee it as a Mood, or 


' a Noun, and raiſe the Foundation to the End of their 


Work ! If the ſeveral Forme, and Moods of the Verb 
are derived from it, what can it be but the very Found. 
ation of them? And what can hey be but the ſeve-- 
ral Variations and Meanings of the Verb? 


Concord of a Relative with its Autecedent. 
Rule V. A Relative Pronoun maſt agree- with 


its Antecedent in Perſon, Gender, and Num- 


ber: nt « Bleſſed is the Man uho feareth the 
Lord. * 


Mate 1. In this "I Marr is FS A 
which is of the a Gender and. Singular Num- 
e 5 1 | 9 N bo 


t 

* $6 CONCORD or RELATIVE 

ber; ; and the Relative, , * agreeing with it, 
has therefore the Verb ¶ ſcareth ] in the Third Per- 
ſon Singular; for the Pronoun is the Nominatise 
Caſe to the Verb, to which it belongs, unleſs ſome 
other Nominative be placed between it and the Verb: 
As, the Man, who is wile, will learn. But, 


Note 2. It is moſt manifeſt, that the Caſe of the 
| Relative does not depend upon the Antecedent, but 
upon © another, or the ſame, Subſlantive following e 
As, I received your Letters, bi [ Letters] were 
truly acceptable. In this Inftance, the Pronoun, 
which, being in the Nominative, cannot agree with 
the preceding Noun, Letters ; | becauſe this Ante- 
cedent is in the Objeftive Caſe. So that it is a great 
Miſtake to imagine, that tlie Relative muſt agree 
with its Antecedent---in Caſe.” 


Net 3. Such a Pronoun may generally be conſi- 
dered as being between two Nouns : With the for- 
mer it always agrees in Gender and Number; but with 
the latter only, as an Adjective with a Subſtantive, 
ĩt muſt agree in Caſe > And whena Nominative comes 
between it and the Verb, it muſt be in the ſame Caſe 
that the Verb requires; for when it is not the Nomi- 
native to à Verb, a Prepofition going before, or a Verb 
Tranfitrve following, muſt needs govern it in the Objefive 
Caſe. Let a few Examples be carefully noticed :--- 
| Whom ſhould I fee. (not wvho ſhould I fee, as it 
is vulgarly ſaid) the very Perſon whom J was ſeck- 
ing. To whom ſhall I ſpeak ? Or, leſs elegantly, by 
ſeparating the Prepoſition from the Pronoun,---2vhom 
* ſhall I ſpeak to? Whom does he think ſufficient ? 


; SE. Perſon, who, 1 am bappy to ſind, is your 
: Friend. 


- 7 
l . 


10. to an ae. but to a ſulſequent Noun. 
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Friend. It is not he, 2m I have found to be your 


Adverſary, and -whom I diſlike. Theſe Examples 


may be ſufficient to ſhow the Learner how to uſe the 
Relative, or Subjunctive Pronoun. 
Note 4. The Relative is ſometimes omitted, but 


underftood : As, the Book you are reading (that is, 


which you are reading) is an Engliſh Grammar; the 
Man you ſee (that is, 2vhom you ſee) is a Chriſtian, 
Note 5. When the Relative may be referred to in 
the Second Perſon, as well as the Firſt, both it and 
the Verb following may agree in Perſon with either 


of them: Thus; © am the LORD that maketh 


all Things; that ftretcheth forth the Heavens alone; 
that ſpreadeth abroad the Earth.” Which Declaration 
would have been no leſs grammatical, if the Verb had 
been cauſed to agree with the Firſt Perſon, “ 1,” 
inſtead of the Third Perſon, © the LORD: As, 1 


am the LORD, that (or who) male all Things, &c. 


J am the Perſon who ſay (or ſaith) it. But, when 
the Choice of the Perſon 1s made, that Perſon ſhould 


be continued throughout a Sentence ; for, in every 
Inſtance, a Confuſion of Perſons ſhould always be 


carefully avoided. Therefore one cannot properly 


ſay, I am he, who ſaith it myſelf ; thou art the Perſon 
who ſaid it thyſelf ; thou art my Friend, who always 
ſboxws thy Love to me; becauſe all ſuch Expreſſions, 
confounding the Perſons; are evidently Solœciſms. 


Note 6. It is not true, that © every Relative muſt 


have an Antecedent, to which it refers, either ex- 


preſſed, or underſtood. In which Mi iflake=which - 


is here a Relative; and, in the like Phraſe, it never 
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ee de with its News: 


Rule VI. A Demonſtrative Pronoun muſt 
agree in Number with the Nouns to ch it 


belongs: As, give me 29 Books. 


Note 1. They, or them, being a Perſonal Pronoun, 
« fend me them Books, is a Soleciſm ; for how 
common. ſoever ſuch a Phraſe may be, it is no leſs 


abſurd than be Book, or they Books are here: In- 


Read of which, we ſay, accordingly as the Book, or 


Books, may be near, or at ſome Diftance from us, this, 
or that Book, and theſe or thoſe Books. Suppoſe a 


Pen to be in your Hand and mine: Speaking of it 


in my Hand, I ſay, hit Pen ; but of it in your 


Hand, I ſay, that Pen. Alſo of Things lying before 
us, we may ſay theſe ; but of Things vos theſe, or 


further off, we Tay thoſe. 
Note 2. Becauſe the Word Means is really Plural, 
and this, or that, 1s Singular, the common Phraſe, 


e by this Means, or **:that Means,” is ungramma- 
tical. In the Plural, it ought to be either ee, or 


thoſe Means ; and in the Singular, as it is uſed by the 
accurate and judicious Hooker, it muſt be this Mean, 
or that Mean. The like may be obſerved of * 7his 
five Month, this nineteen Years, theſe, and thoſe 
Kind; and one who is your Better (it ſhould be 
Better) thinks it their (it muſt be hir Duty, for, in 
all ſuch Expreſſions, the Pronoun does not agree in 
Number with the Subſtantive, But, 

Mere 3. Numeral AdjeRives, implying Plurality, „ 


may be added to Nouns of Number, Weight, and 


Mcar 


Fm w 0 


. Chet ad. 


' CONCORD or DISTRIBUTIVE PRONOUNS. 259 
Meaſure, even in the Singular Form: As, three 
Score, a hundred Pound, and ten Fathom. 

| Note 4. When this or theſe, that or thoſe, relate to 
z Sentence preceding; his or theſe muſt refer to the 
| latter Part or Noun, and that and thoſe to the former. 


Concord of Diftributive Pronouns. 


_ Rule VII. The Diſtributives, every, each, and 
either, muſt agree with Verbs, Nouns, and Pro- 
"nouns Singular; unlefs they be joined to ſuch a 
Noun Plural, as gives the Idea of an Aggregate: 
As, every Tree may be known by its Fruit; every 
three Years we ſhould be Wan with the 
Biſhop's Viſitation. | 


| Note I. Zvery implies many (at leaſt, more than 
two) alen ſeparately ; and each denotes both (of them) 
aiftinAly, or ſeparately underſtood ; but ether ſignifies 
ouly the one, or the other drgjuntiively conſidered. 
Therefore every, each, or either, is Singular. They 
ſhould not, however, tbe confounded together: 
Every ſhould be employed where neither each nor 
either can properly be uſed : And each can never, with 
Propriety, be employed for either nor can either be 
juſtly uſed inſtead of each. Yet every one of theſe 
Words is often very improperly made uſe of. On 
this Account the Student ſhould take the more 
Notice of their peculiar Signification, and the more 
carefully avoid their Abuſe. Tndeed I do not think. 
any one cilful in the Engliſh Language, who let (we 


t 


1260 CONCORD or ONE NOUN wITH | ANOTHER, 


muſt not here fay lt) either his Tonic (not heir 
Tongue) or his Pen make Blunders of this Sort. 
Note 2. Either is not always uſed as a Pronoun : 


It is frequently a Conjun&ion Diftributiee ; 10 3 


it has or as its W e 


l another. 


Rule VIII. One Noun agrees with another i in 


che ſame Caſe, when it ſignifies the fame ** : 
As, Longinus, the Rhetorician. 


Nete 1. When one Subſtantive is thus added to 
another, in order to explain, or expreſs its Meaning, 
they are ſaid to be connefted by Appoſition ; or elſe we 

fay, that he latter is put in Appaſition to the former. 

Note 2. Nouns may thus be put together by 
Appolition in any Caſe: As, O Man, thou loſt Mor- 
tal! why doſt thou not ſeriouſly prepare for thy 
« Jong Home,” the invifible World, whither thou art 
"haſtening apace ? for thou art a Son of Adam, that 
primitive Apoflate, who by eating the forbidden Fruit, 
poiſoned thy very Blood, and thus introduced Six, 
and Death, the common Wages of Sinners! 


Rule IX. A Noun, or a Pronoun, and 2 


. Participle, having no Dependence upon any other 
Part of a Sentence, make the Caſe Abſolute : As, 
he running out, away I went after him; that is, 


when he ran out, I went away after him. 


Nats; 
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OBSERVATIONS on ADJECTIVES. 26. 


' Note, The Adverbs wwhen, while, &c. being thus 
left out, the Phraſe anſwers to the Ablative Alſo- 
lute of the Latins; but, undoubtedly, in Engliſh the 
Caſe is always the Nominative. In this Inſtance 
therefore, let the Student take Care not to conform 
to the Latin, with which the Engliſh has no more to 


do than with the Greek; and, if ſome Men of Learn- 
ing had but remembered, that in the Greek the Caſe. 


Abſolute is always the Genitive, they might have 


perceived the Abſurdity of forcing the Engliſh Syg- 


tax under the Rules of any foreign Language 


Obſervations on Adjectiuet. 
Rule X. Two. Perſons or Things compared 


together, cannot have the Superlative Degree 


applied to either of them: As for Inſtance, we 


muſt not ſay the 4wiſzft of the tao, but the wiſer 5 - 


nor indeed muſt we ſay the wiſer of the three, but 


the wiſeſt.- 


Note 1. 3 Words of two Syllables, there can be 


no ſuch a Thing as the 4% Syllable : It mult be the 
latter. Therefore, the learned Grammarian himſelę 
wrote ungrammatically, when he ſpake of / Difyllables 
—ACCENTED on the /aft-Syllable.” | 


Note 2. Every Adjective relates to ſome Noun, | 


either expreſſed or-underſtood : As, the Arave, the 
Great, the Learned; that is, Perſons, 

Note 3. As in Engliſh, an Adjective has no Va- 
riation of Number, Caſe, or Gender, in theſe Re- 
1 it muſt needs dre: with its $ ufantive, 
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ls GOVERNMENT. _ 
Note 4. There are ſome Adjectives, which without 


Variation are derived from Verbs: As, regenerate, 


contaminate, elate, &c. Such ſeem to be Latin Paſ. 
five Participles adapted to the peculiar Ending of the 
Engliſh ; and they have the Signification of the 
Paſſive Participles of thoſe Verbs from which they 
come. They muſt not, however, in this Form, ever 
be uſed as Engliſh Participles. 

Note 5. A Noun, when by a Hyphen it is united 
to another Noun, ſupplies the Place of an Adjective: 
As, Church-Walks, Gofpel- Miniſiert, Ira · Mater, &c. 


- Ganernament wt is fourfold. ; | _ 
1. Of Nouns; 
2. Of Ferbs; 


5.4 Of Propoſitions ; and 
4. Of Moon. 


Of the Government of Nount.” 
Rule XI. One Nouri fignifying the Polſeſ- 


Hon or Property of another Noun, governs it in 
the Genitive Caſe: As, Man's Life; or, by 2 


Circumletution, we ſay, the Life of Man, 
Note f. Every Genitive Caſe has Come: Novn, te 


Which it belongs, either expreſſed or underſtood : 


As, the Rector of St. Peter's, means the Refor of the 


| Church of St. Peter; and, when we ſpeak of . 


Pauls in London, we mean St. Paul's Church. 


Note 
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\ 


Note 2. Sometimes more Genitives - than one oc- 
eur; or, one Noun in the Genitive governs another 

in the Genitive: As, a Miniſter of the King's ; 
which means, one of the Minifters of the King ; a Gen- 
tleman honourably employed in the Adminiſtration 
of the Government of the State. 

Note 3- The Genitive of a Noun, thus governed 
by another Noun, may often be ſupplied by an Ad- 
jective: As, inſtead of the Hiſtory of the Church, We 
may ſay, the Ecelgſiaſtiaal History. | 

Note 4. The LORD's Day, and the Day of 4 
LORD, have not the ſame Meaning: For the for- 

mer Phraſe denotes Sunday, the Day which he bath 

efpropriated for his own particular Service; but the 
latter means the Day of his ſecond Appearance, or that 
peculiar Tame which he hath appointed for the — 
of the Quick and Nead. | 


Government of Verbs. 


Rule XII. A Verb actively tranſitive governs 
the Objective Caſe: As, the _ faves a, and 


we e/ieem him. 


1 


| Note 1. The Aire Participle x governs the ſame _ 

Cale after it, that the Verb itſelf 5 which it is a 
Part, requires: As, loving them ; /ering us 5 * 
ing him ; adviſing ber. 

Note 2. The Participle Silke: with a Prepoſition 
before it, and governing the Objective Caſe, anſwers 
to the Gerund of the Latins: As, Happineſs is. to 
be attained by abayin g .GOD.; 4y.avaiding Evil, and 

by doing Good; by ſeeking Peace, and by enſuing it. 
| | Note 


* 
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Note z. The Active Participle muſt not be uſed 
in a Paſſive Senſe ; for to make a Paſſive Participle 
of it, is to force it to an Office which it can never 
with Propriety fulfil. Yet this is a vulgar Error, 
into which ſome of our beſt Writers have unhappily 
fallen. Thus, miſtaking is uſed for miſtaken ; uni- 
ing for wanted ; owing for own; and Leholding for 
| Geholden. When I miſtake, or am miftating, I miſun- 
d-rftand ; but when I ant miftaten, I am miſunderſtood. 
Thus the Abſurdity of confoundt ing thefe two Parti- 
eiples, as having the ſame Senſe, is moſt evident. 
| MNote 4. Some Verbs (ſuch as Verbs of zeachirg, 
&c.) may govern two Objectives, the one of a Per- 
fon, and the other of a Thing : As, I teach you the 
Grammar; it coft me three Shillingr. 
Motte 5. Some Paſſive Verbs have a Nominavire 
Caſe after them, as well as before them : As, Homer 
ic accounted the moſt learned Poet; Paul of Tarſus is 
by Longinus. called an Qrator ; and Longinus is 
thought a moſt judicious. Critic; a Blaſpbemer vas 
made an Apofile. In theſe Examples (and in ſuch 
Phraſes, as / am ſbe, the Caterpillar becomes a Butter- 
fly, &c.) we ſay, that the latter Noun agrees in 
Caſe with the former, or that the Verb goverus the 
Nominative Caſe. : 


- Rule XIII. One Verb governs another in the 
Infinitive: As, love to learn and never _ to 
be taught. 


* 


* Nee . There are many Verbs, which, when 
. ethers — them in the Infinitive, generally ape 


2 


* 
ts 


in thy Sight.“ 


\ 
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the Prefix, 1, to be omitted: "a bid, dare, 


ear, feel, let, male, need, ſee: As, I bade them do 
it; they dare not touch it; I hear them ſay it; I feel 
you move 5 you will et me believe it 3 they make us 
rin; we need not fear ; we ſaw them weep. In all 
ſuch Inſtances, 10 is moſt properly left out. Have 
alſo, when it is not uſed as an Auxiliary, ſometimes 
requires the Omiſſion of to; As, ©. they would have 
the Sun Hand fill.” But ought, which is often very 
improperly reckoned among the Auxiliary Verbs, 


neceſſarily requires to before another Verb following 


it in the Infinitive: As, you. ought to take particular 
Notice of this Note. The other Examples evidently 
read better by the Omiſſion of 10 yet, after ſuch 
Verbs, it is rather inelegant than ungrammatical to in- 
ſert this Sign of the a ; and a good Ear will 
be a ſufficient Judge where it is proper to drop it. 

Note 2. An AdjeQive ſometimes governs the 
Infinitive: "As, fit to die; worthy to be admired ; and 
d enough to be married. 

Note 3. In. Conformity to the Greek, for is ſdme- 
times uſed before the Infinitive: As, © thoſe, Who 
are vainly puffed up with a Conceit of their Bene- 


| ficence, wiſh for to be ſcen of Men.” However, al- 
though the Uſe of the Prepoſition, in the like Phraſe, 
cannot be juſtly deemed ungrammatical ; yet it ſeems _ 


obſolete, and an elegant Style cannot admit it. 


Note 4. The Learner ſhould take Care not to em- 


ploy the Infinitive where he ſhould uſe the SubjunRive 


Mood. Our excellent Liturgy affords an Inaccu- 


racy of this Sort:“ zo do always that is righteous 


| 
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| Rive XIV. The Active Participle, by afſum- 
ing an Article before it, is changed into a Noun, 


and neceffarily requires a Prepoſition aſter it: 


As, by the obſerving of this Rule you may hg 
a common Error. 


Note, Here the Prepufition of cannot properly 


de admitted after the Word obſerving, without an 


Article; for we mutt not ſay by obſerving of this 
Rule, any more than by the obſerving it Either of 
theſe two Phraſes is 4 Confounding of two diſtinct 
Forms. © Will it no longer reach to the purifying 
the Heart,” and © i mumbling of the Game, are both 


' Blunders, which we may learn to avoid by an Exam- 


ple taken from the elegant Pen of the famous Addi- 
fon”: The Middle Station of Life ſeems to be the 
moſt -advantageouſly ſituated for the Gaining of Wil- 


dom: Poverty turns our Thoughts too much «por ile 


Supplying of our Wants; and Riches upon enjoying our 
Superfluties.” Where, in the laſt Clauſe, upon the 


Enjoying of © our Ran would not be leſs proper. 


0 Government of Prepaſitioms. 
Robe XV. Prepoſitions govern' the Objettire 


Cale: As, to whom ; ; for whom ; by ame in ut. 


Nate l. When à Pronouo is ſeparated Bom the 
Prepoſition, which ſhould govern. it, illiterate Perſons 
commonly, though quite ungrammatically, put it in 
the Nominative, inſtead of the Objective Caſe: As, 
do you and all the World judge who tbis Cottage 
e 8888 
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belongs to; 20 ſerve you under? Do you know 
' who you are talking to? © We are at a Loſs who 


in 
= | civil Power belongs 10. In all ſuch Inſtances, it 


"Bt 2. When the Genitive Caſe is 8 by 
the Prepoſition /, in this Form, it does not differ 


lr tom the Objective, and therefore may properly 
an enough be ſo called: As, of whom ; of thee; of us , 
his of them; of me ; of her; of bim. 

of Note 3. A Prepolition is frequently omitted, but 
act underſtood : As, unlike him; get me a Pen; that is, 
ins WK unlike 7 bim, get for me a Pen; and give me, means 
th Wl give o me Allo in ſuch Phraſes, as © to flecp all 


the Night, '7broagh the Space of a Mile. And, be- 
fore Nouns expreſſive of Time, is, or on, is fre- 
quently underſtood : As, the laſt Week ; this Morning ; ; 
that is, in the laſt Week, on this Morning. 


ur 
the Verb, and gives it a new Meaning, it may be con- 


idered as a Part of the Verb, to which it belongs: 


over, &c. 

\ Note 5. Thoſe Verbs, which. are partly com- 
pounded of Prepoſitions, have a Signiſieation differ - 
ent from their ſimple Form: As; to jor/wear'; to 
bear; to over lool; to underſtand ; to withdraw, & c. 
Mie 6. A Prepoſition is often very impropeily 
employed: As, a Teſtimony 7 (inſtead of % 
your moral Character. See Leſſon XLII. in the 
Eerciſer in" webe Panfwation is omitted. 


ve 


' 


3 a 


Mebt,“ and © zo zvalk a Mile; that is, through all 


Note 4. When a Prepoſition is placed after a 


As, to bear out; 10 caſt up; to fall on; to give 
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Government of Moods. 

Rule XVI. If having but following it; alſo 
| ti}, or that, ſubjoined to a Command; and every 
Conjunction which is expreſſive of a doubtful 
Conceſſion, Condition, Suppoſition, or Excep- 
tron, always governs the Subjunctive Mood: As, 
if he do bat come, I will hear him, 4% he forriwv 
beyond Meaſure; but take heed bat thou /peak 
not to him; for although he appear dejected, yet 

. I know not whether he repent or not. 


Nate 1. If I knew, that he would appear dejected, 

I ſhould ſay, although he appears, &c.* for Conjunc- 
tions of a more independent, allſolute, and poſitive Senſe, 
if they do not leave the Mood to be determined by 
ſome particular Conditions or Circumſtances of a 
Sentence, always govern the /: dicat ve Mood: As, 
fence he now repents, I forgive him; although CHRIST 
was the Son of GOD, yet he was deſpiſed and re- 


Sakes he became poor; if he cht the Saviour of the 

World, let us unfeignedly devote ourſelves to him. 
Note 2. In the Phraſe O that, or O for, a Verb is 

no Doubt omitted, and underſtood: As if it were, 

O wiſh) that O (7 wiſh) for- 

- Note 3. Before a Pronoun, may is often impro- 

perly omitted: As, © unto which he vouchſaſe to 

bring us all;” which ſhould be, unto which may 


he, &c. 8 
2 | = Nate 


jected of Men; and although he was rich, yet for our 
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Moe q. When at expreſſes the End or Motive 
of ſomething, it requires the Subjunctive Mood, 
with may, might, ſhould, after it: As, © let my Peo- 
ple go, that they may ſerve me;“ and, „that thou 
mayeft know, that there is none like me in all the 
Earth. 

Note 5. The Conjunction that is ethos left out 
and underſtood : As, ſee (that) thou tell no one; 
for I beg (that) it may be kept a Secret. But, 
Note 6. This Conjunction Hat does not always 
govern the Subjunctive Mood: In every declarative 
Sentence, which is not ſubjoined as fome Motive or 
End, it requires the Tudicative. Dr. Lowth juſtly 
obſerves, that the Subjunctive Mood is improperly 
uſed in the following Inftances : * So much ſhe fears 
for William's Life, Hat Mary's Fate ſhe dare not 
mourn ;%—* that Birds would fing, and think it 
were not Night:“ For that here neceſſarily requires 
the Iudlicative Mood; and conſequently, the Perſonal 
Termination being 1mproperly dropped, it ſhould be 
dares, and vas. 

Note 7. The fame Conjunction can never, in the 
ſame Circumſtances, govern both the Indicative and 
the Subjunctive Mood ; even although perhaps either 
of them would ſeparately be right. Mr. Addiſon 
therefore is indeed juſtly accuſed as writing impro- 
perly in the following Sentence: Zf there be but 
one Body of Legiſlators, it is no- better than Ty- 
ranny 3 if there are two only, there will want 4 
calting Voice.” Surely the Conjunction ſhould 
either introduce the Sentence as doubtful, and conſe- 
quently govern the Subjunctive Mood, or it ſhould 
I not; 
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not; for no Sentence can be both abſolutely decls- 
rative, and really Suljunctive. 

'ote 8. Might is often abſurdly employed inſtead 
of may We frequently hear, that we night know,” 
when the Meaning is ab/olutely, in the preſent Time, 


that we may know 


Obſervations on Adverhbs. 


Rule XVII. Two Negatives are equivalent te 
an Affirmative: As, I will not have none, is as 
much as to ſay, I will have me. 


Note, The Vulgar, when they mean to make 2 
Negation concerning ſumething, uſe two Negatives 
inſtead of one. As, I did not ſee Nobody; I cannot 
drink but two Cups; I cannot by no Means allow it; 
nor do not; — nor never will; I can't do nothing with 
it; 1 cannot ſay no more; &c. All ſuch Expreſſions 
therefore, Perſons of Rank and Education ſhould 
avoid as characteriſtical of great Vulgarity. 


Rule XVIII. Adverbs can never with Pro- 
priety be uſed as Adjectives; nor can Adjectives 
be properly employed as Adverbs: As, inſtead 

of ſaying live ſuitable, we ought to ſay, live ſuit- 
ably; and for “ ſconeſ? Root, we ſhould ſay 
moſt early (or earligſt Root. 


Note 1. Therefore the common Expreſſions, ex- 
 reeding great, extraordinary rare, marvellous graceful, 


extreme ſubject, marvellous worthy, extreme unwill- 
ing: 


clas 


ead 


” 
Vs 


me, 
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ing, incliſerent honeſt, noble looking, ſpoken nbbler, 
exceeding clear, agreeable to the vulgar Reading, fuit- 
able to a Gentleman in your Station, eafrer diſcovered, 
conformable to the Example of CHRIST, excellent 
well, exceeding right, are all evidently ungramm ati- 


cal; becauſe in them an Adjective is abſurdly uſed 


inſtead of an Adverb. 


Note 2. The Force, or Propriety of an Adverb 
depends much on its Poſition. If I ſay, “he only 
ſpake three Words,” the Meaning 1s, that he and 
not another ſpake three Words ; but, he ſpake only 
three Words, denotes, that he ſpake no more than 


three Words. 


The Egect of Conjunctions. 


Rule XIX. Conjunctions couple together the 
like Caſes and Moods: As, thou and I heard 
bim, and her ; and they were laughing and playing 
together. 


Note, Con unctions may copulate different Tenſes: 
As, we ſaw him and her; they were ſitting at the 
Table, but had dined; they had eaten the Veniſon, aud 
were ready for a Cup of Coffee. 


Rule XX. When a Compariſon of different 
Perſons, or Things, is made with han, or as, 
the latter Noun or Pronoun is either the Nomi- 
native Caſe to the Verb, or elſe it is governed by 
the Verb or Prepoſition, expreſſed, or implied: 
As, you are better than 7: that is, than I am; 

I 2 and 
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and you have gotten a better Friend than he you 
loſt; that is, than he-avas 2vhom you loſt, 


Note, In all other Inſtances, if we ſupply the Part 
of the Sentence, which is not expreſſed, we may 
plainly perceive in what Caſe the Noun, or Pronoun, 
ought to be: As, you think them more pious than 
[you think] us; you eſteem me more than [you 
_ eſteem] him; you write more judiciouſly than he 
[writes] ; it was well expreſſed by him, but more 
elegantly by you than [by] lim; * the Lover got a 
Woman of a greater Fortune than e [was whom] 
he had miſſed 3” he is not ſo genteel as /he [is]; you 
are not ſo tall as /be is]; no Gentleman is wiſer 


than he [is]. But, 


Rule XXI. When a Relative has a Reſerence 
to its Antecedent only, and to no Verb or Pre- 
poſition, han muſt govern it in the Objective 
Caſe : As, Beelzebub, than whom, Satan ex- 
cept, none higher at.“ 


Note, It is very remarkable, that, in ſuch an In- 
flance, a Perſonal Pronoun would be in the Nomi- 
native Caſe ; As, Beelzebub, than he, &c. 


Rule XXII. When the Nominative Caſe fol- 
lows a Verb, or its Auxiliary, the Conjunction 
if, or though, is often omitted; As, charm he 
ever ſo wiſely ; had 7 done this: That is, Tho 
he charm ever ſo wiſely; F had done this. 


Note, 
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Note, Never ſo in the Phraſes © never ſo good, 


& never ſo wilely, &c.” is indeed a Solœciſm: It 
ſhould be ever /. Likewiſe, in a ſimilar Phraſe, 
inſtead of never ſuch, we ſhould ſay , ever ſuch. Mark 
the following Sentence: Hor wilely foever a Charmer 
may charm, had ſome People ever ſuch Opportu- 
nities, they would not be diſpoſed to liſten to him. 


. So that, and /o—as. 


Rule XXIII. That following %, as its Cor- 
reſpoadent, introduces a Conſequence : but fo—as, 
expreſſing a Compariſon, requires the Verb fol- 
lowing to be in the Infinitive: As, connective 
Words are of % great Importance with regard 
to the Beauty and Clearneſs of Style, at they 
require a great Deal of Exa amination; and we 
cannot be ſo ignorant, as not 1% #1:9W, that Miſ- 
takes in their Uſe are very common. 


Note, There are ſeveral Conjunctions which have 
ethers belonging to them: As, although, yet, or 
nevertheleſs ; neitber—, nor; either-=-, or; nor-, nor; 


2 -, Os ; a, fo 5 whether---, or So that the lat- 


ter Conjunction is anſwerable to the former: As, 
although many learn the Engliſh Grammar, yet few 
do thoroughly underſtand it ; but, however, a compe- 
tent Knowledge of it is as uſeful, as it is uncom- 
mon ; and without it, as writes a King, /o writes a 
Peaſese neither without knowing it, can we tho- 
roughly underſtand the Engliſh Tongue, ner indeed 
can we expreſs our Meaning with Propriety ; but 

I 3 either 
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atther the Devotion of ourſelves to GOD, or a Dif. 
poſition to do his Will, is much more neceſſary than 
grammatical Knowl-dge ; for whether a Perſon be 
learned, or unlearned, he may be religious and 
happy: But ?bovgh Happineſs does not wholly de- 
pend upon human Education, yet nevertheleſs Learn- 
ing may be an excellent Handmaid to Religion; and 
none can be /o unfit to teach, or to rule others, as 
the Ignorant and the Illiterate; /o that every Perſon, 
who is promoted to a Place of Honour, ought to be 
a Man of Erudition. h 

Note 2. The Conjunction that ſometimes intro— 
duces a Conſcquence, without being the Correſpond- 
ent of /o - As, you will underſtand this, if yuu have 
the Penetration of Judgement, that you can diſcern 
the pecuhar Uſes of this Conjunction. In ſuch an 
Inftance, ſome have improperly employed as inſtead 
of that: As, it is the Nature of extreme Self. 
Lovers, as [that, it ſhould be] they will ſet a Houſe 
on Fire,”” &c. | 

Note 3. We ſometimes meet with /- -a em- 
ployed inſtead of /o---that: As, there was ſomething 
fo amiable, and yet /o piercing in his Looks, as [that 
it, it ſhould be] inſpired me at once with Love and 
Terror.” But as, thus ſtanding inſtead of Hat, 
ſounds /o diſagreeably, and is grown /o obſalete, that 
it may be juſtly looked upon as ungrammatical. 

Note 4. As is ſometimes uſed inſtead of the Pro- 
noun who, that, or which: As, had it not been 
for a Gentleman, as [who] came by; „ in the 
Order as [in which, or in Order as] they lie;“ © 


will offer thoſe Thoughts as [which ] may 1 
ariſe 
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ariſe from the Subject.“ But this is indeed a very 
awkward and improper Uſe of as. 

Note 5. The Pronoun who is often very impro- 
perly employed inſtead of as, * I ſhall always en- 
deavour to make choice of ſuch a Woman for my 
Spouſe, who [ as, the pious Biſhop Beveridge ſhould 
have faid] hath firſt made choice of CHRIST as a 
Spouſe for herſelf.” Likewiſe the learned Swift, 
who was an accurate Obſerver of the Faults of others, 
among many Blunders has left us the following: 
“ There was no Man % ſanguine 20% did not ap- 
prehend ſome ill Conſequence from the late Charge,“ 
Examiner, No. 24. He ſhould have ſaid, there was 
no Man, how ſanguine ſoever, c did not appre- 
hend ; orelſe, There was no Man ½ ſanguine, 
as not to apprehend ; for who can never with Pro- 
pricty be uſed as the Correſpondent of either /uch, or 
fo. Alſo, : 

Note 6. That is ſometimes abſurdly employed 
inſtead of as: © I give ſuch ſharp Reproofs, that [as] 
are not liked.” Bentley, however, ſeems not faulty 


in ſaying, „I wiſh I could do that Juſtice to tbe 


Memory of our Phrygian, 70 oblige the Painters to 
change their Pencil ;*”” for 2 oblige the Painters to 
change their Pencil is indeed to do that Fuftice wiſhed 
for. But this does not pleaſe the famous Prelate, 
who corrects him, as follows: *I wiſh I could do 
ſuch. Juſtice, as to oblige, &c.” Yet, 

Note 7. The Word as is often improperly omit- 
ted: Thus; “ I muſt be /o juſt [as] to own it; and 
ſ bold [as] to make it known; but this Diſcourſe 

is [as] dull as Talking on the Weather.” 
I 4 | Note 
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Note 8. We often meet with the Conjunction 
but, where than ſhould be uſed in its Stead: As, this 
43 no other but [than] he we wanted; no ſooner did 
we talk about him ut [than] he appeared;” and 
now to believe in CHRIST is no more but {than} 
to accept of him in all his Offices. 

Note 9. Too---that are ſometimes abſurdly uſed as 
correſpondent Conjunctions: As, in Examiner, 
No. 24. where Swift talks of “ Characters 700 pro- 
fligate Hat the Managing of them fbould le of any 
Conſequence, inſtead of Characters 70 profligate for 
the Managing of them to be of any Conſequence; 
Too profligate for that Purpoſe : Or,---ſo profligate, 
that the Managing of them cannot be of any Con- 
ſequence. 

| Note 10. Neither 709, than, nor -, but, can 
be properly employed as correſpondent Conjunctions, 
When therefore Pope ſaid, “Lou are a Step higher 
than a Philoſopher, a Divine, yet have too much 
Grace and Wit than to be a Biſhop,” he ſhould have 
left out than : too much---to be would have been right, 
And Archbiſhop Tillotſon (Serm. i. 35.) moſt im- 
properly uſes but rather, inſtead of as : If the Ap- 
pointing and Apportioning of Penalties to Crimes 
be not /o properly a Conſideration of Juſtice, but 
rather [as] of Prudence in the Lawgiver But 
to apologize for the great Number of Notes on Con- 
nectives, let us obſerve from Pope, that“ No Errors 
are /o trivial but” [that] © they [do not] © deſerve 
to be mended.” Therefore, 

Note 11. Let it be obſerved, that it is quite 
wrong to uſe or as the Correſpondent of neither, in- 
ſtead of nor: As, © This is another Uſe, that, in my 

| Opinion 
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Opinion, contributes rather to make a Man learned 
than wiſe, and is neither capable of pleaſing the Un- 
derſtanding, or [nor] the Imagination.“ 

Note 12. Nor is ſometimes improperly uſed be- 
fore note As, the King nor the Queen were not at 
all deceived ;”? inſtead of either the King, nor the 
Queen, &c. for every ſuch Conjunction muſt have 
its proper Correſpondent; and neither cannot be 


juſtly ſupplied by a ſubſequent Negative. 


N. B. In the preceding Notes, ſome Brackets 
include ſuch Words as ought to be uſed inſtead of 
thoſe before them ; and ſome ſuch as ſhould be added, 
in order to make the Sentences ſtrictly grammatical. 


Remarks on InterjeFions. 


Rule XXIV. Interjections are generally at- 


tended with Nouns in the Nominative Caſe, and 


Verbs in the Indicative Mood ; yet ſometimes an 
Interjection requires the Objective Caſe after it: 


As, ah mel 


Noe 1. In ſuch a Phraſe, as ah me ! the Objective 


Caſe me ſeems to be governed by the Prepoſition 70 
underſtood : As if it were, ah Grief is to me! The 
like may be obſerved by, Wo is me! that is, Wo is 
to mei And, O ell ts thee! that is, O well it is to 
thee ! Well is him; Wo worth the Day!“ that is, 


well it is to him; Wo be to the Day; for the Word 
worth here ſeems indeed to be derived from a Saxon 


Verb ſignifying to become, or to le. 
| 15 e 
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Note 2. It is certain, that neither any Caſe, nor 
Mood is really influenced by an Interjection: The 
Caſes and Moods following Interjections are, no 
Doubt, always determined by the Nature and Drift 
of the Sentences. 

Note 3. Different Languages have different Inter- 
jections; and this is a Proof, that they are not com- 
mon Signs of Feeling only, and as univerſally under- 
ſtood, as an angry, or a joyful Countenance: Differ- 
ent Wordt of this Sort are adopted by different 
Nations, in order briefly to ſpeal thoſe Senſations, 
which may be conſidered as extemporal. 

Note 4. Some of the Interjections can never occur 
in polite, or ſerious Compoſition ; and ſuch as ap- 
pear vulgar, or needleſs, ſhould be carefully- avoided. 


General Obſervations. 


1. The Neuter Pronoun it, beſides being em- 
ployed to expreſs ſomething which is the Cauſe 
of ſome Effect or Event (as, it rains; and it 
eame to paſs, &c.) ſometimes ſhows the Sub- 
ject of ſome Inquiry or Diſcourſe : As, who is 
it that wants me? How happened i? And 
ſometimes this Pronoun is alſo expreſſive of the 
Condition or State of ſomething : As, it ſhall be 
well with him; how is it with you, my Friend? 

2. Neither a Noun, nor a Pronoun, can ever 


with Propriety do the Office of two Caſes: A 
Noun muſt not be both the Nominative, and the 


Objective Caſe to a Verb. Pope made a double 
Uſe 
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Uſe of a Friend © in him who ic, and im who 
finds a Friend; but this is to abuſe a Friend.” 
Atterbury alſo converts the Nominative Caſe into 
the Objective, and the Objective into the Nomi- 
native, when he tells us, © it muſt be meant of 
his Sins who makes, not of his who becomes the 
Convert.” 

3. Some Writers very abſurdly put a Noun 
followed by a Participle in a double Genitive: As, 
« of God's deſcending ; of God's becoming; by 
reaſon of Mr. H——'s not ſigning ; &c.” In 
which Phraſes, becauſe in Latin the Participles 
would be in the Genitive Caſe, they add the , 
in order (as they imagine) to make them corre- 
ſpondent to that Language. As well might they 
make them correſpondent to the Hebrew | With- 
out the *s, the Participle would agree with the 
Noun : There is neither Concord, nor Govern- 
ment with it; nor indeed does any Participle re- 
quire this.Sign of the Genitive, any more than 
an Adjective. 

4. In an-afhrmative Sentence of the Impera- 
tive Mood, the Nominative commonly follows 
the Verb: As, repent thou Sinner ; depart ye; go 
Mortal. Or elſe the Auxiliary let, which go- 
verns the Objective Caſe, is employed: As, let 
bim repent ; let us be virtuous. 

5. When a Queſtion is aſked, the Nomina- 
tive is generally put after the Auxiliary, or the 

1 6 prin- 
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principal Verb: As, z it I? did you ſee me? d- 
they know it ? 


6. We oftentimes meet with a Nominative 


Caſe ſtanding without any Verb belonging to it : 
As, © which Duty, if it were but performed, we 
ſhould be happy.” Where the Pronoun 77 is 
Nominative Caſe to the Verb vere performed; 
and which Duty is abſurdly left without any Verb 
following it. The like may be obſerved"of a 
Sentence in Swift's Sentiments of a Church of 
England Man: „We have no better Materials to 
compound the Prieſthood of, than the Maſs of 
Mankind; which corrupted as it is, thoſe who 
receive Orders muſt have ſome Vices to leave 
behind them, when they enter into the Church.” 

7. Some Writers connect different Prepoſitions 
with the ſame Neun: As, © true Religion is con- 
nected with, and productive of, Happineſs.” This, 
however, ſhould never be done except in Forms 
of Law ; for both in familiar and in ſolemn Style 
thus to ſeparate a Prepoſition from a Noun, is 
alavays inelegant. 

8. The explicative and interrogative Fornis 
ſhould not be confounded : As, inſtead of ſay- 
ing, © did you not come, aud beſought us? we 
ſhould ſay, did you not come, and beſeech us? 
that is, did you not come ? and did you not be- 
ſeech us? And for, doth he not leave—and goeth 
and feeketh ? we ſhould ſay, doth he not leave, 
and go, and /ze&? for ſurely the Conjunction, 


and, 
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and, muſt couple together the like Moods; and 
therefore the Meaning muſt needs be, doth he 
not leave? and doth he not go? and doth he not 
ſeck ?/ 

9. The Tenſes and Moods are often employed 
very abſurdly. In order to ufe them with Pro- 


priety, we muſt take ſpecial Notice what the 


Senſe neceſſarily requires. An Example or two 
of Impropriety, reſpecting them, may not, how- 
ever, here be unneceſſary. Swift ſays - Had 
their Records been delivered down in the vulgar 
Tongue,---they could not now be underſtood, ur- 
leſs by Antiquaries, who made it their Study to 
expound them 3”? that is, F their Records had, 
&c. Here is a Suppo/ition, which thows, that 
made, in the Indicative Mood, is very improper : 


It ought to be in the Subjunctive; ſhould have 


made, or ſhould (now) make. Dryden alſo (on 
Juv. Sat. X.) abſurdly ſays, 


« Some, who the Depths of Eloquence / ave found, 
In that unnavigable Stream were drown'd.” 


Now the Time, when they were drown'd is 
paſt and gone ; but the Time, in which they have 
found the Depths of Eloquence is certainly pre- 
ſent ! Have they therefore found them, after they 
were drown'd 2 Ought it not to be, in the Preter- 
pluperfect had found? They had found the Depths 
of Eloquence, before they were drown'd in that 


unnavigable Stream: Or it would be as proper, 
in 
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in the firſt Line,---found; and, in the ſecond,--. 
are drown'd. Likewiſe, “did not you prolong,.— the of 
World had wanted,” ſhould indeed be either Or 
Svould want, or had not you prolonged, in 
| Ph 

FIGURATIVE SYNTAX. (Off 

A FIGURE is a Mode of Expreſſion whereby 8 
Words are diſtorted from their literal Signification; W 
and it alſo denotes ſome Defe#, or Superfluity. 

The moft common Figures ſhould be well under- lab 
ſtood by the young Grammarian. Their Names, 655 
and Significations, are, as follow: 

The Allegory [ Speaking another Thing] is a pr 
Figure, in which the Speech has more Tropes* vit 
than one: As, Forſake Mammon before you find lii 
Fault with thoſe that are devoted to Bacchus; 
that is, forſake Riches (no more dote upon the * 
Gains of this World) before you find fault with * 
thoſe that are given to Wine. of 

The Anaflrophe [ Reverting] is a Figure, where- 4 
by a Word, which ſhould naturally go before, is L 
reverted, or put behind: As, I have travelled V 
England through, . for through England. 9; 

| = of 

N. B. A Trope is the Change of a Word from its ta 
literal to a figurative Signification : As, “ without is 
Ceres and Bacchus, Venus grows cold 3? in which 5 
Allegory, Ceres, Bacchus, and Venus, are T ropes, 7 
meaning Bread, Wine, and Love. 

| T he 
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The Antonomifia L for a Name] is the Naming 
of a Perſon from his Country, Kindred, Art, 
Quality, Office, or Dignity, n/fead of mention- 
ing his own particular Name: As, the pious 
Philoſopher, for the pious Boyle; the Orater, for 
Cicero; and there's Irus, i. e. a poor Man. 

The Apbæ resis [Taking from] is a Ablation of a 


Syllable, or Letter, from the Beginning of à 


Word: As, bide, for abide; and till, for until. 

The Apöcope is the Cutting away of a final Syl- 
jable, or Letter, from the End of a Word: As, 
tbro', for through; and %, for though. 

The Apiphaſis [Saying from] ſhows: what it 
pretends to hide: As, not to mention your Uncha- 
ritableneſs ; and, I ſay nothing of your World- 
lineſs. | 

The Ap3feepees [ ſilent Pauſing] is a Figure, 
whereby, through ſome great Vehemency, or 
violent AﬀeCtion, the Speaker naturally breaks 
off his Speech, before the Senſe be finiſhed : As, 
i thou hadſt known, even thou, at leaſt in this thy 
Day, the Things which belong unto thy Peace.” — 
Where it is obſervable, that the compaſſionate 
Saviour of the World ſeems to have been ſo full 
of Grief, that he could not ſpeak out that inevi- 
table and intolerable Miſery which was coming 
upon the rebellious City, Jeruſalem ; and there- 
fore, having made a filent Pauſe, and let his 
Tears ſpeak what his Tongue could not utter, he 
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left the Sentence imperfect, and then moſt awe- 
fully added, But now they ore hidden from 
ne Eye.” See allo, 2 Pet. ii. 4, 5, 6, 7; 8. 
Such Speeches are ſo far from being improper, 
that they are moſt natural and beautiful. O! if 
impenitent Sinners did but know the intoicrable 
Conſequences of their inevitable Death— ! But 
the Saviour's Tears themſelves cannot prevail 
upon them to turn out of the Way of Miſery ! 
The Appofition is the putting of two, or more 
Nouns together, in the ſame Caſe: As, Boyle, 
the chriſtian Philoſopher. 
The Ah ndeton [unconneFed, or without a Con- 
junction]; 
| Or Dialyton Ldiſſolved] omits the Conjunction: 
| [ Az, Religion, wh ruth, Faith, Juſtice, Mercy, 
| Charity, is neceilary. 
The Elleipſis [ Defect] is generally, but indeed 
leſs properly, written Z1lipfs. By this Figure 
we leave out ſomething, which is neceſſarily im- 
plied: As, true, for, it is true; and ſometimes 
a Word ſtands for a whole Sentence. 
The Enal lage [Change] allows us to change the 
. 1 * Tenſe, Gender, or Mood. As, ve, for 
I; ſays, for ſaid ; he dies, for he died. 
The Epen theſis ¶ Interpgſition] adds a Letter to 
the Middle of a Word, when, in ſtrict Propriety, 
the Word does not require it: As, Blackamoor, 
for Blackmoor. . 
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The Epizeixis [ Duplification] repeats a Word 


in the ſame Sentence: As, “ wretched, wretched 

World!” Why doſt thou not diligently ſeek 

after the Happineſs which never, never ends ? 
The Hevraiſm is an Idiom of the Hebrew 


Language: As, © the Glory of his Power,” for 


his glorious Power. And 

The Hel leniſm is an Idiom of the Greek 
Tongue: As, © all their Works they do for to be 
ſeen of Men,“ for all their Works they do 70 be 
ſeen of Men. 

The Hendiadys [one in tw] employs a Noun 
as an Adjective: As, we drink out of a Cup and 
Silver ; that is, out of a ſilver Cup. 

The Hypallage [Exchange] is a Figure, in 


which the Caſes, or the Order of the Words, 


are exchanged : As, I have not yet moved my 
Lips to them,” for 1 have not yet moved them to 
my Lips. 


The Hyperbole | Exceſs] is a common Figure, 


whereby a Thing is increaſed, or diminiſhed be- 
yond what is exactly true: As, “ /ometimes the 
Ships are taſt up to Heaven.” 

The Hy ſteron [latter] or Hyſteron-Priteron the 
latter former] puts a Word behind, which ſhould 
naturally be before ; As, I was bred and born (in- 
ſtead of born and bred) in England; he ts well 
and lives, for he lives and is well. 

The Treny [ Diſſimulation] is a common Figure, 
in which, without Deceit, we mean quite the 
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Contrary of what we ſay: As, ave/l done, for zin 
badly done ; he is an honeſt Man, for he is an Ster 
unjuſt Man ; and of a great Drunkard we may juſt 


ſay (if we do not deceive any one) he never get; and 

drunk. 5 1 

The Metalepfis [Tranſumption] is a Figure, Na 

which in one Word contains more than one Trefe : Ara 

As, Euphrates (that is, Meſepotamia, which again 1 

means the People of it) wages War. an 

The Metaphor [Tranſlation] is a Simile com- that 

monly contained in one Word; which is 2240. 1005 

lated to ſuch a Meaning, as it has not naturally: 1 bi, 

As, we ſhould bridle our Tongue; the Word of | 

GOD does not profit us, if it be not mixed with Let 

Faith, By this Figure we alſo call Zeal Fire, or Chi: 

an angry Perſon fiery ; and ſpeak of a dead Sound, T 

a Tide of Paſſion, and the Spring awaking the * 

Flowers. | of y 

The Metatheſis [ Tranſpaſition] ſometimes al- if T 

lows the Tran/pg/ing of a Letter in a Word: As, 1 

Crude, for Curds. we | 
The Metinomy { Change of Name] is an uſual rer 
| Figure, whereby we change one Neun for ano- upon 
ther: As, the Effect is put for the Cauſe, the B 

Author for his Works, the Inventor for the Thing T 

invented, the Matter for the Thing made, the Iu- of I 


ftirument for the Cauſe, and the Thing poſſeſſed for Nat 


the Pofcon of it. By this Figure therefore, We C / 
ſay, pale Death, meaning Death that maketh pale; que: 


we have read Longinus, i. e. the Works of Lon- 
N ginus; 
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zinus; Mars (we mean War) threatens us; our 


Steel [Sword] will defend us; our Tongues will 
juſtify us; 1. e. our Elequence will juſtify us 
and the Mace the Magiſtrate] protects us. 

The Onomatop dia {making of a Name] makes a 
Name, or Word, from the Sound: As, Tan- 
liras [the Sound of 'Frumpets] fill the Ground. 

The Oxymoron [acute fooliſh Thing] admits 


an Adjective of a Signification quite contrary to 


that of the Noun, with which it is joined: As, 
wiſe Folly; proud Humility ; painful Pleaſure ;, and 
a bitter Sweet. 

The Paragoge 7 WO, adds a Syllable, or 
Letter, to the End of a Word; As, Chicken for 
Chick, 

The Paraligſit, which ſhould be written, - i 


of what we really mention: As, I omit your Sins 
F Thought; and, I paſs by your Sabbath-breaking. 

The Pare'mia [Proverb] is a Figure, in which 
we have a ſhort and inſtructive Speech, in a pro- 
rerbial Manner : As, he that without Dependence 
won GOD labours to purify himſelf, waſhes the 
Blackmoor white ; i. e. he labours in vain. 

The Plzece | Implication] repeats a Word by way 
of Illuſtration : As, human Nature will be human 
Nature ſtill, i. e. ſubject to Infirmities ; and 
Cæſar was Czfar, 0 moſt excellent Con- 
queror. 


The 


nleipſis L Pretermiſſion] is the pretended Omiſſion 
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The Polyptoton [having various Caſes) uſes the 
ſame Noun in different Caſes : As, Face ts Face. 
The Polyſy ndeton much connected, or rather 
having many Conjunctions] has a ConjunQion re— 
peated as oft as poſlible : As, Temperance, and 
Chaſtity, and Juſtice are excellent Virtues, 
The Prolepfis LAnticipation] is a Figure, in 
which Objections are anticipated, or prevented, 
by a ſuitable Anſwer : As, © Shall we continue in 
Sin, that Grace may abzund ? GOD forbid” 
The Proopop:cia [ Perſonijication} is a common 
Figure, by which inanimate Things are feignedly 
made Perſons: As, © let the Floods clap their 
Hands, and let the Hills be joyful together beſore 
the LORD.” 
The Prifthefis LApteſition] is the putting of a 
Syilable, or Letter, to the Beginning of a Word: 
As, begirt, for girt. 


The Syncope ( Conciſion] cuts off a Part in the 


Middle of a Word: As, oer, for over; and 
ne er, for never. 

The Synecdoche (Comprehenſion) is an uſual 
Figure, in which a Part is comprehended for the 
Whole, or the Whole for a Part: As, © the 
whole City came out to meet JESUS 3” that is, 
a great Part of the City, which means, metony- 
mically, the People of the City; and © now the 
Year” [the Spring} © is moſt beautiful.” 

The Synæceigſis [Conciliation] unites contrary 


Qualities together, and applies them to the = 
_ i £ 


tl 
tl 


PROSODY. = 


Subject: As, © fe that liveth in Pleaſure is dead 
while ſhe liveth.” | 
The Synonsmy [Samencſs of Noun) expreſſes the 
ſame Thing in fome other Noun, or Nouns : 
As, Liberty and Freedom. 
The Tineſir [Sefton] citing a eompound Word 
in two, puts another, or more, between the 
Parts of it: As, what Things /cever, for what- 
ſoever Things. 
q The Zeugma [ Fundfiom)] joins ſeveral Nouns to 
on one Verb, or one Adjective to ſeveral Subſtan- 


ly tives: As, Drunkenneſs often overcomes Reaſon 


ir Cooetouſneſs, Honeſiy; Impudence, Fear, and Mad- 
re 20% every Virtue. 


a 

11 

74 NOS 

al PROSODY [for Singing] in its original Ac- 
e ceptation ſeems to have ſome Reference to a 
c Sung, or Tune. 

53 The Quantity, the Emphaſis, and the Accent, 


— are Terms, which ſhould be well underſtood by 
e the Student. 

Aantity is the Proportion of Time in which 

y the Syllables are pronounced. With Regard to 

8 this, they are divided into long, and /bort; and 

the 
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190 EMPHASIS Ax D ACCENT. 


the Proportion betwixt a eng and a hort Sylla. 
ble, is as tu to one. 

Greek and Latin Poetry forms its Meaſure 
from the Quantity of Sy/lables; but Engliſh 
Metre depends upon their Emphaſis ; and the al- 
ternate Succeſſion of emphatic and non-emphatic Syl- 
lables is quite as neceſſary to Engliſh Poetry, as 
the Interchange of long and ſhort Syllables 1 is to 
Greek and Latin Verſes. 

Emphaſis [upon the Word] is an Exertion of 
the Voice upon ſome particular Words, or S-!lables, 
more than upon others; in order either to mark 
the moſt ſignificant Words in a Sentence, or to 


diſtinguiſh thoſe Sy//ab/es which require a more 
fercible Utterance ; for Emphaſis may be conſi- 


dered as both rhetorical and ſyllabic: That which 
affects the Pronunciation of Words is the rhe- 
forical Emphaſis z and that which is laid on par- 
ticular Syllables is the Hllabic Emphaſis. Indeed 
Pronunciation without Emphaſis would be highly 
ridiculous; and, without the due Uſe of it, our 
Meaning would be ambiguous. Nay the Varia- 
tion of the Emphaſis may give a very different 
Signification, and may conſequently require 2 
contrary Anſwer to a Queſtion, This will ap- 
pear by varying the Emphaſis upon the ſevcral 
Parts of this ſhort Queſtion, Do you preach at 
St. Paul's to-day ? If we make the Pronoun 3 
emphatical, and ſay, do ys preach at St. Paul's 


to-day ? the Anſwer might be, No, 3 
11d 
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Aſſiſtant does. If we lay the Emphaſis upon 
the Verb, preach, and ſay, do you preach at St. 
Pauls to-day ? it might be anſwered, No, but I 
ſhall read the Prayers. If we make Sr. Paul's 
emphatic, and ſay, do you preach at St. Paul's 
o-day ? the Anſwer might be, No, but I ſhall 
preach at St. Peters. And, laſtly, if it ſhould 
be aſked, do you preach at St. Paul's 7o-day ? it 
might be anſwered, No, but I ſhall the next Sun- 
day, Moreover, by the Application of a double 
Emphajes, a different Reply may ſtill be neceſlary ; 
for it may require #2w9 Words to be emphatical, 
Thus, if it be aſked, Do you preach at St. Paul's 
t. day? the proper Anſwer might perhaps be, 
No, but I ſhall preach zhere to-morrow. So ne- 
ceſſary is the right Application of the Emphaſis ; 
which indeed requires a perfect Underſtanding 
of what we read, and a due Attention to the 
full Meaning of every Word, and every Clauſe. 

Accent ¶ for Singing] has the ſame Meaning 
from the Latin, that Proſody has from the Greek; 
and means that Variation of our Voice, both as 10 
the Tone and the Emphaſis, from Grave to Acute, 
and from Acute to Grave, which we neceſſarily 
make when we read with Propriety and Under- 
ſtanding. Accent therefore being quite different 
from Emphaſis, thoſe Syllables which are very 
abſurdly called accented, and wnaccented, ſhould 
be termed emphatic, and non-emphatic Syllables. 


Ee, ORTHO- 
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EO 
ORTHOMETRY, or VERSIFICATION. 


In Engliſh, poetical Meaſure may be divided 


into four Kinds, as follows : 


1. The Jambic; 3. The Anapeſiic ; and 
2. The Trochaic; | 4. The Dattylic ; 


For every Line of Engliſh Poetry may be reduced 
to either Iambuſes, T rochees, Anapeſis, or Dac- 
Zyls. Indeed theſe grammatical Terms, really 
denoting limited Arrangements of long and ſhort 
Syllables, are not always adopted with {trict 
Propriety; for our emphatic Syllables are not 
always long, nor are our non-emphatic Syllables 
always ſhort. But becauſe theſe Terms are 
common among. Poets and Grammarians, their 


continued Uſe, in Engliſh Proſody, can never 


be reaſonably thought abſurd ; eſpecially ſince, 
when we borrow Words from a forcign Lan- 


guage, we cannot always confine them to the 


ſtrict Senſe of their Original. Therefore con- 
tinuing the Uſe of theſe Terms, let us tho- 
roughly underſtand them. 

An Jambus conſiſts of two Syllables; having 
either the former ſhort, and the latter long (as is 
always the Caſe in Latin) or elſe a non-emphatic, 
and an emphatic Syllable: As, dppear, reift. 
And let it be obſerved, that the Iambic Meaſure, 


whether it conlifts of four, fix, eight, len, or 
twelve 


3 


a ORTHOMETRY. :. 
twelve Syllables, is by much the, moſt majeſtic, 


and ſonorous; and is therefore the moſt ſuitable 
for ſerious, and important Subjects. 


A Trecher, being the Reverſe of the lam- 
bus, has two Syllables; either the former long 
and the latter fort, or elſe the former emphatic 
and the latter non-emphatic : As, wiſely, hap'py. 


An Anapæſt conſiſts of a ort Syllable followed 


by an Jambus : As, alitmide, recommènd. And 

A Da#tyl conſiſts of a Trochee followed by a ſhort 
Syllable : As, Genius, Conjurer. © 

Note, The Da#ylic Meaſure, being but little 
admired, has no great Variety belonging to it 
but the Iambic has ſeven different Species, the 
Trochaic fix, and the Anapzſtic three. Like- 
wiſe theſe approved Meaſures, in their ſimple 
Forms, admit of ſeveral Pariations, or Licences. 


In Iambic Meaſure, a Trochee is ſometimes 


admitted in the Beginning of a Line; and, if it 
be well choſen and render the Metre harmoni- 


ous, {ſuch a Variation muſt be conſidered as a 


Beauty, and not as a Defect. But to enter into 
all the Niceties of Engliſh Verſification, would 
be almoſt an endleſs Taſk; and, as it would be 


in vain for us to run into all the Diſtinctions of 


Latin and Greek Poetry, the Reader may be 


content to be here ſhown the general Principles | 


of poetical Compoſition. * 


In Poetry, whenſoever it may be done with 
out any Obſcurity or Ambiguity, the uſual 
1 „Order 
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Order of Words is frequently inverted; and both 
as to their Arrangement and Abbreviations, the 
Poet may take ſuch Liberties, as are e by no 
Means allowable in Proſe. 

Every Page in Paradiſe Loſt affords good Spe- 
cimens in Blank Verſe ; and the Poems of the 
judicious Cowper give moſt excellent Examples, 
both in that Sort of Poetry, and in Rhyme alſo. 

In Proſe, we often meet with Words and 
Figures, which are generally peculiar to Poetry; 
and the Language, which is thus ornamented, 
we call poetical : As, in Verſe, on the Contrary, 
a Diction that is void of poetical Ornaments, we 


never ſcruple to ſtyle proſatc. 


In Fact, Perſe ſeems not abſolutely neceſſary 
to Poetry: A Poet, like an ingenious Painter, 
might draw beautiful Pictures of Nature without 
it; yet © Verſe is to Poetry what Colours are 
to Painting; and, like the Bloom upon a beau- 
tiful Countenance, it adds an additional Beauty 
to what is indeed n and 1 8 with- 
out ĩit. 

Let the young Poet therefore be not oy care- 
ful in the Choice of his Words and Figures, and 
mindful to clothe his Language with poetic Or- 
naments; but let him ſtudy alſo to ſet off his 
Poetry with juſt and harmonious Numbers. It is 


his Buſineſs to pleaſe the Ear, as well as to charm 
| the Imagination; and Verſification, or regular 


| Mea- 


teh 
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Meaſure, ſeems neceſſary in order to the Per- 
fection of the poetical Art. 


Poetry ſhould indeed be an Imitation of Nature. 
Therefore ſmooth and ſweet Numbers ſhould be 


choſen, in order to paint pleafing Objects; but 


harſh Sounds will well ſuit thoſe Things which 
are diſagreeable: The ſweet Voice of Love, 


| Pity, and every ſoft Paſſion, muſt adopt mild and 
- muſical Language; but Anger, Revenge, Defi- 
ance, Deſpair, and turbulent Emotions, will 


naturally admit an abrupt and a ſonorous Ca- 


dence. 
Any Monofyllable may be emphatic where the 
Senſe may permit it ſo to be; and every grand 


Idea ſhould be repreſented by a ſuitable Gran- 
deur of Language and Verſification. 


POETICAL EXAMPLES : 


In which thoſe Characters, which are adoped to 
denote long and ſhort Syllables, here mark the 
rhythmical Emphaſis, and the Want of it. 


I. Iambic Meaſure. 


I. Of ten Syllables, or five Feet. 
WhileDays, W glide ſwift 
Mäy n&@'er | 4 Mom {| Ent un | improv'd 

by; 
Nor that kind God If Grace and Pow'r, whale Arm, 


lmmenſe ſuſtains the Wörld's ſtůpẽndòus Maſs, 
n | BE 


I ön, 
paſs 
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29s. IAMBIC MEASURE: 


Be &er forgot * ! His Mercies fill abound ; 
But Man, üngrätefül, will not him, in Trath, 


Tho' erõwn'd with Live divine, ad-re and praiſe! 
May we be wiſe! and learn while Life doth lift, 
T3.dic prepar'd Eternal Joys td meet ! 


On Earth Gur Days a Spin, or Shadow, are ; 


And ev'ry Moment , faſt we ſtill dd häſte, 
T6 Bliſs, 6r Pains, that none here can conceive ! 
Then Wiſdom” s Voice ſhould we all now Embrace, 


And dis tõ on in, in Water Life tö gain. 


| The Praiſe öf thee, great GOD, i is ſweet Employ, | 


And like the Blifs thé Angels ©er Enjoy. 

Tis their's, ünwẽari'd, ſtill tö chant thy Name, 
And ill thy wþnd'rous Grice ind Love proclaim ; 
But oh ! how ſoon our fainter Pow'rs require 


The Aid of Reſt ! for Mortals muſt réſpire. 


Yet can we nẽ er a happy Change once ſee, 
When our refined Souls ſhalldwell with thee, 
When this corrupted Spirit" s State ſhall change, 


And thro? the Fields ef Ethër It ſhall range? 
Shall ẽ er we Heaven's Glories all explore ; 


And freed from Sin” ind Pain, then toil nd more ? 
Röll on ye Sins, and hafte thé ſplendid Diy, 
Which ſhall a 2 Blaze thin your's diſplay ; 


” N. B. Forgot? f is abs in Poetry, as the Con- 
traction of forgotten. The like may be obſerved of 


forbid', &c. but, in Praſe, ſuch Words can never be 
properly admitted as Particioles. 


When 


4 %. 
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When burſting forth, with Rays öf Liglit di, ine, 
In awful Grändeür, IE STU 8 CHRIST: mall ſhine ; 


And beaming Mercy ſweetly cheer the Saint, 
White Frowng terrific make the Wicked faint ! 
May we, my Friends, in that dread, ſolemn Hour, 


An Int'reſt find in his great 'Crice and Pow rt 
His Merit önly gũihty Man can clear, © 


And mike äs ſpotleſs, that grind Tẽſt t6 hear. 
Ts him then, who oür Hearts doth all require, 
Yourſelves devote ;. and him in Soul admire ;. 
Thät you In heav'nly Joys for e'sr miy live, 
And Ts more Peace 28 Aer Pladiires, 2 


2. Of evoke Syllables, r Ne cd Lew 


andrine. 


is 6wn'd, ths Palpie er will Vintes 8 Güard r- 
min, 
Sö long as all its Powers the Clergy well mbtatain ; ; 
For there the Law adjnges Vice to cẽaſeléſs Pains, 


And thre the Goſpel. Peice and ou Life prö- 
claims: 

The Sinner's chang'd, the Weak deltörd, the Loft 
Is found ; . 

The Wand'rer tũrn'd, the Doũbtér cheer'd, ind 

Broker boũnd. 


3. Of eight Syllables, or four Feet. 


Set there's the Herild GOD us gave! 
His Mẽſſage Love, his Aim to ſave! | 
K 3 Can . 


— 
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Can he then idle Storics tell, JT 
_- When we ſhiuld hear öf Heiv'n ind Hell ? 
Nö: Legates trũe of yonder Skies, 
| Trough plain, are grave, and mild, and wiſe- 


+4 Of four and res Feet i in Lyric Perſe, 


Divines ſhoiild ſhan theatric Airs, 
_ Yet not as lifeleſs ſt and; 
För Gẽſtüres grave good Preaching bears, 
17 not thoſe Beats of th' Hand. 


I hate that mad and foolith Mode, | 


- Of Cuſhion-Beaters loũd, | 
Whs mildly ſhow nö heav'nly Roid, 
Bt pleaſe a flaring Crowd. 


* of three Feet, or r for Spllables 
The Min that bringeth Grace, 
"His Maſter's Steps ſhould trace. 


© Fftherefvre Ike his LORD, | 
He's meek in Look and Word ; 
Sincere and humble, juſt, 
| And farthfül o'Er his Trift. 


* | 


6. Of tuo Feet, or four 4 ples 
The Sinner hears; 


And äll in Tears, 
He leaves his Sins, 


And Heaven wins 
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7. Of one Foot, with an additional ſhort Nee 


Ræpentl ing, 
m 


Il. Trochaic M fn 


1. Of twelve S „able or fix Feet. 
He thit Heav'n would ſee, ind here be really bölf, 
Muſt the Goſpel now öbey, and ſtill be lowly. 
2. Of five Feet, or ten Syllables. 
HE thit here would giin trüe Joy and Pleaſure, 
Miſt In Heaven liy his Heart and Treaſtire. | 
3. Of four Feet, or eight Syllables. 
By our Dreſs, and Deeds, and Speaking, 
Pride but ſelddm needs miich' Seeking. 
e 4. Of three Feet, or fix Syllables. | 


Privateers ndw ſtrolling, 
O's er thé Seas 5 are rolling. 


5. Of zo Feet, or four Syllables. 
Blacks ire crying, 
. Slayry's dying. 


6. Of one Feet, with an e long S „ih. 


All 1 In P raiſe, 
Voices raiſe. 


9 | Kk 4 
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1. Of four Feet, or twelve Syllables. 


In this Age of much Light, when Religion 1s 
-_ known, 
There is Liberty trũe, ind much Chirkty ſhown. 

Much bepevoleot Kindneſs adorneth this Land; 


And Philanthropiſts ſhow à maſt Iibꝭräl Hand. 


2. Of three Feet, or nine Sytlables. 
Is nöt Charitäs aiming what's right, 
— When ſhe pleads for the Blacks with her Might? 
Sach 3 Trade 1 1s a Shame to our State ; 


And the Poiis md truly it hate. | 


3. Of rwo Feet, or r fox ae 
Te ydu Bliſs would biit ſce, 
You from Evil miſt fice ; 
And if well you would die, 
Ybu in Sio miſt nt Lie. 2 


IV. Dadylic M eaſure. 


| Infinite 3 ſtill uphold the vaſt Ocean; ; 
St Illing the Winds, and the Waves, by their Sway; 
They aſs pat the round World intö Motyon ; 
_ Rolling «hE& Years, and the Ages away. 

Note, In Engliſh Poetry, the Da#ylic Meaſure is 
very rarely to be met with; and therefore one Spe- 


| 5 of it is here deemed ſufficient for an Example. 
| Poe- 


3 


% 


E 
Peetical Varieties. 

THE ſeveral Meaſures may take an additional 
Syllable; and ſome of the Species may conve- 
niently admit a different Foot : As, 

Ts ill theſe ſev'ril Sorts f trũe pbẽtie Meãſſüre 


Seehow the Poet ſometimes adds a Part at Pleajure. 
But in Nambers jũſt his Lines he e'ẽr arrays ; 
| Andlts pleaſe, moſt nicely Nature fill diſplays. _ 


Sornetimes|Iambics, Potts cunning ſee, 
Pleasing | If foll w one 8ele& Trochee. . 
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Indeed the Varieties which the Poetic Art ad- 
mits, are almoſt infinite; but, it is hoped, that 
theſe Examples will be ſufficient to direct the 
young Poet in his Verſification; in which he 
can never ſhine without an - innate Genius for 
Poetry. Therefore. but very few are qualified 
for it; and no more is here added on Praſaly. 
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APPENDIX, 


Containing a Recapitulation of the Principles of the 
Engliſh Grammar, and Exerciſes of bad Engliſh. 


E T the diligent Maſter often put to the 
Learners of this Science many ſuch Queſ- 
tions as are here propounded. 


Just. What does the Engliſh Grammar mean ? 
Anſw. The Engliſh Grammar is the Art of —8c. 
2. Into how many Parts is this Science of Lan- 
guage divided? | 
A. Four namely, Orthography, Etymology, & c. 
- 2, Can you tell me their Meaning? 
A. Orthography——, &c, * 
2 How many Parts of Speech are there in the 
_ Engliſh? | 
A. Nine > And thoſe are the Article, re. 
2. What then is the Participle ? : 
A. The Participle is that Part of a Verb, which 
partakes—, &c. | 
2: Can you tell me the Articles? | 
A. The, a, and an before a Vowel or þ filent. 
| „ Why 
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2. Why is the called the Definite Article, and a 
or an the Indefinite Article? 
A. Becauſe the Article 1E, &c. 
©. When a Noun ſtands without an Article, in 
what Senſe is it then underſtood? i 
A. A Mun Appellative is then generally under flood 
in an unlimited Senſe : As, Man means—, &c· 
2. What is a Nun? Am. And how may par- 
ticular Sorts — ? 
A. Two; namely, __ and Aypeliative; or 
Common. 
A What do you mean by a Proper Noun,. or 
Name?. 
A. A Proper Name is the Name of any Perſon, 8c» 
2: And what is an ound n Or. a . 
Name? 
A. It is a Name which is common to. all of the fome 
Lind: As, &c. © 1 
LE What i is an Adjective? 4. —; ©, A Pro 
noun? A. 2. A Verb? ——, &c.. 
What is the Infinitive ? 
A. It is the Verb itſelf, from aꝛubicb all. the. verbal 
Paris are derived; 
©. How. many Numbers are. there? An what 


are they? 
A. The Numbers, ad av tꝛvo, are the Singu- 


lar and the Plural. 

Q_ What does. the Singular _ And' what. 
does the Plural expreſs? 

A. The Singular means . but one Perſon or Thing; 3 


and the Plural —, & c. 
K 6: 2, How: 
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2; How is the Plural formed ? 

A. The Plural —. | 

2. How many Genders are there ? And what 
| do they mean ? 

A. There are two Genders ; the Maſeuline——, &c. 
A. Can you name the ſix Caſes, which are uſed 
among the Latins ? 

A, The fix Caſes are the Nominative, the Geni- 
| tive 1 


2. How many Caſes are neceſſary in the Engliſh 


Language ? And what are they ? 
A. Fur; the —, &c. 
2. What is the Nominative = ow. — 
& c. A. 
DV. How many Degrees of Sl are there? 
A. There are two Degrees of Compariſon : namely, 
the 1 Re. 
2 What do you mean by the Term Poſitive i ? 
A. The Poftive is the Simple Form of the Adjective. 
©. How many Kinds of Yule are there? And 
What are they? 
A. Three; the Verb Aftive —, &c. 
©. How many Sorts of Verbs Active are there? 
A. Two; which are Tranſitive and Intranſitive. 
2. How do you know the one * the othier ? 


4. * 


2. What do you mean * Tenſe? A. Time. 
2. How many Tenſes are there? And what do 


they mean? A4. 


2. . 4. A, Herd, —, 8. 
9. How 


e 


* 
| WY 
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| 9. How many Moods are there in the Enpliſh 
Tongue? A. —. 


©. What are the Participles? And how are they 


formed? 

A. The Active and the Paſſive Participle. The 
Active — &c. 

2, When are Participles converted into Ad- 
jeQtives ? ? 

A. When they have no Relation to Time. A 

2; What are anomalous, or irregular Verbs ? 


A. —— 

What is a Finite Verb? A. —. 2, And 
what is a Sentence ? A. — | 
What do you mean by Concord and Re- 

gimen? A. 

Can either of two Perſons, or Things, com- 
pared together admit the Superlative Degree? 

No ; for we cannot ſay the Eldeſt of the too: It 
muſt be the Elder. 

When does the Active Participle become a 
Subſtantive? 

When an Article flands before it. 


©: 


8 


0 


jectives? 
No; nor muſt Adjecti es be uſed as Adverbs. 
What do you mean by the Word Emphaſis ? 


Md. 25 


| i an Exertlon of the Voice, &c. 
* What is Accent? i 


* . #F ® 
* } N 1 5 & » ©. a 8 0 
* 
. 


Can Adverbs be properly employed as Ad- 


Emphaſes, which is either rhetorical or Hu 


A. Accent 
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A. Accent means that Va riation of the Voice, both ar 


Zo the Tone and the Emphaſis, & c. &c. &c. 
See the ſeveral Explanations of the Gram- 
matical Principles. 


EXERCISES. 


of bad E ngliſh, under the A Rules. in the 
Syntax. 


Rule I. A Verb muft agree with the Nomi · 


native, &c. 


Note, In parſing, the Learner ſoould repeat the re- 
. ſpeRive Rules ; or, ar leaſl, fo much as to n, Was. be. 


| under flands them. 


Lassůom I. * 


In reading many Books, I. has» found many Mif-. 
takes; and: the celehrated Dr. Johnſon, among 
others, have fallen into many Errors. The Dr. 1!" 
us, that I have the Sound af c hard, and am uſed 
before e and i; and that ſcepric. ſhould. be written, 


 ſheptich ; becauſe (add he, as a miglity Reaſon) /c 


art ſounded like s, as in Scene]! We finds, however,, 


very many Words, in which e muſt needs be ſounded. 
me 4: As, Scheme, Scandal, ſcant, ſcatter, &c. and 
ſeeptic is no uncommon Spelling; though. Avic ſeem - 
the better to correſpond with the Greek Etymology 


af the. Word: But becauſe. c, in, many Words of 
Greek Derivation art ſubſtituted for I, this Ortho- 


graphy [| /eeptich ] need not be pleaded for. That. 
Author, without diRinguithing betwixt Verbs Tran- 


ſitixe. 
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fitive and Intranſitive, call the Verb to wallow,very 


improperly : It is not Neuter, but Intranſitive. In- 
deed many other Miſtakes, which that great Man 
have run into might be expoſed ; and, though his 


Dictionary is not altogether without Merit, yet he 
appear to have been rather laborious than wgenious. 


N. B. When the Learner has tranſcribed and car- 
refed this Leſſon, let him parſe it, as follows : 


In, a Prepofition ; reading, a Participle Afive, 
from to read, governing the Objective Cafe ; many, 


an Adjeftive ; Books, .a Noun Plural in the Objective 


Caſe, governed by the Parliciple, reading I, a Pro- 


noun of the Firſt Perſon Singular in the Naninative 


Caſe, &c. 


Rule II. Several Nouns Singular „ &c. 
LESssox II. 3 


Homer and Virgil was learned and ingenious ; and 


Plato and Socrates was alſo wiſe; but of the true 


- GOD they were more ignorant than thoſe of whom: 


it was complained, « My People are fooliſn, they has- 
not known me. Both that Greek. and Latin Poet, 


and thoſe eminent Philoſophers of Greece hat indeed 
had many odd Notions about Gods and Goddeſſes; 


yet they ſometimes ſpoke more religiouſſy of Jupiter 


than ſome Chriſtians does of FEHOVAH. 
In thoſe bleſſed Manſions of Light and Immorta- 


lity, of which the Goſpel has given us. ſuch a clear 


Knowledge, as the learned Heathens never enjoyed ; 


al Bliſs, Peace, and Franguiliy, for ever and ever 
* da 
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do dwell. JESUS, Paul of Tarſus, and all « the 


glorious Company of the Apoſtles,” gives us the beſt 
Directory to true Happineſs. Longinut, Homer, and 
Demoſthenes, is uſeful in Matters of Learning only. 
Yet Erudition, Ingenuity; Wit, and Penetration, though 
of igel an inſufficient Guide to Bliſs, may, if rightly 


managed, be excellent Help in Matters of divine 


Revelation. 
; Lxs8oN II. 
[See the Notes. under the 2nd Rule, Page 152. 
A Man may ſee a Metaphor, or an  Allegory, in 


a Picture, as well as read them in a Deſcription 3 . 


and, an excellent Poet, or an ingenious Painter, 


draw them molt effectually. 


„A Lampoon, or a Satire, do not carry in them. 
Robbery or Murder ; but a biting Jeſt, or a perſonal. 


Satire, are often. Cauſes of great Miſchief. 


Thomas, James, and I, have ſaid their Leſſons ;- 
and you, and they have . to themſelves great 


Honour. 


4 There is-a . that are pure in their own 


Eyes, and yet is not waſhed from their Filthineſs.” 


An Aſſembly of Sinners is fill impure; and there” 
fore, though it know it not, they ſtand in need of 
Purification. Indeed the People, who hints tbem- 
ſelves very holy, is miſtaken of: 3z/elf; and nothing 
can more effectually ſhow @. Per fort $ Wan 


than their Wam of Humility. 
Rule III. Lc&Ssox IV. 


Whom is there ſo ignorant as fot to underftand. 
* Rule ? It is not me that can make * 


in 


I. 


* 
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in it; for I am him who has ſtudied it. But John is 
him that has erred. James and William are them that 
know it. Ye are them that relate the Matter. That 
Lady alſo is her that knows it ; for it was her thas 
obſerved it. This Lady likewiſe is her that was by, 
and her that heard the Whole ; but theſe Ladies are 
them who in the mican while were playing, and them 
therefore who were abſent. However, I took it to 
be they. Nay it plainly appeared to be them ; ſo that 


I well thought it to be they. Yea, theſe ſtill ſeem 


to be them. This Gentleman alſo is him that was 
abſent ; at leaſt, I ſaw one whom I took to be Her; 
yet it appears not to have been him but ber, of whom 
we are ſpeaking, that was wanted: Yea her it was. 
Whom do ye ſay that I am ? or whom do others ſay 
that I am This is im whom ye think benevolents 
and him whom ye call a Philanthropiſt. 


Rule IV.- Lats V. 


To diſobey the lawful Commands of our Rulers is 


Rebellion againſt GOD; for, « Honour the King,” 
is a divine Command; and, ' Obey your Superiors, 
ſhould be impriated upon every, Breaſt. To ſay the 
Truth, they who pay no Reſpects to their Betters, 
have no Religion before GOD. Therefore, gene- 


rally ſpeaking, Contempt of human Authority ariſes 


from erer but Prophaneneſs. 
Rule V. 


Bleſſed is the Man hich feareth GOD, and whom 


rendereth . unto all their Dues : Fribute to which 


Tribute * and Honour to. him whorn ought 
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to be honoured. The Book out of hom we learn 
this, is the Bible; and this is the Book evhom, we 
fay, was penned by infinite Wiſdom. The Man 
evhom, ye ſay, deſpiſes it is moſt profane; but that 
Lady, whom, IT am happy to find, is a Lover of it, 
is virtuous and benevolent. I am the Perſon who 
faith it ; and whom therefore Ezow it to be true. 


Rule VI.————LEsson VI. 


Be ſo kind as to ſend me them Books, which you 
have recommended ; and them Authors, which you 
know I much admire ; for. read much, and by is 

Means ſpend many an Hour very agreeably. This in- 
deed is confeſſedly the Means of ſpending fome Part 
of our Time very. profitably. 

They Authors, which were written by the beſt 
Biſhop that ever lived, are here before me; and hoſe 
J am about to read once more. This Book, lying 
upon yonder Table, is a moſt 1 ingenious Treatiſe on 
Fluxions ; and hit other upon the other Table, be- 
yond that upon which you ſee a Volume of Sermons, 
is on this pleaſin 8 Science ann, but that 
in my Hand here, is on Algebra. | 
Thoſe Silk Stockings, which I have in my Hand, 
are too little for me; but theſe, on the other Side of 
the Counter, ſeem more ſuitable, Send me hem 
black ones you took away 3 for I like theſe Kind the 
beſt ; and one, who i is my . recommends theſe 


Colour. | 
- Rule VII. —LꝝISsON VII. 
Let each of you eſteem others as better than your- 


| ſelves ; and let every one mind their own Concern. 
Either 
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Either of theſe two Duties are more than every one of 
us regard. It is but to pay every Man their own.“ 

« I do not mean by what I have faid, that I think 
gny one to blame for taking care of their Health.” 
Each Man among us ſhould regard that next to 
their Salvation. Either of theſe two grand Concerns, 
and eſpecially the latter, are worthy of our Atten- 
tion; and each of them are duly n by every 
one who ad as truly wiſe. 

It is obſervable, that every one of the Lab 
bear date after his Baniſhment ; and contain a com- 
. plete Narrative of his Story afterwards.“ 

It is requiſite, that the Language of an heroic 

Poem ſhould be both perſpicuous and ſublime. In 
Proportion as either of theſe two Qualitics are want- 
"ng, the N is imperfect. 8 


| Rule VIIIL.—-LEssonN VIII. | 

The Figure, Appoſition, means a putting to; that 
is, a putting of two, or more Nouns in. the ſame 
. Caſe: As, Figure and Appeſition i in the e of 
this Sentence. 


Rule IX. 


« GOD from the Mount of Sinai, whoſe grey Top 

Shall tremble, Bim deſcending, will himſelf, 

In Thunder, Lightening, and loud Te 8 
Sound. 5 

Ordain them Laws.” 

Por only in deſtroying I find Eaſe, NT 
To my relentleſs Thoughts; and hin e d— 
That is, him being deſtroy d. : 

h Rule 
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Rule X. 
John and James are both handſome ; but John i; 
_ the bandſomef : and William is the handſomer of chem 
all. 


It is obſervable, that ſuch Diſſyllables, as have 


their /af Syllable emphatic, in Compariſon, eaſily 


- admit of er and ef; but when their /aft: Syllable is 


not emphatic, they cannot be always thus compared, 


Nule XI-——Lz580N IX. 


Acbillf Valour, Ulyſſes Cunning, and' Socrates 
Wiſdom, are celebrated in ancient Poets Works; and 


It is remarked, that Helen —_— was the Deſtrue- 
Ben of CES. pr. 


_ Rule XII. 


Truft no Man before you know ki ; for by con- 


fiding in a Perſon, before you- have tried le, you may 
give he un Opportunity of doing you an Injury. Let 
e, however, take Care to think no Exil of any 


Man or Woman in the World, without good Ground. 
We ſhould think the beſt of all Men, and aſſiſt bey 
in any good Office whatſoever. This is the Way to 
make they love ce, and to induoe they to treat we, as. 


we have ſerved they. 
Let ve devote ourſelves unto 60D ; and he will 


erer love, and protect we. They that forſake hey 


really turn away from all true Happineſs. 


I love they (he tells we) that love 7; and they» 


that hate J. ſhall be lightly eſteemed. He that. 
findcth J, fipdeth Life an& Bliſs, - bh 


Lts- 
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LuxssoN X. | 

* Love your Enemies” is a divine Injunction. In 
cordially loving they that hate us, and blefling they 
that curſe us, we imitate that kind GOD, .who is 
always pitying they, that are diſobeying and deſpiſing 
be; and, when a Man, thus kindly forgiving they that 
injure him, is ſhowing they that none of their Malice 
is hurting he, he may perhaps turn their — unto 
him, and bring them to Repentance. 

See Note 3.— The Means, whereby we may be- 
come holy, are in our Power; and nothing but a 
humble and pious Uſe of them is wanting. The Debts 
of Love and Service, which by us are owing to both 
GOD and Man, are indeed great. If we think our 
Duty but little we are aſſuredly miſlaling. We are 
beholding to GOD for all the Bleſſings which we 
enjoy; and the Scriptures are mating by us, if we 
do not conſider them as calling upon us ro Acts of 
Gratitude, Love, Fear, Charity, and Devotion. 
But, in order to render unto him an acceptable Sa- 
crifice, a pious and humble Heart is wanting. 


Rule XIII. LESssON XI. 

Children ſhould be taught to read diſtinctly, and to 
make a due Uſe of Emphaſis ; and they /bould Mc 
endeavour to write a fair and a clear Hand. . 5 

« Tt cannot but be a delightful Spectacle to oo 
and Angels to ſee a young Perſon beſieged by power- 
ful Temptations on every Side, 10 acquit himſelf glo- 
riouſly, and reſolutely to hold out againſt the moſt vio- 
lent Aſſaults: Lo behold one in the Prime and 
Flower of his Age, that is courted by Pleaſures and 

| 4 Honours, 
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Honours, by the Devil and all the bewitching Vani- 
ties of the World, to re all theſe, and to cleave 
ſtedfaſtly unto GOD.” If theſe be Blunders of 
Archbiſhop Tillotſon (as they are imagined) had 1 
fitten by him when he wrote his 54th Sermon, I 
might have ſeen them ze drop from his Pen; and now, 
if J hear them to ſound diſagreeably in mine Ears, 
and ſee them to offend * any n Rule, 
I ought corre them. 


Rule XIV. —LXSssO R XII. 


By the Negleding this Rule, or the Miſunderſtanding 
the Nature of the Engliſh Language, many Errors are 
commonly made ; and the Forcing the Rules of our 
Grammar under thoſe of the Latin Tongue, is a 
Fault into which ſome Men of Learning have often 
fallen. Indeed by learning of the ancient Languages 
we come to a more perfect Knowledge of many 
Engliſh Words, than can be eaſily acquired without 
the Studying them; but by Bnowing of Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew, we muſt not conclude that we can 
write Engliſh grammatically ; for without the Study- 
ing it alſo, we ſhall often make Blunders in Matters 


of our own vernacular Idiom. By following of the 


Rules in the Latin and Greek Syntax, we muſt be 
under the Neceſſity of making the Caſe Abfolute, 
either the Genitive, or the Ablative. Whether 
ihould we prefer? ? Indeed the Adopting either, as the 
Caſe Abſolute, in our Language, i is the making an 
Error; for, in this Inſtance, the u/ing the Nemina- 
ting is the only right Method. 


4 


Rule 
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Rule XV. —L Esso XIII. 


To who ſhall we go for Happineſs, but to he who 
is the Fountain of it? It is in be alone that our 
boundleſs Defires can be ſatisfied. Let them, who 
endeavour to content themſelves with the deluding 
Pleaſures of a wicked Generation, go and return unto 


he without Delay; that, like the compaſſionate Fa- 


ther of the Prodigal, he may, as it were, while they 
are yet a great Way off, meet them, and, lovingly 
falling upon they, beſtow the Tokens of his Love and 
Favour upon they. Who elſe ſhould they go unto 
for that Peace which the World cannot give?“ 

«© Who hath firſt given unto he, and it ſhall be re- 
compenſed unto he again ? For of he, and through he, 
and to he are all Things: To who be Glory for ever.“ 

Is from he, by J, for „be, in thou, to we, or with 
ye, grammatical? I now recollect the Caſe which 
Prepoſitions muſt govern. 


Rule XVI. — XIV. 


Sze that thou remembereſt, that the SubjunRive 
Mood implies ſomething either dependent, indefinite, 


or doubtful ; and it often depends upon ſuch Words 


as unleſs, before, till, though, and if. Alſo take 
Heed %% tbou ſorgetięſt, that before, or till, often 


implies Futurity, and generally requires the Subjunc- 
tive. Indeed if thou de but learn how to make a 


proper Uſe of this Mood, thou mayeſt do what the 
Generality of Men do not at all underſtand. But 


whether thou loc it, or not, it is VE by 


many Perſons of great. Ln. 


* 
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Though he /lays 8 he goes—If I tarry 
till he comes —all ſuch Expreſſions, and doubtful af. 


firmations, are neceſſarily SubjunEuve 3 and ſhould 


therefore drop the 45 is the ae Termi- 
nation. 


Rule XVII. LESsSsoN XV. 


We cannot by no Mens allow, that there is any 
Propriety in the vulgar Uſe of two Negatives. When 
I mean to reject every Thing that may be offercd 
me, do not I ſufficiently affirm it, when I ſay, I will 


nt receive none? Or if I mean to receive one Favour 


out of many, and modeſtly to reject the Reft, may 
I not ſay to the kind Profferer, you need not beftow 
but one? I cannot never make you a Recompenſe for 
the other. Nay, I cannot never ſee any Perſons of 
Politeneſs and Eruditien adopt any different Phraſe 
in order to convey the ſame Meaning; nor do I not 
believe that they can ever be ſo vulgar, as to add 
Negative upon Negative, after the Manner of the 
Clowniſh and the Illiterate. But, as I muſt 107 
never imitate thoſe, who, by their Ignorance and 
Vulgarity, are diſtinguiſhable from others, it cannot 
not be ſuppoſed, that I ſhall fall into their Errors ; 
and therefore need not lay no more on this Subject. 


Rule XVIIL——Lrs0N XVI. 


It is exceeding plain, that many Words are both 
Adjectives and Adverbs: As, godly, heavenly, daily, 
yearly, &c. Such Words are therefore ſometimes 
employed as Adjectives, and ſometimes as Adverbs. 
But to force an Adjective to uſurp the Place of an 
has aa to make an Adverb ſtand 5 an Adjectr e, 


18 
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Is 2 indeed exceeding i improper. Vet it is an extraor- 
dinary rare Thing to meet with a Writer, or a 
Speaker, who is entire free from this Impropriety; 
and I am extreme unwilling to think ſo mean of any 


Gentleman, as that, upon due Reflection, he will 


not ingenueus acknowledge it to be a moſt greſs 
Error. One need affirm no ffronger than that. Tis 
wonderful plain, and- vaſt ealy to avoid; and Man, 
who is ſubje& to oftex Infirmities, ſhould be aware 
of committing Blunders. Such a Matter, not being 
tolerable good, but intolerable bad, ought to be mighty 
expoſed, and hearty 3 | 


Rule XIX. LESSON XVI II. 


We forgive People as long as we love them. But 
whether we be forgiven or not by the Gentleman and 
Lady who offended us, it is certainly our Duty to 
love both her and he. Let us then bear no Malice 


in our Hearts againſt either /he or him; but, if we 


ſee them to-morrow, and hl have an Opportunity 


of ſpeaking to them, let us be affable and courteous, 


and will aſſert, that we have no Pleaſure in Variance. 
If indeed thou do? not ſuffer Hatred to harbour in 
thy Breaſt, but adorn it with Love and Charity, thou 
ſo far adgſt like a Chriſtian, and, in this Particular, 
initate the Example of thy divine Saviour, Will not 
he that has Fire in his Boſom readily exdeavour to 
ſpurn it from him, and tales Care that he be not 
burned ? 

Learner, if thok do properly corre& this Leſſon, 
thou wilt know, that, though Conjunctions may 
copulate different Tenſes, they cannot couple toge- 
ther either different Cales, or different Moods. 


" Rule 
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Rule XX.——LE$80N þ +. UP 
Plato obſerves, that GOD geometrizes : The 
ſame was obſerved by a wiſer Man than hin” [was!]. 
Indeed it is well - expreſſed by Plato; but more 
elegantly: by Solomon than he; i. e. than by he.— 
Thou art a Girl as much brighter than her, as he 
was a Poet ſublimer than me. 

« The Sun upon the calmeſt Sea, W e RMP fo __ 


* 'astbee.” 7 
And tho' by n s ſevere Decree, ſhe ſuffers "0% 


more than me.” 


<< King Charles, and more than him, the Duke and 
the Popiſh Faction were at Liberty to form new 
Schemes.—You are a much greater Loſer than me by 
his Death. The Drift of all his Diſcourſes was, to 
Prepare the Jews. for a Prophet mightier than him” 
Lwas]. 

Theſe, being . Blunders of learned Men, are 
corrected, in order to ſhow, that I write more accu- 
rately than them; and that therefore they are worſe 


* 


' Grammarians thay me. 


: Rule XXI. LESssOoN XIX. 

- Dr. Lowth, than who no better Engliſh Gram- 
marian has exiſted, was an excellent Poet, a great 
Latiniſt, a famous Grecian, and a good Hebrician ; 
and Ruddiman alſo, than 2 no Perſon has either 
written better © Rudiments of the Latin Tongue, 
or better © Inſtitutions of the Latin * 

deſerves immortal Praiſe. 
King George the Third, than vhs a better King 


never ſat _ the — . ever deſerves our 
| moſt 


. 
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moſt cordial Love and Eſteem ; and if we were poſ- 
ſeſſed of as many Lives, as there are Hairs upon our 
Head, we ſhould: be ready to lay them all down in 
his Defence. Thoſe, however, who have | Autho. 
rity; over us, ſhould not content themſelves in think- 
ing, that we enjoy an excellent Mode of Govern- 
ment, but be careful duly to adminifter it. Our 
civil and eccleſiaſtical Conſtitution, than which we 


have never heard of a better, ſhould' not be raſhly 


found fault with. 
; Rule XXII. —Lr$50x * 


"Had we the Wiſdom of the Serpent, as well an 


the Innocency of the Dove; and were we never fo 


charitable and philanthropic, yet we ſhould not gain 
the e Approbation and Efteem -of every Individual 


around us. Murmurers and Complainers'* will take 
Offence, do all we can to pleaſe them: and vere we 
never ſo pious, there are People profane enough to 
conſider real Piety as vile Hypocriſy. Let our chief 
Concern, however, be always to approve ourſelves 


unto GOD ; that, ſhould we be called upon to en- 
dure zever ſo many Troubles, we may {till have the 


Approbation of a good Conſcience ; and that, ſhould 
we ſuffer never ſo much on Earth, he, whoſe we are, 
and whom we ought to ſerve, may hereafter recom- 
penſe us with an eternal Weight of Glory 


Rule XXIII. LESSsON XXI. 


I am deſired to correct the following Inaccuracies: 


The Spaniards were /o violently affected to the King 


of N as the whole - "Kingdom would revolt. 
| L 2 TER This 
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This Computation being fo eaſy and trivial, as it is 
a Shame to mention it; and the Relations are /o un- 
certain, as they require a great deal of Examination, 
France was then diſpoſed to conclude a Peace upon 
fuck Conditions, as it was not worth the Life of a 
Grenadier to refuſe them. We ſhould ſufficiently 
weigh the Objects of our Hopes, whether they be 
fuch, ar we may reaſonably expect from them what 
they propoſe in their Fruition ; or whether they are 
ſuch, as we are pretty ſure of attaining. The Duke 


had not behaved with that Loyalty, as he ought to 


have done. — With thoſe Thoughts as might con- 
tribute to their Honour. In the Order as they lie 
in the Preface. : 


__ _ Lessown XXII. 
Con ſull the Notes under Rule XXIII. I Chaucer 
followed Nature every where; but was never /o bold 
a to go beyond her. I muſt however be /o juſt , to 


OWN=--- Nobody preſumes to be /o ſanguine , to 
hope.“ Of our Church it is juſtly ſaid, „This is 


none other But the Houſe of GOD.” Yet we have 


too much Candour and Piety than to quarrel with 


thoſe who diſſent from us; for it is not ſo much our 


Mode of Devotion but rather our unfeigned Obedi- 
"ence which proves us to be of God's Houſehold. 
This Rule holdeth ftill that Nature, nor the Engage- 
ment of Words are ſo forcible as Cuſtom. Nor the 
one, nor the other is, in every Caſe,. to be deſpiſed. 
But neither are two Nors thus properly uſed, neither 
can one of them thus ſtand alone; and ſuch Expreſ- 


Hons-are neither capable of being juſtified, or can they 
f | add 


. 


* 
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add any Thing to the Harmony of a good Style. So 
that they are upon no Account to be admitted. ; 


Rule XXIV. LESsoN XXIII. 
Who can find a virtuous Woman? for her Price © 
is far above Rubies ;. and ſhe is a Crown unto her 
Huſband.” Yet, ah! how it vexes one's Heart to 
ſee many deſpiſe an Ordinance of GOD's Appoint- 
ment. Wo indeed is be, who is tied to © a clamo- 
rous Woman !” but OI well is he that dwelleth 
with a Wife of Underſtanding.” Therefore well is 
thou who enjoyeſt that laſt and deareſt Gift which ' 
GOD beſtowed, in order to make a Paradiſe on 
Earth 5 | 
Conſult the General Obſervations. —Let us be duly 
attentive to the Tenſes and Moods; which the Senſe 
of our Subject neceſſarily requires, in order that we 
ſhall write with Accuracy and Perſpicuity, and that 
it will be more eaſy for us to ſpeak and write gram- 
matically, than to expreſs ourſelves in an ignorant 
and illiterate Manner; of which ſurely thoſe ſhould 
always be aſhamed, who have enjoyed a liberal 
Education. | Ns | 
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An Example of Grammatical Reſolution. 
Learning is unto a wiſe Man as an Ornament of Gold.“ 


EDUCATION makes a grand Diſtinction betwixt 

a Man and a Brute. Indeed it is not our Shape, but 
Religion which moſt effectually proves our Manhood. 
Some of the Brutes are formed like us; and it is- 
very remarkable, that they are not only poſſeſſed of 
ſomething which is fimilar to Reaſon,” but that many 
8 | | : 3 3 . of g 
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of them have a Sagacity ſuperior to ſeveral of the 
human Species; yet they are wholly incapable of 
Devotion. Godlineſs, however, which renders 
Mankind divine, is generally attained by good In- 
ſtruction, We were all born like a wild Aſe's 
Colt; and without due Nurture and Admonition, 
we naturally grow rude, profane, and barbarous. 
Parents, therefore, and thoſe who have the Care of 
Vouth committed to them, ſhould remember, that 
their Truſt is truly ſerious and momentous ; for the 
Seeds of either Happineſs or Miſery may be ſown in 
the earlieſt Period of Life; and the Virtue, as well 
as the Wiſdom, of a riſing Generation. may partly 
depend on the Conduct of Governors and Teachers. 
Let ſuch Perſons as undertake the Education of 
Children ever adorn themſelves with Mildneſs, Piety, 
Wiſdom, and Prudence ; and from the great Utility 
of Literature, every young Student ought to be ex- 


-, cited to mental Labour, Aſſiduity, and Carefulneſs. 


Learning 1s better than Riches. They frequently 
et make themſelves Wings, and fly away ;” but Eru- 
dition will not fail us; nor is it at any Time unuſeful. 
Whilſt it refines and enlarges our Underſtandings, 
we become the more capable of knowing and ſerving 
the adorable GOD and Redeemer ; the Knowledge 
of whom,” influencing us to unfeigned Obedience, 
Parity, Adoration, Love, Fear, and Humility, is 
« eternal Life.” 

Learning, a Noun of the Singular Number; 1, a 
Verb Subſtantive, or Auxiliary, in the Indicative 
Moog, Preſent Tenſe, and T hird Perſon Singular, 


agreeing with the Nominative Caſe Learning; unto, 
| 4 a . 
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a Prepoſition; a, the Indefinite Article; v:/e, an 
Adjective; Man, a Noun or Subſtantive” of the 
Singular Number, in the Objective Caſe, go- 
verned by the Prepoſition unto; as, a Conjunction; 
an, the Indefinite Article; Ornament *, a Noun 8. ; of 
a Prepoſition ; Gold, a Noun S. in the Objective Caſe, 
governed by the Prepoſition of. Education, a Noun S.; 


makes, a Verb Tranſitive, the Indicative Mood, 


Preſent Tenſe, and Third Perſon Singular, agreeing 
with the Nominative Caſe Education ; a, b. m. that is, 
before mentioned; grand, an AdjeQtive ; - Diftin#ion, 
a Noun S. in the Objective Caſe, governed by the Verb 


makes ; betwixt, a Prepoſition; a Man, b. m; and, 


à Conjunction Copulative; a Bruie, a Noun S. in the 
Objective Caſe, goyerned by the Prepoſition be- 


twixt: As if it had been ſaid betwvixt a Man, and 


betwixt a Brute; for and couples the ſame Caſes 


together. Indeed, an Adverb: it, a Pronoun; is, 5 


b. m. agreeing with the Nominative Caſe it; not, an 
Adverb; our, a Pronoun ; Shape, a Noun, 1n the No- 
minative Caſe, following the Verb is ; But, a Con- 
junction DisjunRive ; Religion, a Noun S. in the No- 
minative Caſe alſo (as if we ſhould fay=—bot it is our 
Religion) ; ; euhich, a Pronoun Relative; mo/?, an 
Adverb; ectually, an Adverb alſo; proves, a Verb 
'Franfitive, the Indicative Mood, Preſeit Tenſe, and 
Third Perſon Singular, agreeing with the Nomina- 
tive Caſe wml our- Manhood, a Noun S. in the 


N. Ibn the Phraſe, as an Ornament of Gold, there is an 
Elleipſis; : for it means; as an Ornament of Gold is unto bim ; 
that is, it is a precious hing; and conſequently Ornament is 
rcally the Nominative Caſe to the Verb it underſtood. 
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Objective Caſe,” governed by the Verb proves. 
Some, an AdjeQuive of, b. m. the Brutes, 
a Noun Plural, in the Objective Caſe, governed by 
the Prepoſition of; are e, a Verb Auxiliary, the 
Indicative Mood, Preſent Tenſe, and Third Perſon 
Plural, agreeing with the Nominative Caſe ſome; 
formed, a Participle Paſſive, from to form, expreſſing 
with the Auxiliary are the Paſſive Senſe of the Verb 
in the Indicative Mood, &c. ; like, an Adjective; us, 
a Pronoun Perſonal, in the Objective Caſe, governed 
by the Prepoſition to underſtood, i. e. like to us; and 


— it —is— very, an Adverb; remarkable, an 


AdjeQive z ; that, a Conjunction; ; they, a Pronoun 
Perſonal, Third Perſon Plural ; are, b. m. agreeing 
with the Nominative Cafe they; poſefſed, a Participle 
Paſſive, from to poſſe/s, expreſſing with the Auxiliary 
are the Paſſive Senſe of the Verb in the Indicative 
Mood, the Preſent Tenſe, and Third Perſon Plural; 
nat, b. m; only, an Adverb; of---Something, a Noun, 
in the Objective Caſe, governed by the Prepoſi- 
tion of ; which, b. m; is---fimilar, an Adjective ; 
fo, a Prepoſition; ; N a Noun 8. in the Ob- 
jective Caſe, governed by the Prepoſition 03 


but, b. m.; that - many an Adjective; of---them, a ' 


Pronoun Perſonal, Third Perſon Plural, and in the 
Objective Caſe, governed by the Prepoſition of ; 
have, a Verb Tranſitive, here ſignifying poſes, the 
"Indicative Mood, Preſent Tenſe, and Third Perſou 


= Plural, agreeing with the Nominative Caſe many ;--- 


| a-=Sagacity, a Noun S. in the Objective Cale, go- 


| verned by the Verb have; ſuperior, an an Adjective: ; 


* N. B. 8 Mord is undoubtedly ſeme Part of Speech. 
| to 


- 


as es io. ado” on 
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to---/everal, an AdjeRiive ; of---the--- human, an Ad- 
jective; Speciet, a Noun S. in the Objective Caſe, 
governed by the Prepoſition /; yet, a Conjunction; 
they, b. m.; are, b. m. agreeing with the Nomi- 
native Caſe they ; wholly, an Adverb; incapable, an 
AdjeRive ; of Devotion, a Noun S. in the Objective 
Caſe, governed by the Prepoſition of Godlineſc, 
a Noun 8.; however, an Adverb; which, a Pronoun 


Relative, having Godlineſs as its Antecedent; ren- / | 


ders, a Verb Tranſitive, the Indicative Mood, Pre- 
ſent Tenſe, and Third Perſon Singular, agreeing 
with the Nominative Caſe which ; Mankind, a Noun, . 
implying many collectively underſtood, in the Ob- 
jective Caſe, governed by the Verb renders ; divine, 
an Adjective; is, b. m. agreeing with the Nomina- 
tive Caſe Godlineſs ; attained, a Participle Paſſiye, 
from to attain, expreſſing with the Auxiliary z the 
Paſſive Senſe of the Verb in the Indicative Mood, 
&c.; generally, an Adverb; by, a Prepoſition, 
good, an Adjective; Iaſtrudion, a Noun. S. in the 
Objective Caſe, governed by the Prepoſition by. 
Me, a Pronoun Perſonal; were, a Verb Auxi- 
liary, Indicative Mood, Preterperfe& Tenſe, and 
Firſt Perſon Plural, agreeing with the Pronoun 
we ; born, a+ Participle Paſſive, from to bear, ex- 
preſſing with the Auxiliary vere the Paſſive Senſe 
of the Verb in the Indicative Mood, &c. ; all, an 
AdjeQtive; like, b. m.; the---wwild, an Adjective; 
Aſi's, a Noun S. in the Genitive Caſe ; Colt, a 
Noun S. and in the Objective Caſe, governed by the 
Prepoſition to underſtood, q. d. like to the Colt 
of the wild Als ; ;| and----without, a Prepoſition ; 
KR L 5 a due, 


a 
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due, an Ad jective 3. Nurture and Adminition, both 
Nouns 8., and in the Objective Caſe, governed by the | 
Prepoſition without 5 wwe, b. m. naturally, an Adverh ; 
; grow, a Verb Intranſitive, the Indicative Mood, Pre- 
ſent Tenſe, and Firſt Perſon Plural, agreeing with 
the Nominative Caſe we ; rude, profane, and bar. 
barous, all Adjectives. Parents, a Noun Plural; 
therefore, a ConjunRtion ; ; and---thoſe, a * 8 
Demonſtrative; Iο, 'a Prondun Relative; have, 
b. m. agreeing with the Nominative Cafe «<vho, 
q- d. thoſe Perſons--- which Perſons have; the---Care, 
a Noun S. in the Objective Caſe, governed by the 
Verb have; of---Zouth, a Noun Collective, and 
in the Objective Caſe, governed by the Prepoſition 
| "of committed, a Participle Paſſive, of the Verb 
to commit; to- them, b. m. in the Objective, go- 


Il verned by the Prepoſition 7o ; ſhould, à Verb Auxi- 


liary, the Indicative Mood (ſee Page 102.) Pre- 
ſent Tenſe indefinitely expreſſed (q. d. they ſhould 
now and at all Times), and the Third Perſon 
Plural, agreeing with the Nominative Parents and 


thoſe [Perſons] ; remember, a Verb Tranſitive, ex- 


preſſing with the Auxiliary uu its Active Senſe, 
in the Indicative Mood, &c. [ſee P. 102.] that, 
b. m.; their, a Proneun, in the Genitive Cafe, 
4. d. the Truſt of them; for their Truſt; Truft, 
a Noun; it, b. m. a with the Nomi- 
native Caſe Truſt; truly, an Adverb; ſerious 
and momentous, both Adjectives; for, here a Con- 
junction implying becauſe ; the----Seeds, a Noun 
Plural; of---either, a Conjunction Disjunctive; 
Happineſs, a Noun S. in the EY Caſe, governed 
by 
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by the Prepoſition /; or, a Conjunction Disjunctive; 
Miſery, a Noun S. in the Objective Caſe, governed 
by the Prepoſition /; may, a Verb Auxiliary; be, a 
Verb. Auxiliary, exprefling with may the Indicative . 
Mood, Preſent Tenſe, and Third Perſon Plural of 70 
be ; ſown, a Participle Paſſive, from 0 ſow, expreſſing 
with the Auxiliaries may be the Paſſive Senſe of the 
Verb in the Indicative Mood, &c. having Seeds for 
its Nominative Caſe ; in, a Prepoſition; the- 
earlieſt, an Adjective in the Superlatiye Degree; 
Period, a Noun S. in the Objective Caſe, governed 
by the Prepoſition in; of- -Liſe, a Nour S. in the 
Objective Caſe, governed by the Prepoſition of and 
- the Virtue, a Noun; as, b. m. «vell, an Ad- 
verb; as----the---Wiſdom, a Noun S.; of----a---- 
riſing, here a Verbal Adjective, from to riſe ; Genera- 
tion, a Noun S. in the Objective Caſe, governed by 
the Prepoſition of may, a Verb Auxiliary, in 
the Indicative Mood, Preſent Tenſe, and Third 
Perſon Singular, agreeing with the Nominative 
Caſe, Virtue and Wiſdom, q. d. Virtue----may, 
us well as Wiſdom may; depend, a Verb Neuter, ex- 
preſſing with the Auxiliary may the Senſe of the 
Verb in the Indicative Mood, &c. on, a Pre- 
poſition ; the- Condud, a Noun S. in the Objec- 
tive Caſe, governed by the Prepoſition on; of 
==> Governors and Teachers, both Nouns Plural, and 
in the Objective Caſe, governed by the Prepoſition. 
of. Let, a Verb Tranſitive, in the Imperative Mood; 
uch, a Pronoun; Perſons, a Noun Plural, in 
the i CONN Caſe, en by the Verb ler; as, 
/ 4 6 here 
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here ® a Pronoun ; n a Verb Tranſitive, the 
Indicative Mood, Preſent Tenſe, and Third Perſon 
Plural, agreeing with the Nominative Caſe as ; the 
 =-=Education, a Noun, in the Objective Caſe, 
governed by the Verb undertake ; of —Children, a 
' Noun Plural, in the Objective Caſe, governed by 
the Prepoſition of ; ever, an Adverb; adorn, a Verb 
Tranſitive, in the Infinitive, governed by the Verb 
ler, q. d. permit, or ſuffer the Perſons to adorn, and 
here expreſſing with let the Active Senſe of the 
Verb in the Imperative Mood, and Third Perſon 
Plural; themſelves, a Pronoun, in the Objective 
Caſe, governed by the Verb adorn; with, a Prepo- 
ſition; MAMildneſs, Piety, Wiſdom, and Prudence, all 
Nouns 8. and in the Objective Cafe, governed 


by the Prepoſition wih; and—from, a Prepoſi- 
"4: tion ; the great, an Adjective; Utility, a Noun S. 


in che Objective Caſe, governed by the Prepoſit ion 
from ; of -Literuture, a Nouns. in the Objective Caſe, 
governed by the Prepoſition of ; every, a Pronoun 
Diſtributive; young, an Adjective; Student, a Noun S 8 
" ought, a Verb Neuter and Irregular, Indicative 


N. B. Whatever learned Men may have thought to the 
Contrary, it ſeems evident, that as is frequently a Prenoun, as 
well as an Adverb. If we ſay, they have made fach Mifates 

* make it plain, that their Judgement is not infallible ; what 
- elſe but as can be the Nominative to the Verb male? Surely 
not Mifates ; for that Word is in the Objective Caſe— Tales 
Errores quales faciunt. In the like Phraſe; as reſembles the 
Relative, zobich ; and it may ſometimes be in the Oꝶjective, as 


well as in the * 


Mood, 
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Mood, Preſent Tenſe, and Third Perſon Singular, 
agreeing with the Nominative Student; to be, a Verb 
Auxiliary in the Infinitive, governed by the Verb 
ought ; excited, a Participle Paſſive from to excite, ex- 
preſſing with the Auxiliafy to be the Paſſive Senſe 


of the Verb in the Infinitive ; to—mental, an Ad- 


jective; Labour, Afiduity, and Carefulneſs, all 
Nouns S. in the Objective Caſe, governed by the 
Prepoſition to; Learning, b. m. is—better, an Ad- 
jective, in the Comparative Degree; than, a 
Conjunction: KRiches, a Noun Plural, in the 
Nominative Caſe, q. d. than Riches are. They, 
b. m.; . frequently, an Adverb; male, a Verb 
Tranſitive, the Indicative Mood, . Preſent Indefi- 
| Nite, and Third Perſon Plural, agreeing with the 
Nominative Caſe they ; themſelves, b. m. governed by 
to, or for underſtood ; Wings, a Noun Plural, Ob- 
jective Caſe, governed by the Verb male; and---fly, 
a Verb Intranſitive, Indicative Mood, Preſent Inde- 
finite, and Third Perſon Plural, agreeing with the 
Nominative they underſtood ; away, an Adverb; but, 


b. m. Erudition, a Noun S.; will, a Verb Auxiliary, 
here expreſſing ' Futurity indefinitely ; fail, a Verb 
Tranſitive, expreſſing with the Auxiliary vill the 
Active Senſe of the Verb in the Indicative Mood, 


Future Tenſe, and Third Perſon Singular, having 


Erudition for its Nominative Caſe ; not, b. m. 3 Os | 
a Conjunction; is---it---at, a Prepoſition; any“, a 


Pronoun; Time, a Noun S. in the Objective Caſe, 


N. B. Hay here does not expreſs a Quality, and therefore 
is not nn as an Adjective. 


govern- 
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governed by the Prepolition _ at; unufeful, an 
Adjective. Whilfi, an Adverb; it---refines, a 
Verb. Tranfitive, the Indicative Mood, - Preſent 
Tenſe, and Third Perſon Singular, agreeing with 
the Nominative Caſe it; and—enlarges, a Verb 
Tranſitive alſo, the Mood, &c. as before; our Un- 
derſtandings, a Noun Plural, in the Objective Caſe, 
governed by the Verb enlarges 5 we, b. m.; become, a 
Verb Intranftive, the Indicative Mood, Preſent 
Tenſe, and Firſt Perſon Plural, agreeing with the 
Nomivative. «ve ; the—more, an Adverb; capable, an 
AdjeQuve ; of—ftnowtng, a Participle Active, from 
the Verb 10 nod; and - ſerving, a Participle 
Active, from the Verb 7o ſerve ; the---adorable, an 
Adjective; God, a Noun S:; and Redecmer, a Noun 
8; the—£Knowledge, a Noun S.; of---whom, a Pronoun 
Relative, in the Objective 7 governed by 
the Prepoſition of 5 influencing, a Participle Active, 
from the Verb 7o influence; us, b. m. governed 
by the Participle influencing ; to----unfeigned, an 
Adjective; Obedience, Purity, Adoration, Love, Fear, 
and {ſumility, all Nouns 8. in the Objective Caſe, 
governed by the Prepoſition to: is, b. m. agreeing 
with the Nominative Caſe Knowledge ; eternal, an 
Adjective, Life, b. m. but here it is in the Nomi- 
native Caſe, following the Verbz. | 


N. B. 4 every Word is cally ſome Part of Speech, the 
Author thinks it improper to analyze in the uſual Manner; 
in which we find two or three Words ccn:idered together, as 
forming but one Part of Speech; and ſhould he analyze 1 
Save loved, he would conſider have as a Verb Auxiliary. in the 


Indicative Mocd, Preſent Tenſe, and Firſt Perſon Singular,agree- 
"If | | ing 


* 


/ 
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ing with the Pronoun 7; and loved, a Participle Paſſive, from 
to love, expreſſing with the Auxiliary have, the Active Senſe of 


tze Verb in the Indicative Mood, and Preſent Perfect Tenſe. 


Thus an Example of grammatical Reſolution has 
been given the Learner ; who, if he parſe his Leſſong 
with Propriety, muſt reſolve them in a Manner fimilar 
to what is here ſaid. But it may often be neceſſary 
to alk him the Genders of ſuch Nouns and Pronouns, 
as he may meet with ; and alſo many other Queſtions, 
which need not here be particularly mentioned. 

Note, He may know an Adive T ranſitive, from 
an AZive Intranſitive Verb, by conſidering, whether it 
may properly govern ſuch Objective Caſes, as him, 
her, them, and become Phſive ; for, if a Verb will 
not ſo do, and yet implies Action, it mult needs be an 
Adlive Intranſitive Verb; which, however, ſometimes 
admits a Paſſive Form, but can never govern the O. 
jedi ve Caſe. 


4 
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1 which the Learner muſt take Care to correct che 
Spelling. 8 
L!xssox XXIV. | 
flere ſignifys in this Place; and there implys in ” 
Place. Therefore the common Phraſes, come 
here,” and © go there, are evidently abſurd : 
They ſhould be, come hither, and go thither. © Ve 
have brought this Child here to be baptized,” is a 
Miſtake of our pius Reformers; which is as much as 
if they had ſayed, ye has come with this Child in (in- 
| ſtead of into) this Place. 80 that hither ſhould have 
been uſed, inſtead of here ; for hither muſt needs be 
aded after ſuch a Verb, as imply Motion to 4 Place: 
and here can never with any Sorte of Propriety be 
imploied to denote, ether to this Place, or. into this. 
Place. Therefore it be ſurpriſeing indeed, that Per- 
ſons of good Senſe, and Politeneſs ſhould ever offend 
our Ears with that ungrammatical Expreſſion, Come 
here! or that they ſhould ever ſpeak or write ſo re- 
diculous, as to uſe here and there, when the runes. . 
neceſſarily require hither and thither ! 


: Lasso XXV. 
Another Miſtake is very common. Tis ſtrang 
that our Languidge ſhould be ſo disfigurrd, both in 
Converſation, and in Books of confiderable Fame, by 
ſo many Errers ! How verry improper is it, that the - 
Neuter Verb to lie, and the Active, to lay, ſhould be 
ſo confounded Would not a Perſon of 
| | Educa- 
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f Education be aſhamed to be thout ignorent of the 
Differance between a Neuter and an Active Verb? Or 
woud he not think that Man almoſt unpardenable, 
who coud tell him, that he meſtake the Laten of he 
lay, for he threw ? This vulger Errer, however, is 
really no better. The Difference between theſe two 
Verbs is indeed very great. If therefore they may 
be confounded as having the ſame Meaning, Sentences 
as rediculous, as the following may ſoon be admitted: 
« I laid in Bed till eight; then I raiſed, and ſet a 
while in a Chare ; when on a ſudden a Qualm came 


| ny and I /*/{:4 upon my Faſe !” ? 
LEsS@N XVI. 


When I means 1 did le, I ſays, I lay (not laid, 
| that is, did place) but when any Meaning be, I did 
place, or did put, I may expreſs it by I laid. As, 1 


lay in Bed till ſeven o'Clock this Mourning ; and 


very early to-day I laid my Books ready for an Exa- 
mination of a Matter of ſome Conſequence 3 but I 
found, that I had lien (or had lain in Bed too late to 
ſtudy much before Breakfaſt. Thus the Differance 
between the Neuter Verb, 1 lie, and that of the 
Active, to lay, is rendered {till more plane; and it 
may be evidant when to uſe, I have lien (or lain}, I 
had hen, we have lien (or lain), ye have lien, or lain, 
&c. Alſo when to make uſe of the Phraſes, I have 
laid (or have placed) thou has laid, he have laid, I had 
laid, &c. Blunders being indeed very commen in 


this Caſe, it is chereſore quite neceſſary to take par- 


ticular Notice how to uſe theſe two Verbs with 
 Properiety, | 


La 


/ 


* 
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LESsoN XVII. 

Another Miſtake is very vulger in the World. We 
frequentley hear a Perſon ſay I cat, when his Mean- 
ing is, I aid eat, and when he ſhould therefore ſay I 
ate: As yeſterday I ate ſome Veniſon for my Dinner: 
For to ſay, I eat, 18 to affirm, that I am now eating; 


but, I ate, means, that my Ad of eating is paſt. 3 


deed thus to confound the 'Fenfes is highly redicu- 
lous. How abſurde would it be for a Perſen to ſay, 
Yeſterday I am eating my Dhiner at two o' Clock ? Yet 
this is no more than to ſay, I eat it en. Let this 
Error therefore be carefully avoided. | 


| Likewiſe, Care mult be taken to ſay, I had eaten, 


I have eaten, we had eaten, we have. eaten, &c. and 


to avoid that vulger Way of laying) I had eat, I have 


| eat, Kc. How fooliſh would it be to ſay, we had 
eating As, therefore, we have eat, is no better, in 


| . ſuch a Phraſe ſhould nevar be addopted. 


Lzes880nN XXVVIII. 

It ſeem no very eaſy Thing to give an unexcep · 
tionable Definition of the Verb. The commen Ex- 
plaination of it is, That it is “ a Word ſignify ing 7 
ze, to do, or to ſuffer ; and, after all, it muſt be con · 
felled, that this is no very bad Account of it. Dr. 
Beattie, whoſe Learning does indeed deſerve our 
Praiſe, deſcribe a Verb, as follow: It is © a Word 


neceſſary in every Sentence, fegniſying the Affirmation of 


| fome Altiribute, together with the Deſignation Time, 
Number, and Perſon.” . But becauſe with this 


learned Philoſopher, we cannot conſider both the 


"I and the Infinitive as no Part of the Verb, 


ve 
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we think this Definition exceptionable. The famous 
Ruddiman tell us, A Verb is a variable Part of 
Speech, ſignifying that ſome Afertion or Affirmation is 
made concerning Something. This indeed gives no 
bad Idea of it. Other Grammarians have inaccu- 
rately ſaid, A Verb is a Word, which forms, æuben 
Joined to to a Noun, a complete Sentence.” 5 | 


Less0n XXIX. 
A Verb may ſometimes aſſert an Aion : As, I 
write, thou fighteff, &c. Sometimes it affirm a Paſ- 
fron + As, I hate, we are loved; I grieve, &c. Some- 
times alſo it expreſs a State: As, I am married, 1 
am regenerated, &c. And ſometimes likewiſe it af- 
firm Exiſtence As, I am, it is, &c. 
If it be neceſſary to define it more PEE it 
may, moreover, be obſerved, that 
A Verb may ſignify Event : As, it fell out, it 
happened, & c. Alſo it may aſſert bodily Poſture : # 
As, I fit, we Fneel, they lie, &c. Mental Concord, 
or Di iſcord : As, I accord, we afſent, they agree, &c. 
Likewiſe it may affirm Reſt : As, we /lcep, they ſlum- 
ber, 1 reſt, &c. Alſo it may expreſs Ce/ation : As, 
I flop, ye ceaſe, we give over, &c. 
Which various Meanings are indeed all expreſſive 
of either ſome Aion or State, But may, can, muſt, 
/hould, and would, are really Verbs; and they aſſert 
Pewer, Liberty, Neceſfuy, Duty, and ' Wilingneſs, 
Do they then affirm a State ? 


LESSON XXX. 


1 av obſerve, that now is a Laten 4 ſigni- 
tying not; ad that it is nn, 3 to Eng- 
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liſh Subſtantives and Adjectives: As, non-exiſlence, 


non-emphatic, &c. 
I proceed to take Notice of the inſeparable - 


% 


ſitions; which indeed every Student like . ought. 


well underſtand. 

Ante be a Laten le. meaning before ; and 
1s verey often prefixed both to Engliſh Nouns and 
Verbs: As, Antecurſer, antedating, antedated, ante- 
date, anteluminary, &c. But anti be a Greek Prepo- 
fition, denoteing again, and is commonly ſet before 
Nouns and Adjectives to expreſs- Oppoſition and 
_ Averſion: As, Antichrift, Antichriſtian, Antitrinita- 
rian, &c. Sometimes indeed anti ſhows a Correſpon- 
dance, or Reſemblewce: As, Antitype mean ſuch a 
Figure, or Reſemblence, that are anſwerable to the 
Type; or it is that which be prefigured by the Type, 


as being correſpondant with it. 6 0 


„„ Lasso XIXI. 


Co fignify s together or with ;- and be "MIO pre- 
fixed to Nouns, Verbs, and Adjectives; As, co» 


| operate, co-exiſt co-operation, co- equal, co- eternal, co- 


exiſting, & c. 
Ke means again; and in Compoſition often expreſs 
Return, or Repetition : As, reſearch, Reſeizer, re- 


Frille, reſpeat, Retroduction, retrograde, n re- 


unite, revoke, &c. 
* Ir, in, or im for Sound's . in „ 


commonly mean not, and conſequently ſhows Nega- 


tion, or Contrariety: As, irregular; that is, not 


regular ; inſeperable [ not feperable] ; 3 impoſſible, i. 
wot. Paſſble 3 * inanimate, ina able, . e! 2 


I . — 2 V/ 


5 * | tibility, ; 


7 
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ili, irreprebenbble, irreſolute, irreverſable, irrevo- 


cable, immediate, immortal, impennitent, &c. But it is 


very remarkable, that in, and im, ſometime denotes 
upon, and ſometimes in: As, inbred, inbreathed, in- 


cubate, incur, Influx, influant, impend, impendant, im- 


Fort, 1 mprifſon, imprint, Impriſonment, &c. 

LESSON XXXII. 
3 Un, ſignifying not, is often prefixt to Verbs and 
Adjectives; and ſometimes to Nouns alſo : As, un- 


mercifull, (when ſhould I add one J only :- in Com- 


pounded Words?) unſ#ilfull, unmeaning, unſent, un- 
eſs, unmaſk, uncover, W Vnmu ſical- 
neſs, &c. | 

Be, when prefixed to Verbs 2 increaſes 
the Force of the Radicals: As, Bedecł, e. 
beteem, beſtiring, beftride, &c. 

All is frequently prefixed to Adjectives, "ah the 
Hyphen, rather than without it: As, al-wiſe (that 
is, poſſeſſed of infinite Wiſdom), all-/u uffictent (i. e.. 
ſufficient for every Thing), all.ſceing, (i. e. ſeeing 
all Things), \all-powerfull, &c. Al, thus uſed ad- 
verbially, may be conſidered as a Part of the Adjec- 
tive to which it is joined: As, all-Ezowing, an Ad- 

jective. 

Ill alſo is prefixed to Adjectives, or Participles ; ; 
but, being an Adverb, as well as an Adjective, it 
does not require the Hyphen after it: As, i! adviſed, 
il choſen 3 ; that be, badley adviſed, badley choſen. . 

Il, in Compoſition, often means not : bp; iliberal 
that are, not liberal. 

The Adverb well, before an A do not re- 

quire the * after it: As, well principal led. 
: | Lie 


* 
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= LussoN XXXIIL. 
8 The Laten Prepoſition contra is often prefixed to 
Engliſh Nouns, Verbs, and Adjectives; and its ori- 
ginal Meaning is againſt: As, Contradiction, contra- 
diſtinguiſh, contraindicate, C ontranitency. 

Circum, ſignifieing about, is alſo a Latin Prepeſi- 
tion ; which is often joined 'to engliſh Words : As, 
circumambient [compaſſing about.]; circumerraticn, 
{the AR of wandering about]; circumfluent [flowing 
about] ; eircumfulgent [ſhining about]; to circum! 
[to clothe. about]; to circumvolve, &c. | 

Extra (from the Laten alſo) which mean out of, i is 
frequently uſed in Compoſition: As, extraprovincial 

a [lying out of the Province] ; extraparochial [lying ou 
of the Pariſh] ; extravagant, i. e. wandering out of Que 
Bounds, and conſequently, wild, irregular, prodiga!, 
evaſteful, &c. 
©, Znter likewiſe is a Prepeſition 5 60 from the 
| Laten, and meaneth ' between : As," interlucent [ſhin- 
ing between]; interpoſed [placed between ]'; ; inter- 
ſcribed [ evrote between]; 3 mterventent 5 i. e. coming 
between, Kc. 7 


"of 4 0 
: LEssoN XXXIV. 


Oz be a Latin Prepoſition, and mean againſ! As, 

objet [literally throw againſt] ; + to obtend; that am, to 
1 Bold againſt, &e. And ſometimes the þ is, for the 

* Sake of a more agreeable Sounds, converted into 
another Letter: As, Oppoſition, occupate, occur, of- 

1 ; inſtead of Obpoſition, obcupate, obcur, &c. ; 

iy Per ſignifys through : As, perambulated [walked 


| through) ran * laſting]; perſect 
ene 
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{thoroughly made, and conſequently complete, finiſhed, 
sonſummate]; Perfrication ; i. e. the Act of un | 
thoroughly, &c. | 


. Compoſition, | devote beſides, or con- 
trary: As, preterlegal (contrary to Law: ; yet 

. tural ; i. e. contrary to Nature. 
Poſt originalley mean after, or behind; As, poſtpone 1 
[put after, and conſequently put of, or delay] ; jy 
| 


Poſiſeribt [what is written after]; to poſtoene [to 
come after]; pofidated; i. e. dated e the real 
Time, Ke. | | 
33 XXV. -.4 

Super be a Latin Prepoſition; and mean abpve. 1 
Which Meaning it retain, when perfixed to Engliſh 

Words: As, ſuperadded [aded over and above]; ſuper» | 

abundant [literally above abundent] ; Supereminence | | 
[Eminence above the common Degree]; Sapereroga- 

tion [Work above what is required en 

' [above what is natural]; . CEE 

But l denote under: As to ſubvert [literally, 2 
turn under]; Subvicar | Under - vicer]; Subworler, 
1 | "i = 

Subter likewiſe means under : As, ſubterfluent (flow- © _ ö 
ing under]; Subterſage ; 1. e. literally, Flying under, : | 

and ae" oi properly Ne DOOR Sb. Ne. or 
Trick. 

Super originally ee e nad, in ene | | 
tion, it ſeem to expreſs HAntecedence : As, fuperlap> - \ 4 
farian, as an Adjectiye, meane antecedently to the Fall, = 
i. e. without any Reſpet to it; ſuperlapſary, antece- 
dent to the Fall; and Fe duet mean placed above- 


the Vulgar. is | | | 
| | | | EXER- | | 
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EXERCISES 
In which Punctuation is as 


JX 8 Leſſons the Learner is 
FR defired to make proper Points ; and «ram that we 
: wnderflands Pun&uation. a 


| Les80N XXXVI. | 
Trans it muſt be remembered is a Latin Prepoſition 
and its Meaning is on the other Side or beyond As 
. tranſalpine i e ſituated beyond the {ps to tranſcend 
1 e to climb beyond and conſequently to ſurpaſs to ſur- 
mount or excel to transgre/s ĩ e to go beyond to ran 
r port i e ta carry beyond Tranſvefion & And it is re- 
markable that for the Sake of a more agreeable Sound 
an Engliſh Word occaſionally drope the s in Trans 
As traject inſtead of transject tr ous for tranſ- 
8 Jectitious tralucent for tranſlucent which indeed is 
alſo in Uſe and ſeems better than tralucent. oy 
A | Durs means beyond and retaining this Meaning it 
1 is "uſed i in the Compoſition of a few Engliſh Words 
| As ultramarine ultramontane ultramundane i e ſituated 
| beyond the | Sea---beyond the Mountains---beyond the 
World Ultramarine and Ultramontane axe Nouns alſo 
and as ſuch the former ſignifies @ very fine Colour uſed 
. -in Painting and the latter one of thoſe ok. -.- thi: 
FR * were ſo called by the [talians. . 


' Les80n XXXVII. 
* Pre geile. before and in Compoſition it retains 
- this nn 228 to . means to WA before 


to 


2 
'. BY 


to yr ĩ e to ia befbrr to prjudge to jule before re the 
Hearing or to condemm beforehand to preneditate” i e to 
think or meditate beforehand . i e ripe before 
the due Time & 


Sine is a Latin Prepoſition meaning without and 


the Word Sinecure is made up of fine and Cure The 
Meaning of which i is ſuch un Office as has a Revenue 
evithout an Employment annexed to it or an Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Benefice without Cure of Souls 


Counter denotes agaiaſ and conſequently Oppoli- 
tion As to counterad to counterbalance Counterevidence 
2 c counterview &c Ab or abi fignifies from 
and is common in Cothpoſition As 
[raking from] Abuſe Abſceſſion &c 
Fe means out of and is alſo common in Com- 
pofition As evert me bac ah Exaration 
| Execantation &c | | | 
La980n XXXVIN. 

Ad meaning to is a Latin Prepoſition which we 
find in many of our compound Wards A Adjefiiue 
i e thrown to adjectitious or joined to adjeined i e 
joined to adducent i e leading 


Sound frequently converted into another Letter As 
Albocation for Adlocation Atheution for Adlocution 


of Adtetion &c Mir in Compoſition generally de- 
notes either Error or Dec As mine m ]y＋ 


| moſtly implies ſome Nepals As diſagree” d;felicet 


* E 1 


1 


puNerURK TIN ONE. wr 


ablative 


to &c But it muſt be 
| Temarked that the d is for the Sake of a more eaſy 


accede'i e come to infteat of adeede Arcen for adeant 


Apoſis for adpoſite Yfigs'for adfign Anon inſtend 


 miſupprebend mifinformed dc Dis in compound Words 


* 

3 * 
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nat content not continue & It alſo implies Contraricty 
* diſgrace diſurm <i/iadge amet & &e 
| dE ee 4 
"home. Modern Authors and the famous Lens 
among the others have fallen into the Miſtake that 
thoſe compound Words which are partly made up of 
Latin Prepoſitions ought in Engliſh to be expreſſed 
agreeably to the Latin Idiom and that therefore in 
our Engliſh Phraſes our Prepoſitions ſhould always 
anſwer to the Latin ones But if this be true why do 
they ever ſay object to conformable to prefer to Why 
do they not plead for object againfl conformable with 
Prefer before &c Are not thoſe other as objectionable 


as the common Phraſe averſe to which they ſay ſhould 
be averſe from and which without any good Reaſon 


is now found fault with for why ſhould we reject 
this [averſe to] any more than many other Phraſes 
which are adopted by us In ſhort averſe from is 


| whatever may be ſaid in its Defence an awkward Ex- 
| preſſion" and ſeems quite contrary to the Idiom of our - 


Language Let us therefore ftill uſe the Phraſes 

. to and averſe an r of Avegſſon from and 
virſe from | | — 

1 * LESSON XII. n 
- When Iay that I have an aa ts ſomething 


my Meaning is that I have a gen Die wh 


- Averſion does indeed properly ſignify a turning away 
and conſequently ſtrongly imports ſome Hatred or 


Deteſtation Nevertheleſs the Etymology of the 
Word does not indiſpenſably require that it ſhould 


* * by the en from rather than to 


after 


1 it © Averſe to' GOD” means having a great Diſ- 
Ale 10 bim or being turned away from him through 
Hatred or Det:flation of him and the Meaning of 
averſe cannot be more frongly expreſſed by having 
from aſter it rather than to Nor indeed ſhould any 
Phraſe be adopted which tends to ſpoil the Beauty 
and Harmony of our Language Therefore we 
ſhould ſtill continue the Uſe of thoſe common Idioms 
which do not offend againſt grammatical Rules 'and 
which are more graceful than any that can, be uſed 
in unn, Mend * . OY 
| | Ixsso XIII. 
We do indeed, often meet with 3 evi” 
dently employed with great Imprepriety As . dif- 
ferent to inſtead of different from Compliance a 
inſtead of Compliance with alſo © in Fuftification to 
for in Juſtification of I do likewiſe diſſent with” in- 
ſtead of diſſent from © Regards after” (inftead of 
for ) his Father's Commands” likewiſe · a ftria Obſere 
Vance — Times inſtead of---of Times © reſolved of 
geing for reſolved upon going © to refore me into the 
good” Graces?" for---to the good Graces * into their 
_ Cogniſance” inſtead of under-—it and ( you have be- 
flowed your Favours. to the moſt deſerving Perſons ” 
inſtead of apon--them though this laſt Example is 


the leaſt exceptionable and had not Dr. Lowth 


thought it wrong we ſhould never have ſeen any 
Cauſe to find any Fault with it That great Man 
however ſeems evidently miſtaken in thinking that for 
is improperly uſed in * accuſe for Luxuriancy and 
- TM Miniſters for betraying” The original * 
of for is no out Cauſe 

| HSA 1 | 3 


2 


r 

iſapprawed. of Prafancneſs 1 $,of co 
the; Miſery of Men the ;Prenagative, of Kings. the 
Privilege / of . Suhics,a Member of ent 2 
Gepthman, . Jotegrity. 


Words implying Obedience Rg efiqnation,or-3Sybmiſun 
are conſtrued with fo As Obedience to the King re- 


figned 10 the LORD ſobmiffive to Frovidepce Sub- 
jeQion 10 Magiſtrates EIN 
| Alſo Words 'bgnifying "Recommendation Exhibition 
5 or Declaration require 10 be fore the Perſon to whom 
ſomething: is recommended exhibited or declared As 
recommended to me commended ?o the Grace of GOD 
repreſented to the Magiſtrate exhibited fo us " ova | 
* the Maſter declared te others. | 
Lxssox XILIV. 
Words fignifying Likenef+ . Unlikencf or Comparifes 
require o and h after them As Like to Like” 
Unlikeoeſs to a.wiſe. Man compared with one another 
uncompared with the true Standazd and likened to. 2 
8 Words implyin 21 Donation Communication gr Diftribu- 
' 0p, muſt be conſtrued with o and ſametimes rom 
alſo As a Gift 70 all Men imparted 2 to me diſtributed 
1 to the Multitude and given from one /o another But 
FF - Tometimes unto will read better than / to' as A A Ear 
| * cafly perceive wh 
1KC- 


r , 
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Likewiſe Words ſignifying ' Oppoſition Inclination 

Defire Contrariety Difinclination and Averſion muſt be 
conſtrued with 10 unto for of and towards As oppo- 
fite /o us contrary” 1 all Men inclined zo Goodneſs a 
| Deſire of it inclined towards the Ground diſinclined 
to Celibacy indiſpoſed for Solitude deſirous of Matri- 
mony covetous of the beft. Honour avarous of no 
Riches affected 7 the King diſaffected 20 Republi- 
. caniſm and averſe to the Maxims of the World ' 


Lesson' XLV. 

Words which ſignify Advantage or Diſadvantage 
Fitneſs or Unfitneſs muſt be conſtrued with to and for 
As advantageous to Mankind profitable to the Good 
unprofitable zo the Wicked favourable te many better 
for ſome worſe for none- fit for the Purpoſe unfit 
for Honour an Advantage 70 the Learned a Difad- 
vantage 10 the Illiterate Fitneſs for the one Unfitneſs 

Jer the other 
Words which denote Abundance Plenty Want or 
Deprivation muſt be conſtrued with of in and with 
As abounding wih Cattle rich in good Works full 
Grace void of Goodneſs empty of Water deprived 
Life deſtitute of the Truth abundant in Goodneſs 
| and plenteous in Mercy and Pity 


Words which ſignify Truft or Di Hdlence Dependence 
or Independence muſt be conftrued with in and on As 


he truſted in GOD and was diffident in himſelf 
depending os the Promiſe and independent or Man 

Sometimes alſo to and upon are uſed in fimilar Phraſes 
As I truſt your Goodneſs depend pon it. | 


f — ö 
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ang Sore high eve 


1 - to denote What we mean by Genus and Sors ſigniſed 


Lzs80x- XLVI. 

Words denoting Admiratian gr the Contrary rast 
er Diſpreiſe Cenſure or Blame may be conſtrued with 
for As agpvred for Wiſdom unadmired for Beauty 
praiſed. far Benevglence diſpraiſed far Extravagance 
cenſured far Sabbath breaking and blamed for Fond- | 
nels of worldly Pleaſures 

Words which figaify Pleaſure or Diſplcaſure muſt 


be eonſtrued with at aud cui, As pleaſed of it enter- 
tained with Muſic but diſpleaſed «yich unharmonious 


imply | Compliance and the Contrary 


Sounds 


Words which im 


Agreement or Intercourſe may be followed by with and 


between As 1 comply with your Requeſt-—I agree 
with you this Agreement 3 made beteveen us 
had a due Intercourſe with each other N 
Verbs of Ref or Motion the Prepoſitions 

may be variouſſy ufed and in order to employ them 
with A 


3 requires 


LxSss oN XLVII. 
As Gent and Species are Terms much in Uſe it 


© may dot here be unneceſſary to give ſome Account of 


them It muſt therefore be obſeryed that they are 
Latin Words borrowed to ſupply the Place of Kind 
even. our beſt Authors have for a long 
Time uſeg indiffcrently in order to expreſs the ſame 
Thjag for apciently the Word Kiad ns appropriste 


what we pyderſtand by Species Hence after theſe 
twe Engliſh Terms had been confounded by us it 


was not unneceſſary to adopt others in their Stead. 
ang the Meaning of thoſe mult. now be explained 
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Species 18 a Claſs of Things comprehending many Indivi- 

duals As the Word Man for there are many Indivi- 
duals belonging to that Claſs of Animals called Man 
Hence we fometimes call Mankind the human Species 
| But Genn: ig Claſs of Phings comprehending meny 
Species As Animal for every Thing liuing being an 
Animal there are many Species belonging to that 
Claſe of Beings called Animals As Men Ragſis Birds 
Fiſher &c which ve al . . * 4 
ſevexally Animals 


Lsso XL VIII. 


The Imperfections of our Philaſophy are moſt 
evident Of our Writings as well as of our Conduct 
it is indeed true that · in many Things we offend al 2 
and this Conſideration ſhould induce us to ſpeak can. 
didly of one another What Author is free from Miſ- 
takes Even the immortal Loeke now and then fpoke 
very improperly His Compoſition of Ideas is no Doubt 
a miſtaken Thing and ſhould be Compoſition of Terms: 

We have an Idea of a Conſtellatiun which is com- 
pounded of many Stars but our Idea: i is indeed no 
more complen than the Conſtellation is à complex. 

Star In ſhort they are really abſtra& and ery 

Terms and not Ideas 2H are complex: 

Thoſe Imperfections which are commonly ſup- 
peſed to he in Language will-be the moſt feBually: | 
found if we look for them in gur n Knowledge: 

Eet us. alivays.think humbly of gurſelycs and ſpeak: 
| well of others The Learned deſerve Eſteem We muſt 

bowerer ink far ourſetpen and; whatever: others- 

may judge co us we know-tiat we mult all! 

he judged of GO, — © 4 
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LE the Learner take Notice, that o Jave written 
may be either Preterperfef, Preſent Perſed, or Preter- 


 Pluperfeft ; and that therefore this Phraſe is ſometimes 


quite proper. How then (he may wonder) can Dr. 


| -Lowth juſtly conſider « 7 thought to have written” as 
an improper Expreſſion? Upon due Conſideration 


this may be evident. If I thought to have written à 


2 Letter before you called, I certainly refer to the Time 
which i is Preterpluperfe# ; for t had been mine Inten- 
tion of fini/ding the Letter before you called. Hence 


I thought, which is the Paſt Time ſimply, is evidently 


faulty : It. ſhould be, I had thought to have written be- 


fore you called. But, if we ſpeak of Time fimply 


: paſt, without having any Reference to aTime which is 
alſo paſt, to have curitten will, in this Caſe, be abſurd; 


for then it mult indeed be, I thought to write. One: 
might laugh to hear a Perſon, ſay, that he had 


Friſded the Act of writing a Letter, before he ſo 


much as thought about it! Or, that the very Mo- 


ment, when he determined to write it it was written ! 


Therefore. I thought to have written is a moſt abſurd 


. Confufion of the Tenſes. Hence we may plainly 


ſee the Impropriety of that Phraſe which dropped: 
from the Pen of the great Mr. Addiſon: 4 Hiſtory- 
Paititers would have found it difficult to have invented” 
ſuch a Species of Beings.” Where, doubtleſs, it 


| ſhould be to invent. Errors of this Sort are indeed 
| ery common; and it is conſequently neceſſary for 


* > 
+ - 
4 . 
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the Learner to take Care to avoid them. Let him 
preſerve a clear Idea of the Tenſes which the Senſe of 
his Expreſſiant peeeffarily requires. But as this may 
be ſomewhat difficult for him to do; eſpecially in 
ſuch an Inftange, as is now under our Conſideration; 
it may not be unneceffary for him to reflect upon 
another Erro which was committed by the great 
Swift: © I ot | excuſe the Remiſſueſs of thoſe» 
whoſe Buſineſs it have been, as it certainly ana 
their Intereſt to 'bave-interpoſed their good Offices. 
Now what Tenſe is war? Does it not neceſſarily re- 
duire 10 interpoſe ? How long ſoever it may be ſince it 
gyas their Intereſt, 10 interpoſe was then an A-Pne- 
n: To perform which it was. their Intereſt. To 
have interpoſed, when it cu their Intereſt, is cer- 
tainly-to have fin ſped the 218 of interpofing defore- 
hand + Surely it is ridicolous to with, that they B 
done it before it car their Intereft to do it! So that the 
_ Abſurgity of. al ſuch Expreſſigns4s:moſt-evideat. 
N. B. In tranſcribing «the preceding Leſſons, let 
the Scholar begin every Noun, as-well-as every Sen- 
tence, with a*Capital ; and by diligently attending 
to this advantageous Study with a retentive Memory 
and a good Underſtanding, he may, in a fort Timss 
become an 2 accompliſhed. Grammqrian. | 
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